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This  dissertation  deals  with  public  institutions  for 

the  mentally  retarded  in  the  South  from  1900  to  1940.   It 

examines  these  facilities  in  light  of  broad  national  trends. 

These  trends  included  social  movements  in  both  society-at- 

large  and  within  the  field  of  mental  retardation  itself. 

The  relation  between  Progressivism  and  the  desire  to 

institutionalize  retarded  individuals  is  viewed  as  crucial 

to  understanding  why  and  when  these  institutions  were 

organized.   The  prof essionalization  of  retardation  services, 

sterilization,  and  the  colony  system  of  institutionalization 

are  examined  to  determine  if  Southern  institutions  fit  into 

the  treatment  of  retarded  persons  nationwide. 
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A  composite  picture  of  the  persons  served  by  these 
institutions  was  obtained  from  census  records,  internal 
reports,  state  records,  and  superintendents'  correspondence. 
The  portrait  showed  many  high-level  patients  being  committed 
from  lower-class  urban  areas  where  they  usually  were 
involved  in  status  offenses  or  petty  crime.   In  the  case  of 
females,  sexual  activity  was  often  an  exclusive  rationale 
for  institutionalization.   Low-level  patients  represented 
more  of  a  cross  section  of  society.   They  were 
institutionalized  because  of  the  burdens  they  presented  to 
their  families,  not  because  of  any  social  problems  they 
caused.   Black  retarded  persons  received  the  lowest  level  of 
services,  many  being  denied  admission  to  institutions  on  the 
basis  of  their  color. 

Southern  institutions  could  not  serve  either  high  or 
low  level  patients  sucessfully  because  the  nature  of  care 
for  each  group  was  based  upon  differing  treatment 
modalities.   This  failure  is  analyzed  in  terms  of  Bernard 
Farber's  sociological  model  of  retardation — deviancy  versus 
incompetency.   The  inability  of  Southern  institutions  to 
handle  the  social  problems  of  retardation  is  viewed  as 
systemic  and  not  the  product  of  administrative  failure  and 
incompetence. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


"Among  the  social  tasks  that  confront  state  governments 
today,  none  is  more  pressing  than  the  care  of  the  feeble- 
minded." So   reported  a  1914  editorial  in  the  influential 
social  welfare  journal,  The  Survey.   It  went  on  to  state 
that  "it  is  because  they,  at  least  as  much  as  any  other 
class,  complicate  and  involve  every  social  problem,  and 
because,  they,  more  than  any  other  class,  tend  to  increase 
on  our  hands."1   The  following  work  provides  a  case  study  of 
the  care  of  the  feeble-minded,  by  examining  institutions  for 
the  mentally  retarded  in  the  South  from  1900  to  1940. 
Historians  have  largely  ignored  the  societal  concern  about 
feeble-mindedness  that  so  worried  educators,  physicians,  and 
social  work  professionals  in  the  first  forty  years  of  the 
twentieth  century.   Analysts  have  also  ignored  the 
institutional  solutions  forged  by  successive  generations  of 
reformers  during  this  era.   In  spite  of  the  advances  made  by 
the  new  social  history,  the  study  of  mental  retardation  and 
the  institutions  designed  to  house  mentally  retarded 
individuals,  particularly  in  the  South,  remains  unexplored. 

The  revolution  in  American  historical  writing  has 
allowed  historians  to  examine  many  hitherto  ignored  groups 


in  an  effort  to  illuminate  social  interrelationships.   Armed 

with  techniques  borrowed  from  other  disciplines,  especially 

sociology  and  anthropology,  historians  have  probed  kinship 

networks,  communities,  and  other  social  groupings.   Often 

they  used  quantitative  analysis  to  better  understand  the 

non-traditional  sources  they  discovered.   Other,  more 

radical,  historians  developed  a  different  framework  for 

examining  the  past.   Usually  set  in  Marxian  terms,  this 

radical  history  viewed  the  American  landscape  as  one  of 

conflict,  oppression,  and  control  by  dominant  groups.   These 

radical  historians  called  into  question  the  liberal 

humanitarian  values  of  assumedly  benign  American  social 

welfare  institutions.2   Authors  used  the  methodologies  of 

this  new  social  history  to  investigate  many  social  welfare 

agencies  and  organizations.   Juvenile  justice  systems, 

public  education,  welfare,  and  the  mentally  ill  have 

received  sustained  attention.3   Shaped  by  the  turbulence  of 

the  1960s,  with  its  concerns  for  poor,  handicapped,  and 

minority  groups,  a  majority  of  these  works  viewed  social 

welfare  organizations  from  a  radical,  though  not  exclusively 

Marxist,  perspective.   In  1983,  historian  Walter  Trattner 

explained  their  analytical  framework,  known  rather  loosely 

as  the  social  control  model.   Trattner  wrote: 

Historians  of  social  welfare  challenged  the 
idealistic  and  moralistic  interpretations  of 
welfare  programs  and  the  reasons  for  their 
implementation.   Humanitarian  and  reformist 
rhetoric  aside,  progressive  ideas  did  not  shape 
social  policy,  the  critics  argued.   Rather,  the 
changes  and  "reforms"  that  occurred  were  designed 


by  the  upper  classes  to  manipulate  and  co-opt 
those  below  them;  control  of  the  poor  by  shaping 
their  opinions  and  world  view,  by  buying  them  off 
with  short-  or  long-term  but  inadequate  benefits, 
and  when  necessary,  by  using  repressive  force,  has 
enabled  the  elite  to  prevent  the  serious 
disruption  of  society,  preserve  the  capitalist 
economy,  and  maintain  its  social  and  economic 
advantage. 

While  the  social  control  theorists  viewed  social 

services  generally  as  instruments  of  oppression,  other 

historians  have  examined  these  institutions  and  found  them 

well-intentioned,  yet  still  seriously  flawed.   The  work  of 

Gerald  Grob  stands  out  in  this  regard.   In  1983,  Grob  noted 

"that  many  [mental]  hospitals  had  serious  defects  and 

shortcomings  .  .  .  the  quality  of  care  left  much  to  be 

desired  .  .  .  yet  these  shortcomings  were  not  limited  to 

mental  hospitals;  they  simply  mirrored  the  imperfections  and 

5 

limitations  of  most  human  institutions." 

Little  of  the  increasingly  strident  debate  between 
these  two  camps  touched  the  historical  investigation  of  the 
mentally  retarded.   Historians  investigated  mental 
hospitals,  juvenile  justice  facilities,  prisons,  and  reform 
schools — in  fact,  almost  everything  except  institutions  for 
the  mentally  retarded.  Perhaps  this  group  of  backward, 
bizarre,  and  illiterate  individuals  remained  just  too 
unimportant  to  consider.   After  all,  these  people  made 
little  or  no  contribution  to  American  society.   What  few 
historical  works  were  written  stressed  the  humanitarian 
nature  of  care  for  the  retarded  and  the  progressive  pattern 
of  improving  that  care. 


In  1984,  Peter  Tyor  and  Leland  Bell  published  their 
Carina  for  the  Retarded  in  America:  A  History.   Based  on 
Tyor's  previous  articles  and  dissertation,  this  work 
promised  to  bring  the  historical  study  of  retarded  persons 
into  the  debate  over  social  welfare  policy.    It  did  not 
fulfill  that  promise,  however;  the  book  failed  to  tie 
retardation  to  broader  themes  in  American  history. 
Furthermore,  it  treated  the  care  of  retarded  individuals  as 
if  it  were  geographically  consistent.   Ignoring  the 
differing  social,  economic,  demographic,  and  political 
conditions  of  the  South,  Tyor  and  Bell  assume  Southern 
institutions  treated  patients  much  like  their  more  well- 
documented  Northern  counterparts.8   Yet  Southerners 
concerned  with  the  treatment  of  the  mentally  retarded 
certainly  recognized  the  regional  differences  even  if  later 
historians  did  not.   Superintendent  Dr.  C.  Banks  McNairy  of 
North  Carolina's  Caswell  Training  School  spoke  to  this 
matter  when  he  addressed  the  American  Association  for  the 
Study  of  Feeble-Mindedness  in  Detroit  in  1923.   "Our  problem 
is  far  more  difficult,"  he  warned,  "[because  the] 
organization  [of  institutions]  in  the  South  is  another 
problem  that  must  be  approached  from  far  more  different 
angles  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country."9 

Southern  states  came  upon  the  institutional  solution 
for  their  mentally  retarded  populations  rather  late. 
McNairy  commented  in  his  1923  Detroit  speech  that  "we  [in 
the  South]  have  not  been  studying  or  handling  this  problem 


nearly  as  long  as  other  parts  of  the  country  have."10  But 
by  the  early  1920s,  all  Southern  states  had  developed  a 
separate  institutional  facility  for  the  care  and  treatment 
of  mentally  retarded  individuals.   During  the  early  years  of 
these  Southern  institutions,  something  more  than  concern 
about  the  plight  of  retarded  persons  provided  their  guiding 
ethos.   The  legislators,  and  the  social  workers,  physicians, 
and  philanthropists  who  supported  them,  considered 
protection  for  society  from  retarded  persons,  and  not  the 
reverse,  as  their  major  priority.   A  1921  Georgia  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  Report  put  the  matter  into  perspective. 
"What  shall  it  profit  Georgia  if  we  stop  the  loss  from  the 
boll  weevil  and  fail  to  stamp  out  the  germs  of  dependency 
and  delinquency  that  eat  the  heart  out  of  the  human  family 
itself?1'11   This  concern  made  the  relationship  between 
outside  pressures  and  inside  responsibilities  especially 
difficult  for  the  superintendents  of  the  institutions. 
Nowhere  was  the  tension  greater  than  in  decisions  about 
which  persons  to  admit. 

Problems  of  Definition 
The  problem  of  nomenclature  clouded  the  issue  of  what 
actually  constituted  mental  retardation.   Prior  to  World  War 
II,  the  term  "retardation"  itself,  now  commonly  defined  as 
"significantly  sub-average  general  intelligence,"  was  used 
infrequently.12   During  that  time  period,  researchers  and 
professionals  invoked  a  myriad  of  terms  to  identify  persons 
as  intellectually  below  average.   They  sometimes  used  these 


labels  with  assumed  scientific  accuracy  and  at  other  times 
bandied  them  about  with  little  precision.   "Feeble-Minded" 
referred  to  the  entire  class  of  persons  who  today  would  be 
categorized  as  mentally  handicapped  (the  names  of  many 
institutions  contained  the  feeble-minded  label  in  their 
title-  for  example,  Kentucky's  institution  was  officially 
known  as  the  Feeble-Minded  Institute) .   This  term  began  to 
fall  into  disfavor  in  the  late  1920s  when  professionals 
replaced  it  with  "mental  defective,"  though  "feeble-minded" 
continued  as  a  synonym  into  the  1940s.13   Leaders  in  the 
field  also  utilized  "mentally  deficient"  to  identify  those 
persons  classified  as  intellectually  sub-normal  (in  1934  the 
"American  Association  for  the  Study  of  Feeble-Mindedness, " 
the  organization  founded  in  1876  to  conduct  research  in  the 
field  of  mental  retardation  changed  its  name  to  the 
"American  Association  on  Mental  Deficiency").14 
Professional  persons  and  laymen  used  all  three  of  these 
labels,  feeble-minded,  mentally  defective,  and  mentally 
deficient,  interchangably  with  little  concern  for  accurate 
description. 

The  definitional  sub-categories  of  mental  retardation 
also  obfuscated  as  much  as  they  illuminated.   Today, 
intelligence  testing  scores  provide  three  specific  groupings 
within  the  broad  heading  of  mental  retardation.   Those 
persons  classified  as  "educably  mentally  handicapped"  or 
"educably  mentally  retarded"  receive  I.Q.  scores  ranging 


from  55  to  70.   The  "trainable  mentally  handicapped" 
category  falls  below  the  educable  one,  with  I.Q.  scores 
ranging  from  25  to  55.   The  lowest  grouping,  the  "profoundly 
mentally  handicapped,"  score  below  25  on  their  I.Q.  tests. 
A  similar  three-tiered  arrangement  existed  from  the  mid- 
19103  onward,  but  its  use  was  not  as  standardized  and 
formalized  as  the  system  today.   (See  Figure  1.1)   In  this 
earlier  system,  three  categories-  moron,  imbecile,  and 
idiot-  comprised  the  general  grouping  of  feeble-minded 
individuals.   These  scientifically  acceptable  descriptive 
labels  persisted  long  after  they  had  been  adopted  as  part  of 
the  derisive  slang  vocabulary.     While  these  categories 
differentiated  between  levels  of  retardation,  the 
distinctions  between  them  remained  blurred,  especially 
between  the  moron  class  and  the  so-called  "borderline 
normal."   Borderline  individuals  scored  between  70  and  85  on 
standardized  intelligence  tests  and  experts  disagreed  over 
their  level  of  true  retardation.   Poorly  standardized  I.Q. 
tests  exacerbated  the  inexactness  of  identification. 
Reflecting  middle-class  value  systems,  early  intelligence 
tests  notoriously  underscored  those  groups  that  did  not 
share  those  patterns  of  thought  and  behavior.   The  lower- 
classes,  minority  groups,  and  immigrants  comprised 
significant  percentages  of  those  persons  classified  as 
mentally  defective  on  the  basis  of  those  tests. 

These  disputes  over  the  definition  of  mental 
retardation  mirrored  broader  sociological  concerns  about  the 


Figure  1.1 
Comparison  of  Descriptive  Terminology 
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nature  and  origin  of  deviant  behavior  generally.   Labelling 
theory  provides  one  explanation  for  the  display  of  deviant 
behavior  by  individuals.   According  to  sociologist  Walter 
Gove,  "deviance  is  not  a  quality  of  an  act,  but  instead  is 
produced  in  the  interaction  between  a  person  who  commits  an 
act  and  those  who  respond  to  it."16  Using  this  definition, 
individuals  are  "determined  [as  retarded,  or  otherwise 
deviant]  by  the  judgement  of  others,"  not  by  their  innate 
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characteristics.     This  societally  based  model  of 
retardation  can  be  used  to  help  explain  the  ever  increasing 
numbers  of  feeble-minded  persons  identified  in  the  first 
forty  years  of  the  twentieth  century.   Sociologist  Louis 
Rowitz  wrote  that  labelling  theory  also  allows  the 
investigator  "to  place  mental  retardation  into  the  larger 
perspective  of  social  organization  and  social  process." 
Mental  retardation  poses  a  specific  problem  to  the 
adherents  of  labelling  theory,  however.   Labelling  theorists 
assert  that  'secondary  deviance,'  deviance  ascribed  by 
societal  reaction,  is  paramount  in  the  assigning  of  a 
deviant  role.   Sociologist  Bernard  Farber  has  written  that 
"the  history  of  mental  retardation  as  deviance  represents  an 
attempt  to  integrate  a  variety  of  social  problems  .  .  . 
[and]  to  explain  a  connection  between  retardation  and 
poverty,  alcoholism,  crime,  and  other  forms  of  deviance." 
Yet,  for  many  retarded  persons,  particularly  in  the  severe 
and  profound  ranges,  deviance  is  primary-  the  significant 
physical  and  mental  defects  are  innate,  not  caused  by 
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societal  reaction.   To  Farber,  these  persons  are  not 
deviant,  but  incompetent.   He  suggests  that  "incompetence 
refers  to  the  inability  of  a  few  to  attain  the  level  of 
conduct  necessary  for  the  continuation  of  an  existing  social 
organization."19   This  differentiation  is  extremely 
important  since  it  provides  a  framework  for  understanding 
the  conflicting  rationales  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
varying  persons  labelled  as  mentally  handicapped.   Society 
can  ignore,  pity,  or  help  those  persons  viewed  as 
incompetent.   Conversely,  it  seeks  to  punish  or  isolate 
those  seen  as  deviant. 

While  the  work  of  Farber  and  other  sociologists  of 
mental  retardation  such  as  Jane  Mercer  have  placed 
retardation  research  squarely  in  a  social  context,  their 
work  has  no  empirical  historical  component.   The  following 
work  examines  the  process  of  identifying  and 

institutionalizing  feeble-minded  individuals  in  the  South  in 
the  first  forty  years  of  the  twentieth  century  in  the  light 
of  Farber 's  dichotomy  of  "deviancy"  versus  "incompetency." 
Southern  states  institutionalized  morons,  often  drawn  from 
lower  class  or  groups,  because  of  their  seeming  inability  to 
meet  the  norms  of  society.   As  Farber  observed,  twentieth- 
century  society  requires  "a  surplus  of  persons  to  maximize 
the  fit  between  persons  and  positions  in  the  rational 
selection  of  personnel  in  economic,  educational,  political, 
and  marital  institutions."20  Those  persons  who  lacked 
desirable  social  characteristics  and  engaged  in  behavior 
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deemed  deviant  ran  the  risk  of  becoming  part  of  this  surplus 
population.   Bizarre  behavior  coupled  with  other  suspect 
characteristics  (such  as  poor  school  performance)  could 
permit  society  to  label  the  deviant  individual  as  a  mentally 
defective  moron.   Because  Southern  institutions  dealt 
directly  with  morons,  they  served  the  controversial  function 
of  protecting  society  from  these  deviant  individuals. 

While  judges  and  social  workers  sometimes  tended  to 
label  and  initiate  institutionalization  of  morons  on  the 
basis  of  their  deviant  behavior,  these  officials  more  often 
identified  idiots  through  their  appearance  and  inability  to 
function.   Usually  physically  handicapped,  idiots  appeared 
obviously  different,  and  even  laymen  could  appreciate  their 
need  for  assistance.   Their  personal  incompetence,  not  their 
societal  role,  dictated  admission  to  Southern  institutions. 
The  perception  of  idiots  as  individually  unable  to  fit  into 
society,  according  to  Farber,  "represented  an  attempt  to 
isolate  retardation  from  other  social  problems." 21   The 
idiot  population  of  these  institutions  seemingly  presented 
more  of  a  medical  than  a  social  problem. 

The  tension  inherent  in  identifying  and 
institutionalizing  retarded  persons  based  both  on  social 
deviancy  and  personal  incomptency  fostered  conflict  over  the 
functions  of  Southern  institutions.   While  protection  of  the 
feeble-minded  provided  the  major  rationale  for  committing 
low-level  idiots,  protection  of  society  from  the  feeble- 
minded remained  the  reason  for  admitting  higher  level 
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morons.     For  the  moron  population,  judges  and  other 
committing  officials  viewed  their  retardation  as  deviance 
from  the  norm  rather  than  individualized  incompetence.   This 
deviance,  wrote  Farber,  "implies  a  social  problem,  a  threat 
to  established  social  relationships;  it  suggests  that  a 
proportion  of  the  population  is  using  inappropriate  means  or 
goals."     Once  an  individual  is  labelled  as  deviant  and 
retarded,  labelling  theory  predicts  that  he  or  she  would 
fulfill  the  expectations  of  that  role.   Many  high  level 
morons  fit  this  sociological  model  of  deviant  behavior. 
Unable  to  conform  to  societal  expectations,  their  deviant 
behavior  allowed  community  officials  to  label  them  as 
mentally  defective  and  commit  them  to  institutions  for  the 
feeble-minded.   Conversely,  lower  level  idiots  appeared  as 
no  threat  to  the  established  social  order.   Judges  committed 
them  to  institutions  for  their  own  protection  and  to  provide 
relief  for  their  overburdened  families.   Caught  between 
these  two  mutually  exclusive  missions  of  protection  for  and 
from  society,  Southern  institutions  could  not  fulfill 
either.   In  the  first  decades  of  their  existence,  these 
institutions  muddled  along,  neither  training  retarded 
individuals  for  a  more  productive  life,  nor  protecting 
society  from  the  supposed  menace  of  the  feeble-minded. 
While  Farber 's  sociological  dichotomy  of  deviancy 
versus  incompetency  provides  a  clear  theoretical  focus  for 
this  work,  the  notion  of  social  control  appears  more 
problemmatic.   The  concept  of  social  control  has  provided 
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historians  and  sociologists  with  the  agenda  for  numerous 
books,  articles,  papers,  and  conference  sessions;  yet  there 
is  no  precise  resolution  of  how  and  when  to  use  the  term. 
The  idea  of  social  control  has  become  so  elastic  that  it 
lacks  explanatory  power.   It  can  be  used  to  explain  almost 
any  historical  phenomenon. 

Sociologist  Joseph  Roucek's  1978  definition  of  social 
control  reveals  why  this  concept  can  have  such  broad 
explanatory  powers.   Social  control,  he  asserts,  can  be 
defined  as  "all  those  processes  by  which  society  and  its 
component  groups  influence  the  behavior  of  individual 
members  towards  conformity  with  group  norms.  .  .  .  The 
leaders  ('the  elites')  use  not  only  a  body  of  custom  and 
traditions  but  also  impersonal  forces  to  attain  authority  as 
well  as  to  make  people  willing  to  be  ruled  by  that 
authority."24  While  the  concept  of  social  control  fell  out 
of  favor  among  sociologists  in  the  1940s  because,  according 
to  David  Rothman,  it  "became  flabby,  almost  synonomous  with 
the  totality  of  society,"  historians  expropriated  the  term 
in  the  1960s  and  gave  it  a  decidedly  radical  cast.   Writing 
about  his  social  control  work  on  prisons,  sociologist 
Michael  Ignatieff  explained  that  "Prison  [and,  by 
implication,  any  other  total  institution]  was  thus  studied 
not  for  itself  but  for  what  its  rituals  of  humiliation  could 
reveal  about  a  society's  ruling  conceptions  of  power,  social 

25 

obligation,  and  human  malleability.'"'-' 
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Much  good  historical  work  came  out  of  this  loosely 
organized  social  control  framework.   Monographs  provided  a 
healthy  corrective  to  the  previous  Whiggish  institutional 
histories  that  viewed  the  growth  of  services  for  the  deviant 
and  dependent  as  inherently  positive  and  uplifting.   But 
they  did  little  to  advance  the  argument  past  the  catchwords 
of  control  and  subordination.   "The  widespread  attempt  to 
label  reform  movements  as  social  control  efforts,"  wrote 
John  Mayer  in  1983,  "...  while  occasionally  serving  the 
purpose  of  polemics,  often  does  little  to  help  understand 
historical  developments  over  time."26 

The  disputes  over  the  historical  interpretations  of 
social  welfare  institutions  have  been  many  and  heated,  but 
not  very  illuminating.   All  sides  agree,  however,  that  the 
debate  must  move  past  a  continued  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  social  control.   This  work  does  that  by  examining  the 
important  question  of  why  at  a  particular  period  of  time 
nine  Southern  states  suddenly  discovered  the  problem  of  the 
feeble-minded  and  attempted  to  alleviate  it  with  an 
institutional  solution.   Accepting  that  those  persons 
interested  in  institutionalizing  feeble-minded  individuals 
acted  from  a  variety  of  motivations  (from  genuine  concern  to 
an  attempt  to  control  a  loosely  defined  deviant  population) , 
I  place  humanitarianism  and  social  control  as  two  poles  of  a 
continuum  rather  than  as  divergent  Manichaen  world  views. 
This  work  also  presupposes  an  inherently  dialectical 
relationship  between  the  state  and  its  citizens.   Social 
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control  analysis,  on  the  other  hand,  assumes  the 
invisibility  of  individual  actors-  the  state  and  its 
pervasive  influence  holds  center  stage.   The  state  certainly 
victimized  many  individuals  institutionalized  as  feeble- 
minded, but  these  persons  and  their  families  also  helped  to 
shape  the  dimensions  of  their  commitment.   Families  and 
communities  played  major  roles  in  the  process  of 

institutionalization,  often  for  mundane  and  personal 

27 
reasons. 

The  social  control  model  may  turn  erstwhile  reformers 

into  villians  but  it  places  the  institution  squarely  in  a 

social  context.   Sociologists  Stanley  Cohen  and  Andrew  Scull 

commented  in  198  3  that  "what  became  recognized  is  that 

matters  of  crime,  deviancy,  delinquency,  illness,  and 

madness  don't  just  every  now  and  then  touch  on  wider  issues 

of  politics,  economics,  and  power.   They  are  intimately 

related  and,  indeed,  these  very  categories  are  politically 

defined."28   The  move  to  institutionalize  feeble-minded 

persons  in  the  South  in  the  first  decades  of  the  twentieth 

century  took  place  in  the  political  arena.   It  formed  part 

of  an  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  vast  economic  and 

demographic  changes  which  swept  across  the  South  during  this 

period.   This  work  owes  a  debt  to  the  social  control 

theorists,  whose  work  encouraged  me  to  look  at  retardation 

and  the  public  response  to  it  in  a  broadly  defined  political 

context. 
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Other  scholars,  particularly  Ellen  Dwyer  and  Nancy 
Tomes,  have  examined  institutions  from  an  internal,  rather 

o  q 

than  an  external,  perspective.     This  case  study  approach 
highlights  the  interaction  between  staff  and  patients  and 
deemphasizes  the  larger  issues  raised  by  the  social  control 
theorists.   These  authors  provide  the  reader  with  a  sense  of 
the  daily  life  of  an  institution,  the  mundane  programming 
which  affects  the  lives  of  patients  and  staff  alike.   Done 
well,  this  type  of  analysis  provides  insight  into  the 
implementation  of  public  policy  at  its  most  basic  point  and 
returns  human  agency  into  a  social  control  argument  that,  at 
its  most  extreme,  regards  individual  action  as  either 
malevolent  or  inconsequential  in  the  face  of  impersonal 
economic  and  social  trends. 

"We  need  to  know  far  more  about  the  internal  and 
external  factors  that  governed  the  evolution  of  psychiatry 
and  mental  hospitals,"  wrote  Gerald  Grob  in  1977. 30   The 
following  work  heeds  Grob's  precept  by  examining 
institutions  for  the  mentally  retarded  from  both  the  inside 
and  the  outside  and  reveals  a  program  in  search  of  a  true 
purpose.  Southern  institutions  grew  like  Topsy  in  the  1910s 
and  1920s  in  response  to  a  problem  neither  rigidly  defined 
nor  scientifically  delineated.   Beset  by  political  pressures 
and  monetary  constraints,  superintendents  also  struggled  to 
control  diverse  populations  of  individuals  labelled  as 
feeble-minded.   The  implications  of  racial,  class,  and 
gender  decisions  in  labelling  and  institutionalization 
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necessarily  provide  insight  into  the  nature  of  Southern 
society  in  the  first  four  decades  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Emphasizing  these  categories  of  analysis  allows  much  more 
than  a  portrait  of  feeble-minded  institutions  in  ten 
Southern  states.   The  treatment  of  persons  labelled  as 
feeble-minded  illuminates  the  broader  questions  of  both 
national  social  welfare  policy  and  Southern  society  and 
closes  a  gap  in  the  historical  literature. 

While  Southern  institutions  retained  a  somewhat 
separate  identity  from  those  in  other  regions,  national 
social  welfare  organizations  played  an  important  role  in 
their  growth  and  development.   Funding  and  support  from 
Northern  philanthropies  proved  especially  crucial  to  the 
timing  and  development  of  these  institutions.   Money  and 
personnel  from  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene 
(funded  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation)  and  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  provided  the  groundwork  and  rationale  for  the 
opening  of  many  of  the  South 's  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded.  World  War  I  was  crucial  for  this  relationship  at  a 
time  when  Northern  influence  and  Southern  social  welfare 
policy  coincided.   The  widespread  use  of  the  newly  developed 
individualized  intelligence  tests  on  World  War  I  military 
recruits  revealed  an  astounding  number  of  feeble-minded 
persons  among  the  thousands  tested.   The  results  proved 
especially  disheartening  in  the  South,  where  the  average 

32 

white  male  scored  in  the  imbecile  range. 
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The  establishment  of  Southern  institutions  reflected 
both  national  trends  and  regional  developments  socially  and 
politically.   The  goal  of  this  work,  then,  is  to  examine  the 
meaning  of  f eeble-mindedness  in  a  particular  region  during 
the  first  forty  years  of  the  twentieth  century.   It  is  a 
study  of  the  intersection  of  ideas  about  feeble-mindedness 
and  their  implementation  as  public  policy.   The  inter- 
relationships between  deviancy  defined  as  feeble-mindedness 
and  class,  race,  and  gender  provide  a  window  on  both 
Southern  society  and  the  historical  treatment  of  retarded 
persons  in  the  United  States. 

Abbreviations 

The  notes  of  all  chapters  and  the  bibliography  of  this 
work  rely  on  the  following  abbreviations. 

A.A.M.D. —  American  Association  on  Mental  Deficiency 

A. A. S.F.M. —  American  Association  for  the  Study  of 
Feeble-Mindedness 

A.M.O. —  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  American 
Institutions  for  the  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded 

A.R. —  Annual  Report 

B.R. —  Biennial  Report 

C.C. —  Caswell  Center  Archives,  Kinston,  North  Carolina 

E.R.O. —  Eugenics  Record  Office 

G.P.O. —  Government  Printing  Office 

G.S.A. —  Georgia  State  Archives,  Atlanta 

G.S.C. —  Gainesville  Sunland  Center,  Gainesville, 
Florida 

J. P. A. —  Journal  of  Psycho-Asthenics.   The  Journal  was 
the  official  publication  of  the  A.M.O.  and  its 
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successors,  the  A.A.S.F.M.  and  the  A.A.M.D.,  and 
published  the  proceedings  of  their  yearly- 
meetings. 

N.C.C.-U.N.C. —  North  Carolina  Collection,  Wilson 
Library,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill 

N.C.C.C. —   National  Conference  on  Charities  and 
Corrections 

N.C.M.H. —  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene 

N.C. S.W. —  National  Conference  on  Social  Work 

O.R.C. —  Old  Records  Center,  North  Carolina  State 
Archives,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

R. A.C. —  Rockefeller  Archive  Center,  Pocantico  Hills, 
New  York 

R.G. — Record  Group 

S.S.C. —  Southern  Sociological  Conference 

S.H.C.-U.N.C. —  Southern  Historical  Collection, 

Wilson  Library,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill 
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CHAPTER  II 

CARE  AND  CONTROL: 

THE  AMBIVALENT  PROGRESSIVE  LEGACY 


To  one  who  anticipates  the  general  trend  of  human 
life,  it  is  evident  that  the  occasional  removal  by 
society  of  an  individual  or  even  many  may  be 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  social  group. 
(Reverend  Karl  Schwartz-  1908) 


The  first  forty  years  of  the  twentieth  century 
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categorized  as  "feeble-minded."   Between  1914  and  1923,  nine 
Southern  states  joined  this  movement  as  they  established 
institutions  for  the  feeble-minded.   Florida  appeared 
typical  as  its  legislature  authorized  a  new  facility  in 
1919,  charged  with  the  "care  and  protection"  of  patients 
committed  to  it.    Throughout  these  years,  the  nationwide 
pace  of  institutionalization  increased  dramatically.   In 
1904,  17.3  feeble-minded  persons  per  one  hundred  thousand  of 
the  general  population  had  been  institutionalized.   By  1923, 
this  figure  had  climbed  to  46.7;  by  1930,  to  55.5;  and  by 
1940,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  study,  it  had  soared  to 
77.8. 3   These  numbers  were  not  simply  a  manifestation  of  the 
better  medical  and  scientific  detection  and  reporting 
methods  which  leaders  in  the  field  developed  during  this 
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time  period.   Nor  did  they  solely  signify  an  increasing 
societal  awareness  of  the  problems  of  the  feeble-minded,  as 
many  Progressive  era  reformers  believed.   Finally,  the 
numerical  increase  did  not  represent  merely  a  blatant 
attempt  to  segregate  and  control  a  portion  of  the  population 
labelled  as  deviant  and  threatening.   On  the  contrary, 
between  1900  and  1940  the  generation  of  Progressive 
reformers  and  their  successors  forged  solutions  to  the 
problems  associated  with  f eeble-mindedness  that  incorporated 
elements  of  all  three.4   This  complex  interplay  between 
scientific  ideas  and  public  policy  implementation,  between 
humanitarian  impulses  and  the  need  for  social  control, 
forced  Southern  institutional  leaders  to  develop  facilities 
without  a  clear  understanding  of  their  function  or  their 
relationship  to  society  at  large. 

The  impetus  for  institutionalization  occurred  in  the 

Progressive  era,  a  time  of  massive  social  and  economic 

5 
change,  rooted  in  rapid  industrialization  and  urbanization. 

The  transforming  experience  of  the  Panic  of  1893  and  the 

resultant  depressed  economy  forced  many  government  officials 

to  search  for  new  ways  to  manage  public  affairs.   However, 

these  new  methods  remained  paradoxically  tied  to  a  perceived 

past  of  conflict-free  innocence.   Ironically,  many  reformers 

sought  to  foster  this  ideal  state  through  social 

manipulation  and  scientific  reasoning.   In  1903,  Martin 

Barr,  superintendent  and  chief  medical  doctor  of  the 

Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded, 
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addressed  this  duality  when  he  observed  that  better 
institutional  treatment  of  deviants  would  "secure  at  once 
safety  to  society,  less  tension  to  community,  and  a  greater 
liberty,  therefore,  greater  happiness,  to  the  individual."6 

One  Progressive  remedy  for  social  problems  incorporated 
the  increasing  use  of  state  power  and  the  financial 
resources  of  large  corporations.    National,  regional,  and 
state  policy  concerning  the  threat  of  the  feeble-minded  to 
the  social  order  reflected  this  corporate  outlook.   The 
Eugenics  Record  Office  provided  the  best  example  of 
corporate  funding  for  feeble-minded  research.   Founded  in 
1904  in  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  New  York,  by  Charles  Davenport, 
as  the  Station  for  Experimental  Evolution,  it  became  the 
Eugenics  Record  Office  in  1910,  when  its  work,  according  to 
Davenport,  had  "been  liberally  supported  by  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Harriman  and  by  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller."8   By  1918,  the 
Office  had  moved  under  the  purview  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution,  where  it  remained  until  1940.   All  told,  over  a 
thirty  year  period,  the  Rockefeller,  Harriman,  and  Carnegie 
philanthropies  poured  over  one  million  dollars  into  the 
Eugenics  Record  Office.   The  Office  engaged  in  research  on 
the  heritability  of  mental  deficiency  and  disseminated 
information  on  the  social  effects  of  f eeble-mindedness.   It 
also  popularized  a  scientific  view  of  feeble-mindedness  as 
inherited  and  incurable.   This  belief  shaped  the  opinions  of 
many  professionals  in  the  field,  particularly  in  the  1910s 
and  1920s.   The  Office  published  such  tracts  as  Davenport's 
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The  Feebly-Inhibited,  Arthur  Estabrook's  The  Jukes  in  1915, 
and  Harry  Laughlin's  "Report  of  the  Committee  to  Study  and 
to  Report  on  the  Best  Practical  Means  of  Cutting  off  the 
Defective  Germ  Plasm  in  the  American  Population,"  which 
placed  the  blame  for  criminality  and  poverty  on  a  rapidly 
growing  class  of  feeble-minded  persons.    The  researchers  at 
the  Record  Office  belied  the  myth  of  the  disinterested 
scientist.   The  information  provided  by  the  Eugenics  Record 
Office  helped  shape  a  worldview  that  saw  retarded  persons  as 
a  menace  and  a  drain  on  resources.   "It  cannot  be  admitted," 
Davenport  wrote  in  a  1912  article,  "that  f eeble-mindedness 
is  a  personal  and  private  matter.  ...  In  a  large  sense, 
his  [the  feeble-minded  individual's]  is  a  matter  of  national 
concern. " 

The  ideological  and  intellectual  presuppositions  of 
corporate  donors  accompanied  the  funds  they  made  available. 
They  bolstered  a  belief  in  the  class-based  threat  of  the 
feeble-minded  that  so  permeated  early  twentieth  century 
thinking.11   Other  corporately  funded  philanthropies  joined 
the  crusade  to  address  the  problems  of  the  feeble-minded. 
Money  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  funded  programs  of  the 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  (N.C.M.H.),  founded  in 
1909,  which  conducted  individual  state  surveys  to  determine 
planning  reguirements  for  feeble-minded  individuals.   The 
N.C.M.H.  placed  particular  emphasis  on  organizing  these 
surveys  in  Southern  states,  where  the  lack  of  appropriate 
institutional  facilities  for  feeble-minded  persons  appeared 
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critical.   Between  1915  and  1926,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
allocated  $304,250  to  the  N.C.M.H.  for  these  surveys. 
Foundation  leaders  recognized  their  utility  in  helping 
Southern  states  initiate  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded. 
Foundation  minutes  reported  in  December  1920  that  "the 
results  of  studies  in  southern  states  presents  a  most 
striking  illustration  of  their  value.   In  1915,  when  the 
first  surveys  were  undertaken,  the  only  public  institution 
for  the  mentally  deficient  was  that  of  Virginia.   Today,  in 
each  case  as  the  result  of  recommendations  made  by  those  who 
conducted  these  surveys,  six  southern  states  have  provided 
institutions  of  this  kind."4-^ 

Similarly,  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  organized  in 
1907  with  a  grant  of  ten  million  dollars  from  the  estate  of 
financier  Russell  Sage,  provided  funds  for  surveys  of  social 
conditions,  including  mental  retardation,  particularly  in 
the  South.   W.  H.  Slingerland,  Special  Agent  of  the 
Foundation's  Child  Helping  Department,  reported  in  192  0  that 
"Louisiana  so  far  has  not  found  it  possible  to  provide  any 
special  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  and  epileptic. 
The  need  is  now  recognized  by  all  intelligent  citizens."13 

Progressive  attempts  at  social  engineering  gave  special 
emphasis  to  the  effect  of  deviant  populations  on  society. 
Social  reformers  often  blamed  societal  ills  on  those  classes 
least  able  to  conform  to  societal  expectations.   A  1915 
Special  Report  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  spoke  of 
the  link  between  social  problems  and  retardation  in  graphic 
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terms.   "The  high-grade  imbecile  and  the  moron  constitute 
one  of  most  serious  social  problems.  .  .  .  What  accentuates 
the  problem,  however,  is  that  many  of  the  high-grade  are 
sexual  perverts  and  criminals."   It  went  on  to  conclude, 
echoing  Charles  Davenport,  "the  worst  phase  of  the  menace  of 
the  feeble-minded  .  .  .  [is]  that  feeble-mindedness  itself 
is  hereditary."1    The  Maryland  Mental  Hygiene  Survey  of 
1921,  subsidized  and  conducted  by  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  put  the  problem  more  succintly  when  it  warned 
that  "it  is  important  for  us  to  protect  ourselves  from  the 
Feeble-Minded. "15 

During  the  first  two  decades  of  the  twentieth  century, 
persons  labelled  as  feeble-minded  emerged  as  a  distinct 
group.   Until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  those 
persons  deemed  feeble-minded  remained  categorized  as  insane, 
and  often  were  incarcerated  in  large  custodial  mental 
hospitals.   The  varied  rationales  for  this 
institutionalization  led  to  the  establishment  of  asylums 
whose  very  function  remained  unclear.   These  asylums, 
ostensibly  organized  for  humanitarian  purposes,  often  became 
custodial  warehouses  for  long-term  control.     "The  mental 
hospital,  precisely  because  of  the  diffuse  nature  of  medical 
theory  and  its  inability  to  provide  firm  guidelines,"  wrote 
historian  Gerald  Grob  in  1973,  "was  particularly  susceptible 
to  nonmedical  influences,  including  dominant  social  values 
as  well  as  changing  attitudes  towards  and  practices  with 
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dependent  groups  generally."    The  early  nineteenth  century 
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reform  impulse,  filled  with  high  hopes  and  aspirations  for 
the  amelioration  of  social  ills,  dissolved  in  the  second 
half  of  the  century  as  insane  asylums  became  dumping  grounds 
for  society's  uncategorized  unfortunates.   As  pressure  for 
change  increased,  reformers  laid  great  stress  on 
differentiating  between  those  truly  insane  and  other  deviant 
groups,  especially  the  feeble-minded.   Even  as  early  as 
1848,  the  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  American 
Institutions  for  the  Insane  reported  the  need  for  separation 
of  insane  and  retarded  persons.   In  its  Annual  Report  of 
that  year,  The  Association  "called  attention  ...  to  the 
deplorable  and  neglected  condition  of  the  Idiotic  and 
Imbecile,  and  the  urgent  necessity  of  establishing  asylums 
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and  schools  for  their  comfort  and  improvement .  "  J"°   Many  of 
these  institutions  for  the  insane  prided  themselves  on  high 
cure  rates  for  their  patients,  especially  since  legislative 
appropriations  hinged  upon  the  percentage  of  patients  cured 
by  institutional  action.   The  continued  placement  of  feeble- 
minded persons  in  insane  asylums  threatened  these  high  cure 
rates,  as  feeble-minded  individuals  often  failed  to  respond 
to  treatment  modalities  and  instead  remained  without 
improvement  in  the  institution  for  long  periods.   Those 
feeble-minded  removed  from  insane  asylums  seldom  ended  up  in 

an  appropriate  placement,  however.   For  many,  the  county 

19 
almshouse  was  the  location  of  last  resort. 

National  census  reports  confirmed  the  increasing 

numbers  of  the  feeble-minded,  both  in  the  community  and  in 
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institutions.   By  1890,  over  10,000  persons  categorized  by 
the  Census  Office  as  "idiotic"  resided  in  either  almshouses 
or  institutions  designed  for  the  insane.  (See  Table  2.1) 
The  census  data  also  revealed  that  while  the  majority  of 
retarded  persons  placed  under  dependent  care  lived  in  either 
insane  asylums  or  almshouses,  separate  specialized 
institutions  cared  for  increasing  numbers  of  them.   These 
facilities  had  existed  in  the  United  States  since  1848,  when 
the  first  one  opened  in  Massachusetts.   Many  of  the 


TABLE  2.1 

Idiotic  Persons  Enumerated  by  the  U.S.  Census 

1850-1890 

Census  Yr.     1850     1860     1870     1880     1890 

Number       15787    18930    24527    76249    95571 

#/100,000     68.1     60.2     63.6     153.3    152.7 
Population 

#  in  Instit.   2429     5254 

for  Mentally 

Retarded 

#  in  Instit.   —     —    —      1141    2469 
for  Mentally 

111 

#  in 

Almshouses    —     —       5867     7811 

Source:   Census  Data  Reported  in  K.  Charlie  Lakin. 
Demographic  Studies  of  Residential  Facilities  for  the 
Mentally  Retarded  (Minneapolis,  Minnesota:  University  of 
Minnesota  Department  of  Psychoeducational  Studies,  1979), 
Table  4,  p.  22. 
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reformers  involved  in  humane  treatment  for  the  insane,  among 
them  Dorothea  Dix  and  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  also  advocated 
these  institutions,  designed  specifically  for  the  mentally 
retarded.   By  the  1850s,  institutions  existed  in 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York.   Twenty  years 
later,  institutions  housing  only  mentally  retarded 
individuals  served  2,429  persons  in  fourteen  states,  twelve 
of  them  located  in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest.  Among  Southern 
states,  only  Kentucky  initiated  a  separate  institution, 
founding  the  Feeble-Minded  Institute  in  Frankfort  in  1860. 
In  spite  of  these  facilities,  in  the  nineteenth  century  a 
majority  of  the  institutionalized  feeble-minded  remained 

part  of  the  undifferentiated  deviant  population  housed  in 

2  0 
insane  asylums  or  in  county  almshouses. 

The  need  to  identify  specific  deviant  categories 

occurred  simutaneously  with  the  organization  of  specialized 

"helping  professions,"  designed  to  manage  and  control 

particular  types  of  deviance.   Emulating  their  insane  asylum 

superintendent  brothers,  six  medical  doctors  organized  the 

Association  of  Superintendents  of  Institutions  for  Idiots 

and  Feeble-Minded  Persons  on  June  6,  1876.   Begun  at  the 

campus  of  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  in  Media, 

Pennsylvania,  the  organization  reflected  the  views  of  Isaac 

Kerlin,  the  superintendent  of  that  school.   Kerlin  believed 

that  institutional  superintendents  needed  to  share 

expertise,  lobby  uniformly  for  improvements  in  care,  and 

organize  as  a  pressure  group  to  raise  public  awarenesss  of 
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the  problems  associated  with  the  feeble-minded.   The  event, 
indicative  of  the  growing  specialization  of  the  mental 
health  field,  marked  the  beginning  of  a  separate 
organization  dedicated  solely  to  the  care  and  training  of 
the  feeble-minded.   Only  two  years  later,  the  group  changed 
its  title  from  "Association  of  Superintendents"  to 
"Association  of  Medical  Officers,"  recognizing  the 
importance  of  physicians  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
feeble-minded.   The  primary  relationship  of  medical  doctors 
to  the  study  of  idiocy  and  the  increasing  demarcation  of 
specialized  categories  appeared  symptomatic  of  larger  social 
trends.   Medical  historian  Charles  Rosenberg  explained  these 
trends  in  1981  by  observing  that  "...  professionalism, 
efficiency,  and  the  all-sufficient  efficiency  of  science  all 
conspired  to  help  legitimate  this  particular  social 
order."21 

Many  leaders  of  the  movement  to  institutionalize  the 
feeble-minded  also  recognized  that  commitments  alone  could 
not  solve  the  increasing  problems  associated  with  mental 
deficiency.   State  budgetary  constraints  simply  would 
not  allow  the  massive  building  program  necessary  if  all 
feeble-minded  were  to  be  institutionalized.   This  situation, 
according  to  a  1916  Survey  article,  left  "probably  not  more 
than  fifteen  percent  of  the  demonstrably  feeble-minded  in 
the  United  States  .  .  .  segregated  in  special  colonies  or 
institutions  suitable  for  their  care."22   Professionals 
remained  split  over  the  efficacy  of  this  policy.   While  the 
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superintendent  of  Iowa's  Soldiers'  Orphan  Home  noted  in  1913 
that  "no  feeble-minded  person,  no  matter  how  high  the  grade, 
or  how  expert  the  training,  is  capable  of  self-support.  . 
.,"  a  social  worker  reported  to  the  1916  New  York  City 
Conference  on  Charities  that  "any  comprehensive  system  of 
segregating  the  unfit  is  remote  at  least"  and  .  .  .   "brings 
to  the  front  the  whole  idea  of  personal  freedom."^ 

The  desire  to  further  categorize  deviant  persons 
resulted,  more  fundamentally,  from  over-all  changes  in  the 
American  economic  structure.24   The  growth  of  an  integrated 
market  economy  further  stimulated  the  increasing  need  to 
differentiate  between  able-bodied  and  disabled  poor  persons. 
Sociologist  Andrew  Scull  pointed  out  that  the  capitalist 
economy  transformed  the  population  into  a  "modifiable  and 
manipulable  human  material  whose  yield  would  be  steadily 
enlarged  through  careful  management  and  improvements  in  use 
and  organization  designed  to  gualitatively  transform  its 
value  as  an  economic  resource."2   Many  persons  unable  to 
work  because  of  their  bizarre  behavior  patterns  were  placed 
either  in  institutions  for  the  insane  or  the  county 
almshouse.    The  need  to  return  "cured"  institutionalized 
persons  to  society,  coupled  with  superintendents'  needs  to 
report  their  successes  in  curing  their  patients,  led  to 
increasing  pressure  to  establish  separate  institutions  for 
the  "incurable"  feeble-minded.   Along  this  line,  the  1917- 
1919  biennial  report  of  the  Florida  State  Hospital  for  the 
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Insane  concluded  that  "they  [feeble-minded]  persons  do  not 
need  to  be  treated  on  the  same  basis  as  the  insane. "^a 

Generated  by  concerns  about  economic  efficiency, 
identification  of  feeble-mindedness  became  increasingly 
class-specific.   This  class-based  notion  gave  further 
impetus  to  the  founding  of  separate  institutional  facilities 
for  the  feeble-minded.   Addressing  the  A.A.M.D.  as  its 
president  in  1937,  South  Carolina  State  Training  School 
Superintendent  Benjamin  Whitten  revealed  the  longevity  of 
these  class  beliefs.   "This  class,"  he  reported,  "would  have 
sat  at  the  head  table  ...  if  there  had  been  a  'Jukes' 
family  reunion.  .  .  .  Their  presence  causes  both  economic 
and  social  waste."27   The  1915  Virginia  Special  Report  on 
Mental  Defectives  reached  a  similar  conclusion.   "Fully 
eighty  percent  of  our  almshouse  inmates  are  feeble-minded," 
it  reported,  while  "a  large  number  of  persons  receiving 
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volunteer  and  public  outdoor  relief  are  feeble-minded.1" 
Concern  about  the  class-based  nature  of  feeble-mindedness 
did  not  remain  a  regional  problem.  United  States  Public 
Health  Surgeon  Dr.  Taliaferro  Clark  told  the  1916  N.C.C.C. 
meeting  that  "the  home  environment  and  the  mental  attitude 
of  parents  who  are  themselves  retarded  are  .  .  .  potent 
factors  in  the  mental  retardation  of  their  children."29 
More  than  simply  a  measure  of  inadeguate  intelligence, 
feeble-mindedness  became  increasingly  associated  with  the 
poverty  and  degradation  of  the  lower  classes. 
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An  even  stronger  relationship  seemed  to  exist  between 
feeble-mindedness  and  criminal  behavior.   Dr.  Walter 
Fernald,  a  nationally  recognized  institutional 
superintendent  from  Massachusetts,  cogently  expressed  his 
belief  in  the  link  between  criminality  and  feeble-mindedness 
when  he  wrote  in  1909  that  "every  imbecile  is  a  potential 
criminal.'*30   Researchers  conducted  elaborate  surveys  to 
establish  the  relationship  between  feeble-mindedness  and 
criminal  behavior.31   Removal  of  the  feeble-minded  from  the 
general  population  seemed  the  simplest  solution  for  lowering 
the  burgeoning  crime  rate.   The  final  report  of  the  1919 
Georgia  Commission  on  Feeble-Mindedness  stated  that,  "the 
depredations  growing  out  of  their  criminal  behavior  furnish 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  arguments  for  a  state-wide 
policy  of  protection  against  the  menace  of  feeble- 
mindedness."32  In  1916,  Joseph  Byers ,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  National  Committee  on  Provision  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded,  and  later  Kentucky's  Commissioner  of  Public 
Institutions,  announced  the  means  of  implementing  this 
policy  when  he  addressed  the  N.C.C.C.   "We  now  know,"  he 
said,  "that  Feeble-Mindedness  enters  into  and  complicates 
every  one  of  our  great  social  problems,  and  we  are  beginning 
to  know  that  the  first  step  in  their  solution  must  be  the 
identification  and  elimination  of  this  feeble-minded 
element."   Byers  proposed  to  accomplish  this  by  placing 
feeble-minded  persons  in  "permanent  segregation  in  suitable 
institutions  under  state  control."33 
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The  search  for  solutions  to  the  social  problems  caused 
by  the  menace  of  the  feeble-minded  increasingly  employed 
scientific  methods  of  analysis.   Science  provided  a  key  to 
imposing  a  semblance  of  order  upon  a  world  of  seemingly 
relentless  change.   Far  from  undermining  existing  social 
conditions,  science  in  the  early  twentieth  century  provided 
a  needed  continuity  in  social  thought.   "Only  through  such 
shifts  in  formal  context  and  sources  of  authority," 
explained  historian  Charles  Rosenberg,  "could  traditionally 
prescribed  norms  find  adequate  ideological  support  in  this 
period  of  rapid  social  change."34   Reflecting  this  new 
emphasis,  the  National  Conference  on  Charities  and 
Corrections  changed  its  name  to  the  National  Council  on 
Social  Work,  embodying  a  shift  to  a  more  scientific  and 
professional  stance  toward  social  problems.   The  changing 
content  of  the  Journal  of  Psycho-Asthenics  also  demonstrated 
the  newly  emphasized  belief  in  scientific  solutions.   By 
1913,  the  Journal  contained  many  articles  on  psychological 
intelligence  testing,  biological  breeding,  and  prevention  of 
mental  defects  by  scientific  procedures. 

While  a  scientific  world  view  gradually  achieved 
ascendancy,  the  charitable,  benevolent  basis  for  care  of  the 
feeble-minded  persisted.   Indeed,  it  often  merged  with 
scientific  thought,  providing  a  strange  mix  of  old  and  new. 
As  early  as  1899,  Dr.  Martin  Barr,  Kerlin's  successor  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School,  wrote  of 
the  need  of  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  to  "guide  us 
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to  the  Statlier  Eden  of  simple,  manners,  purer  laws  which 
the  twentieth  century  shall  usher  in."36   In  1915,  Dr.  C. 
Banks  McNairy,  Superintendent  of  North  Carolina's  Caswell 
Training  School,  also  voiced  this  altruistic  view  when  he 
appealed  to  the  North  Carolina  Legislature  for  increased 
funding.   "I  am  proud  to  know  that  the  time  has  come  when 
good  Christian  people  of  our  grand  old  state,"  he  announced, 
"have,  by  their  actions,  said  that  these  unfortunates  [the 
feeble-minded]  no  longer  shall  be  tied,  chained,  and  staked 
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out  as  animals." 

The  gradual  absorption  of  scientific  approaches  to 
management  of  social  ills  coincided  with  the  continuing 
attempts  of  medical  doctors  to  control  the  treatment,  care, 
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and  training  of  feeble-minded  persons.     In  his  1896 
presidential  address  to  the  A.A.S.F.M.,  Dr.  Martin  Barr 
stated  his  belief  in  the  continuing  importance  of  the 
medical  profession  in  the  field  of  mental  retardation.   "No 
such  Institution  should  ever  have  a  head  officer  not  a 
medical  man,"  he  stated,  "for  the  very  simple  reason  that 
men,  no  matter  how  capable  otherwise,  cannot  approach  the 
subject  of  care,  training,  and  true  scientific  study  of  such 
defectives  without  the  preliminary  training  afforded  by  the 
medical  school."39   Even  though  in  1906  the  Association  of 
Medical  Officers  of  American  Institutions  for  Idiotic  and 
Feeble-Minded  Persons  changed  its  name  to  the  American 
Association  for  the  Study  of  Feeble-Mindedness,  this  change 
did  not  mean  an  end  to  medical  domination  of  the 
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organization  or  the  profession.   In  the  forty  year  period 
from  1900  to  1940,  only  five  non-physicians  assumed  the  one- 
year  term  as  president  of  the  A.A.S.F.M.   The  South  followed 
this  medical  model.   Throughout  these  years,  medical  doctors 
held  the  position  of  superintendent  in  every  Southern 
institution.40 

The  growth  of  a  scientific  world  view  provided  a 
framework  for  a  hereditarian  approach  to  the  problem  of 
mental  defect.   Charles  Darwin's  theories  of  evolution,  the 
adaptation  of  them  to  the  field  of  eugenics  by  his  cousin 
Francis  Galton,  and  the  rediscovery  of  Mendelian  genetics  in 
1900  led  many  in  the  field  of  research  into  feeble- 
mindedness to  embrace  the  view  that  mental  defect  was 
carried  genetically  from  generation  to  generation.   In  1916, 
Edward  Johnstone,  superintendent  of  New  Jersey's  influential 
Vineland  Training  School,  concluded  that  "f eeble-mindedness 
is  strongly  inheritable."41  Between  1874  and  1926,  authors 
with  hereditarian  predilictions  published  fifteen  major 
studies  of  family  geneologies,  attempting  to  prove 
scientifically  the  direct  heretability  of  f eeble-mindedness. 
The  high  point  of  these  publishing  ventures  came  in  the 
second  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  with  the  release  of 
nine  new  books.42   Henry  Goddard's  The  Kallikaksr  published 
in  1912,  proved  the  most  important  of  these  works.   Goddard, 
a  disciple  of  pioneering  psychologist  G.  Stanley  Hall  and  a 
prolific  pamphleteer  and  ardent  proselytizer  for  the 
hereditarian  cause,  wrote  the  book  while  the  director  of 
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Vineland's  Feeble-Minded  Laboratory.   Goddard's  reputation 
and  influence  gave  credibility  to  the  feeble-minded 
movement.43   Southern  proponents  of  increased  programs  for 
the  feeble-minded  invoked  the  specter  of  Goddard's 
hereditary  line  of  feeble-minded  individuals  to  convince 
legislatures  of  the  need  for  institutional  facilities.   The 
1915  Virginia  report  on  Mental  Deficiency  summed  up  this 
viewpoint  when  it  announced  that  "the  form  of  mental 
degeneracy  known  as  feeble-mindedness  is  the  most  dangerous, 
because  it  is  directly  inherited." 

The  absolute  belief  in  the  inherited  nature  of  feeble- 
mindedness prompted  calls  for  the  removal  of  the  feeble- 
minded from  the  human  race's  breeding  stock.   Henry  Goddard 
viewed  this  as  a  matter  of  "segregation  and  sterilization." 
Others  went  further.   Dr.  Herman  Matzinger,  of  the 
University  of  Buffalo,  explained  in  1919  that  "the  only  way 
of  preventing  mental  defect  that  is  scientific  and  offers 
any  prospect  of  relief  from  the  inherent  dangers  of  the 
present  state  of  things  is  the  absolute  and  certain 
prevention  of  decendants  from  the  mental  defective.  There  is 
no  alternative."45  This  desire  to  purify  the  genetic  lines 
of  Americans  gave  rise  to  apocalyptic  calls  for 
sterilization,  such  as  this  excerpt  from  the  1934 
Superintendent's  Report  of  Florida  Farm  Colony  for  the 
Epileptic  and  Feeble-Minded: 

a  step  towards  checking  this  on-rushing  horde 
now  devouring  civilization  would  be  the  surgical 
sterilization  of  every  feeble-minded  person 
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coming  within  the  purview  of  the  law,  thus 
precluding  them  from  reproducing  their  kind 
.  .  .  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  would 
be  denied  the  power  of  spreading  .  .  .  his  or  her 
defective  progeny.   Can  civilization  stand  the 
strain  if  nothing  is  done  to  lessen  or  stop  it? 

By  1948,  thirty-eight  states  had  legally  established 

criteria  for  eugenic  sterilization,  and  24,957  persons 

labelled  as  mentally  retarded  had  been  sterilized, 

presumably  for  the  protection  of  society. 

While  eugenics  provided  a  scientifically  based  program 

for  ameliorating  the  problems  of  the  mentally  defective,  no 

consensus  arose  concerning  its  application.   Eugenicists 

argued  over  both  fundamental  matters,  such  as  the  debate 

over  nature  versus  nurture,  and  strategies  for  action. 

Historians,  such  as  Leon  Kamin,  eager  to  condemn  the 

movement  (and  there  is  much  within  it  which  demands 

condemnation)  often  assumed  eugenics  provided  a  structured 

platform  with  strong  leadership.48   This  was  not  the  case. 

Even  so  fervent  a  hereditarian  as  Henry  Goddard  wrote  in 

1912  that  "criminality  is  not  born,  it  is  made."   An 

editorial  in  a  1912  issue  of  the  American  Breeders'  Magazine 

lamented  that  "without  assuming  the  role  of  alarmists,  it 

must  be  admitted  that  this  subject  [eugenics]  is  sure  to 

drift  more  or  less  for  a  lack  of  adequate  leadership."49   In 

the  South,  as  well,  institutional  leaders  spoke  up  against 

hereditarian  determinism.   In  1935,  Virginia  State  Colony 

Superintendent  Dr.  G.  B.  Arnold  told  the  Virginia  Conference 

of  Social  Work  that  "the  factor  of  environment  cannot  be 
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stressed  too  strongly." 
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While  a  belief  in  the  need  for  protection  of  society 
from  the  assumed  menace  of  retarded  individuals  contributed 
to  institutionalization  and  sterilization,  humanitarian 
impulses  cannot  be  discounted  all  together.51   The  push  for 
better  institutional  arrangements,  more  humane  care  for  the 
feeble-minded,  and  measures  to  prevent  retardation  composed 
part  of  a  broader  social  concern  that  characterized  the 
entire  Progressive  Era.52   The  National  Conference  on 
Charities  and  Corrections  organized  a  separate  division  in 
1912  designed  specifically  to  attack  the  problems  associated 
with  feeble-minded  persons.   By  1916,  a  National  Committee 
on  Provision  for  the  Feeble-Minded  had  been  organized  in 
Philadelphia,  with  veteran  philanthropist  and  N.C.C.C. 
member  Alexander  Johnson  as  its  executive  secretary.   Thus 
in  the  1910s,  the  creation  of  two  major  new  bodies  reflected 
the  humanitarian  aspects  of  progressive  response  to  the 
problems  of  the  feeble-minded. 

Humanitarian  currents  existed  in  the  South  as  well. 
The  Southern  Sociological  Conference  represented  an 
institutional  expression  of  the  progressive  reform  impulse. 
Founded  in  1912  by  religious  leaders  and  charity  workers, the 
S.S.C.  provided  a  forum  for  the  discussion  of  social 
problems  in  the  South  and  methods  for  their  amelioration. 
It  also  exemplified  the  transitional  nature  of  the  helping 
professions  during  this  time  period.   Over  the  decade  of  the 
1910s,  the  S.S.C.  moved  slowly  toward  a  professional 
attitude  regarding  society's  problems,  yet  maintained  the 
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religious  orientation  of  earlier  philanthropic 
organizations.  The  program  of  the  initial  1912  meeting  in 
Nashville  featured  a  myriad  of  reform  issues,  including 
abolition  of  the  convict  lease  system,  temperance  and 
prohibition,  initiation  of  child  labor  legislation,  and 
establishment  of  juvenile  court  systems.   The  delegates  also 
listed  "proper  care  of  defectives,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the 
insane,  the  epileptic,  and  the  feeble-minded"  as  major 
objectives.53   In  Florida,  other  organizations  followed  the 
lead  of  the  S.S.C.   Marcus  Fagg,  head  of  the  Jacksonville- 
based  Children's  Home  Society  and  State  Secretary  of  the 
N.C.C.C.  reported  to  that  organization's  1912  national 
meeting  in  Cleveland  that  "the  social  outlook  in  Florida  is 
most  encouraging,  for  the  people  all  over  the  state  are 
being  awakened  to  the  needs  of  the  state,  especially  along  . 
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.  .  institutional  lines." 

Expression  of  this  humanitarian  concern  for  the  plight 
of  the  feeble-minded  often  took  a  decidedly  paternalistic 
cast.   In  1900,  Martin  Barr  exemplified  this  when  he  wrote 
that  "the  settlements  [institutions]  of  simple  childless 
folk  must  themselves  be  in  a  certain  way  always  children, 
finding  their  happiness  in  congenial  occupations  and  guiet 
pleasures."55   Twenty-three  years  later,  this  paternalism 
remained  intact.   The  1923  Kentucky  Mental  Hygiene  Survey 
reported  that  "it  is  important  that  people  generally  shall 
realize  that  the  feeble-minded  are  children,  that  the  rest 
of  us  must  assume  responsibility  for  them  and  help  them  as 
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we  help  children."56   This  paternalistic  approach  fostered 
long  terms  of  institutionalization,  as  it  created  dependence 
upon  staff  rather  than  the  training  of  patients  for 
independent  living  outside  insitutions. 

This  humanitarian  impulse,  expressed  through 
paternalistic  professional  organizations,  coincided  with  a 
concommitant  belif  in  the  efficacy  of  state  power  to  achieve 
progressive  ends.     States  slowly  developed  mechanisms  to 
organize  and  coordinate  stategies  for  handling  deviant 
groups  at  a  state,  rather  than  local,  level.   In  New  York, 
prior  to  1890,  local  boards  of  control  provided  supervision 
of  institutions  for  insane  and  feeble-minded  persons. 
Established  in  1890,  the  State  Board  of  Lunacy  became 
responsible  for  institutional  supervision.   The  trend  toward 
centralization  continued  in  1901  when  the  New  York 
legislature  authorized  a  separate  fiscal  office  for  state 
institutions.58   Summarizing  the  move  towards  centralized 
state  control,  Moorhead  Murdoch,  Superintendent  of 
Pennsylvania's  Polk  Training  School,  wrote  in  1913  that  "the 
care  of  the  feeble-minded  ...  is  a  problem  for  the  state, 
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not  the  city  or  the  county."-^ 

Southern  states  followed  their  Northern  counterparts  in 
the  move  towards  centralized  control  over  institutions  for 
the  "socially  inadequate  classes."   In  1915,  South  Carolina 
organized  a  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections, 
controlling  all  state  institutions.   The  Board  was  re- 
organized in  1920  and  re-named  the  State  Board  of  Public 
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Welfare,  charged  with  controlling  "defective  children  both 
in  institutions  and  outside  them."   Georgia's  moves  to 
centralized  control  followed  a  more  circuitous  route. 
Gracewood,  the  Georgia  Institution  for  the  Feeble-Minded, 
opened  in  1923  under  the  dual  authority  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  founded  in  1919,  and  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare,  founded  in  1915.   This  bifurcated  arrangement 
continued  until  1931,  when  a  governmental  re-organization 
program  abolished  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and 
established  an  eleven  member  Board  of  Control  of 
Eleemosynary  Institutions  to  manage  the  institution  and 
seven  others.   Only  six  years  later,  this  Board  was  also 
abolished  and  Gracewood  came  under  the  auspices  of  the  newly 
re-organized  Department  of  Public  Welfare.60 

While  Southern  states  established  institutions  for  the 
feeble-minded  because,  according  to  a  South  Carolina  report, 
"in  attacking  the  problem  of  f eeble-mindedness  we  are  also 
attacking  the  problems  of  crime  and  pauperism  at  their  very 
roots,"  the  Georgia  example  showed  that  once  established, 
institutions  often  had  difficulty  maintaining  an  identity. 
Neither  fully  medical  institutions,  penal  facilities,  nor 
extensions  of  the  inchoate  welfare  system,  these 
institutions  often  fell  through  the  funding  cracks  of  these 
bureaucratized  agencies.   Thus  in  1923,  Gracewood 
Superintendent  Dr.  George  Preston  reported  that  "the  school 
for  the  feeble-minded  at  Gracewood  has  had  even  a  harder 
struggle  financially  than  Alto  [the  State  Tuberculosis 
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Sanitorium] . "61   In  a  region  where  state  funding  for  public 
welfare  programs  was  minimal,  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded received  the  smallest  part  of  the  pie. 

As  Southern  institutions  struggled  with  financial 
problems  based  often  on  their  undifferentiated  role  in  state 
social  welfare  policy,  federal  census  data  confirmed  the 
movement  towards  increasingly  centralized  state  control  over 
institutional  populations.   In  1904,  county  almshouses 
housed  fifty-four  percent  of  the  30,898  institutionalized 
feeble-minded  nationwide.   By  1923,  the  percentage  of 
feeble-minded  in  almshouses  had  dropped  to  twenty-two 
percent,  with  the  remaining  seventy-eight  percent  residing 
in  institutions,  mainly  state  facilities,  built  specifically 
to  house  mentally  defective  persons.  * 

In  Southern  states,  the  need  to  remove  the  feeble- 
minded from  almshouses  provided  a  powerful  rationale  for  the 
building  of  separate  institutions.   The  1919  Mississippi 
Mental  Deficiency  Survey,  conducted  by  the  N.C.M.H., 
reported  that  feeble-minded  persons  comprised  3  6.6  percent 
of  Mississippi's  poorhouse  residents.   The  desire  to  protect 
society  from  the  feeble-minded  remained  important  for  the 
growth  of  centralized,  public  programs  for  controlling  this 
class  of  deviant.   The  Mississippi  Survey  reported  that 
almshouse  care  of  the  mentally  retarded  was  not  acceptable. 
Indeed,  it  concluded  that  "the  most  drastic  criticism  of 
poor-farm  care  is  that  little  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent 
propagation. "DJ 
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Far  from  being  an  isolated  reform  program,  the  movement 
to  institutionalize  feeble-minded  individuals,  remained  tied 
to  other  aspects  of  Progressive  thought,  through  common 
strands  of  state  intervention  and  paternalistic 
humanitarianism.   Even  the  ideas  and  idiom  surrounding 
overseas  expansion  found  their  correlative  in  thinking  about 
the  feeble-minded.   The  vocabulary  adopted  by  leaders  in  the 
movement  to  improve  treatment  of  the  feeble-minded  reflected 
this  trend.     Institutional  leaders  chose  the  word 
'colony, '  coined  to  identify  small  satellite  institutions 
for  those  feeble-minded  who  might  return  to  society,  to 
correspond  to  the  term  for  overseas  possessions  that 
assumedly  would  also  benefit  society.   In  1903,  Martin  Barr 
fused  these  two  meanings  of  colony  when  he  wrote  that  "an 
ideal  spot  might  be  found  [for  an  institution]  either  on  one 
of  the  newly  acguired  islands,  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  or  the  far  West."65   The  language  of 
Progressive  imperialists  and  those  involved  with  the 
mentally  defective  seemed  interchangeable.   "When  the  day 
comes,  that  all  or  nearly  all  the  degenerate  are  gathered 
into  industrial  celibate  communities,"  an  1899  editorial  in 
the  Journal  of  Psycho-Asthenics  proclaimed,  "how  rapidly 
will  the  xWhite  Man's  Burden'  of  distress,  pauperism,  and 
disease,  which  he  must  be  taxed  to  support  begin  to 
diminsh?"66 

The  Progressive  reform  movements  also  stressed  the 
close  ties  of  the  emerging  middle  class  to  notions  of 
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correct  and  proper  behavior.67   Reformers,  such  as  Goddard 
and  Fernald,  tended  to  view  complex  social  and  economic 
problems  in  the  context  of  public  and  private  morality, 
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blaming  poverty  on  a  lack  of  moral  fiber  in  the  poor.     In 
this  period  of  wide-ranging  societal  concerns,  the  search 
for  solutions  often  centered  on  simplistic  answers  based  on 
individual  moral  action.   Many  reformers  conveniently  blamed 
criminality,  urban  blight,  prostitution,  and  unemployment  on 
a  sexually  active,  rapidly  reproducing  class  of  feeble- 
minded individuals,  which  if  allowed  to  increase  in  size 
would  drag  the  entire  American  population  down.   At  the  1916 
N.C.C.C.  meeting  in  Indianapolis,  Helen  McMurchy  clearly 
stated  the  moral  component  of  reform  for  the  feeble-minded. 
"Mental  defectives,"  she  explained,  "with  little  sense  of 
decency,  with  no  control  of  their  passions,  with  no 
appreciation  of  the  sacredness  of  the  person  and  the  higher 
references  of  life,  become  a  centre  of  evil  in  the  community 
and  inevitably  lower  the  moral  tone."  9   North  Carolina's  C. 
Banks  McNairy,  Superintendent  of  Caswell  Training  School, 
addressed  the  1923  A.A.S.F.M.  meetings  in  Detroit  with  more 
of  the  same  rhetoric.   "We  can  never  change  the  mental 
capacity  of  the  defective  delinguent  or  the  moron,"  he 
announced,  "nor  can  we  raise  their  moral  conception  to  our 
social  ideals."70   The  growing  numbers  of  persons  committed 
to  institutions  for  deviant  social  behavior  reflected  the 
attitudes  and  morality  of  middle  class  America. 
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This  middle  class  attitude  consisted  of  more  than  a 
feeling  of  simple  moral  superiority.   It  contained,  in  the 
words  of  historian  Morton  Keller,  "the  mix  of  Christian 
benevolence,  moral  reform,  ^scientific'  human  improvement, 
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and  protection  of  a  threatened  social  order."     These 
diverse  roots  of  social  action  led  to  a  multiplicity  of 
goals  in  policies  concerning  feeble-minded  persons.   Some 
leaders  recommended  "the  absolute  necessity  of  permanent 
sequestration;"  others  believed  that  the  "feeble-minded 
should  be  guarded  or  segregated  during  the  child  bearing 
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period."     Progressives  believed  in  the  efficacy  of 
governmental  action  to  implement  positive  individual  change. 

Debate  persisted,  however,  over  whether  feeble-minded 
persons  could  actually  be  improved  by  governmental 
intervention.   In  an  influential  article,  Henry  Goddard, 
after  using  the  Binet  test  of  intelligence  on  a  sample  of 
residents  at  Vineland,  wrote  that  "feeble-minded  children 

are  trainable,  but  not  improvable  in  intellectual 
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capacity."    Two  schools  of  thought  arose  out  of  Goddard' s 

findings.   One  viewed  institutionalization  as  permanent, 

custodial  care.   Other  professionals,  however,  believed  that 

proper  instruction  and  training  of  high-level  feeble-minded 

persons  would  allow  them  to  return  to  their  communities  and 

live  semi-independent  productive  lives.   In  1917  Charles 

Bernstein,  Superintendent  of  New  York's  Rome  Custodial 

Asylum  (soon  to  be  re-named  the  Rome  State  School, 

reflecting  Bernstein's  philosophy)  wrote  that  the  duty  of 
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the  institution  was  to  "rehabilitate  and  return  the  services 
of  these  inmates  to  the  state  and  its  .  .  .  citizens."74 
The  differences  in  approaching  the  problems  of  feeble- 
mindedness, and  the  variety  of  individuals  labelled  as 
feeble-minded,  forced  institutional  leaders  to  implement  a 
series  of  disparate,  often  opposing,  programs,  leading  to  a 
distinct  lack  of  clear-sighted  insitutional  goals. 

The  growth  of  community  special  educational  programming 
appeared  closely  allied  with  the  movement  to 
institutionalize  increasing  numbers  of  feeble-minded 
individuals.   The  1920  Report  of  the  South  Carolina  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  recognized  "the  importance  of  the 
public  school  as  a  social  agency,  and  of  school  teachers  as 
social  workers."   It  concluded  that  "the  State  needs  more 
special  classes,  more  teachers  trained  for  this  work.  .  .  "75 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  reports  revealed  the  special  class 
alternative  as  an  increasingly  attractive  one  to  educators 
(See  Table  2.2).   Educators  understood  the  importance  of 
this  trend.   They  also  realized,  in  a  way  few  institutional 
leaders  did,  that  the  increase  in  numbers  of  special 
students  did  not  imply  that  the  feeble-minded  posed  a 
serious  threat  to  the  nation.   The  1916-1918  Survey  of 
Education  reminded  its  readers  that  "these  large  percentages 
of  increase  do  not  necessarily  mean  that  society  is  being 
burdened  with  unusually  increasing  percentages  fo  feeble- 
minded and  sub-normal  children,  but  rather  indicate  that 
provision  is  being  made  for  the  education  and  care  of 
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children  who  in  years  gone  by  had  little  opportunity  for 


education 
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The  differing  strategies  for  attempting  to  ameliorate 
the  problems  of  the  mentally  retarded  resulted  from  the 
varieties  of  Progressive  thought,  stretching  on  the 
continuum  from  humanitarianism  to  social  control. 
Humanitarians  viewed  the  feeble-minded  as  individuals,  as 


Table  2.2 
Special  Classes  Throughout  the  Nation 


Year  j   of  States  £   of  Cities  #  of  Students 
1922            23             133  23,252 

1927  32  218  51,814 

1932  39  483  75,099 

1934  39  526  84,458 

1936  43  643  99,621 


Source:   1932-1934  Biennial  Survey  of  Education, 
Department  of  Interior,  Office  of  Education  (Washington,  D, 
C:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1939).  "Chapter  VI- 
Statistics  of  Special  Schools  and  Classes  for  Exceptional 
Children",  Vol  2,  p.  2. 


victims  of  overwhelming  social  forces.   The  report  of  the 
1924  Rhode  Island  Social  Welfare  summarized  this  viewpont 

when  it  concluded  that  "the  Mental  Defective  is  a  social 
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problem  largely  because  he  is  not  given  a  square  deal." 
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Conversely,  advocates  of  social  control  approached  the 
mentally  defective  person  as  a  deviant  member  of  society  and 
a  cause  of  other  social  problems.   Government  action  would 
improve  society  by  removing  feeble-minded  individuals  from 
it.   "It  is  socially  ruinous  to  all,"  wrote  the  Reverend 
Joseph  Mastin,  the  Secretary  of  the  Virginia  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  in  1916,  "for  them  [feeble-minded 

7  R 

persons]  to  reproduce  their  kind." 

Some  extreme  backers  of  this  social  control  position 
even  went  so  far  as  to  blame  humanitarian  efforts  for  the 
rise  in  the  number  of  mentally  defective  persons.   Writing 
in  the  1909  J. P. A. ,  Richard  Milburn  of  Indiana's  School  for 
Feeble-Minded  Youth  commented  that  "with  the  spread  of 
humanitarianism,  the  increased  means  of  sparing  and 
prolonging  life,  many  feeble-minded  persons  are  now  alive 
who  under  conditions  prevailing  a  century  would  have  been 
dead.   Some  of  these  have  brought  children  into  the  world 
and  chances  are  2  to  1  that  these  are  also  feeble-minded." 
In  1916,  Lewis  Terman,  the  psychologist  responsible  for 
developing  the  Stanford-Binet  intelligence  test,  echoed 
these  sentiments.   "Various  beneficent  social  agencies  and 
organized  charities,  necessary  and  humane  as  these  are," 
Terman  wrote,  "...  often  contribute  to  the  survival  of 
individuals  who  would  otherwise  not  be  able  to  live  and 
reproduce.   The  result  is  an  ever  increasing  proportion  of 
socially  unfit  individuals  in  our  state's  population."  9 
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In  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  twentieth  century, 
states,  both  North  and  South,  concluded  that  large  public 
institutions  could  solve  the  problems  caused  by  feeble- 
minded individuals.   However,  the  Progressive  legacy  of 
institutionalization  appeared  much  more  problematic 
regarding  the  role  and  purpose  of  these  facilities. 
Concerns  for  the  feeble-minded  individual  and  his  or  her 
rights  had  to  be  measured  against  the  needs  of  society  as  a 
whole.   Though  most  decisions  regarding  the  process  of 
institutionalization  favored  the  needs  of  society,  enough 
ambiguity  remained  to  cloud  the  functions  of  institutions  to 
professionals  and  laymen  alike.   Dr.  William  Cornell,  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Education,  captured  these 
contradictions  perfectly  in  1920.   "It  is  apparent  that  the 
State  Institutions  for  the  Feeble-Minded  in  the  United 
States,"  he  wrote,  "are  in  a  developmental,  or  transitional 
stage.   It  is  also  apparent  that  too  many  are  simply 
custodial  in  function."80 
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Figure  2 . 1 
Institutions  for  the  Feeble-Minded  in  the  South 


State 
Alabama 


Florida 


Georgia 


Kentucky 


Louisiana 


Mississippi 


Institution 
Partlow  State  School 
for  Mental  Defectives, 
Tuscaloosa 


Year  Founded1 
1919 


Florida  Farm  Colony  for 

Epileptic  and  Feeble-Minded, 
Gainesville 

Georgia  Training  School 
for  Mental  Defectives, 
Gracewood 

State  Institution  for  the 
Feeble-Minded, 
Frankfort 

State  Colony  and  Training 
School,  Alexandria 

Ellisville  State  School, 
Ellisville 


North  Carolina  Caswell  Training  School, 
Kinston 

South  Carolina  State  Training  School, 
Clinton 


1921 


1921 


1860 


1922 


1923 


1914 


1920 


1923 


1908,  1914' 
19393 


Tennessee      State  Home  &  Training  School 
for  Feeble-Minded  Persons, 
Donelson 

Virginia       Lynchburg  State  Colony, 
Colony 
Petersburg  State  Colony, 
Petersburg 

1.  Year  first  patients  were  admitted. 

2.  Colony  opened  in  1908  as  an  institution  for 
epileptic  persons.   Feeble-minded  individuals  were  admitted 
in  1918. 

3.  Petersburg  State  Colony  was  the  South' s  only 
institution  for  black  patients. 
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CHAPTER  III 

MENTAL  RETARDATION  1900-1940: 

INSTITUTIONALIZATION  AND  STERILIZATION 


First-  All  plans  and  permanent  improvements 

of  the  institution  should  be  made  with  a 

view  to  eventually  caring  for  .  .  .  1,000 

children.   Second-  the  institution  should  give 

preference  to  the  high  grade  mental  defective 

.  .  .  Third-  .  .  .  the  Caswell  Training  School 

will  always  have  to  care  for  a  certain 

number  of  low  grade  untrained  deficients  .  .  . 

Fourth-  the  Caswell  Training  School  should  act 

as  a  laboratory  for  the  study  of  mental 

defectiveness  .  .  .  Fifth-  North  Carolina  should 

have  a  sterilization  law  .  .  . 

(Kate  Johnson,  North  Carolina  Commissioner  of 

Public  Welfare,  1925) 1 


In  the  period  1900-1940,  those  concerned  with  the 
feeble-minded  refined  their  methods  of  classifying  their 
subjects  and  embraced  a  variety  of  solutions  to  the  problems 
they  posed.   Intelligence  testing  and  its  many  variants 
became  the  standard  means  of  identifying  and  classifying  the 
feeble-minded,  although  by  1940,  critics  had  successfuly 
altered  earlier  "scientific"  models,  while  social  and 
behavioral  definitions  had  grown  in  importance. 

Regarding  the  actual  treatment  of  the  feeble-minded, 
reformers  and  public  officials  proposed  and  implemented 
various  approaches.   Institutionalization,  criminalization, 
colony-type  arrangements,  special  education,  and 
sterilization  each  gained  wide  support  for  a  time. 
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Moreover,  concern  about  particular  classes  of  the  feeble- 
minded, notably  females  and  those  involved  in  criminal 
activities,  evoked  specifically  targeted  responses.   Yet  by 
1940,  largely  because  of  an  inability  to  resolve  competing 
claims,  the  lack  of  sustained  support  for  any  one  solution, 
and  the  financial  exigencies  of  the  depression, 
institutionalization,  with  relatively  little  provision  for 
training  or  education,  remained  the  dominant  method  of 
programming  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

During  this  forty  year  period,  the  South  both  followed 
and  stood  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  country.   For  a  variety 
of  reasons,  including  its  poverty,  its  low  level  of  public 
services,  its  commitment  to  racial  segregation,  and  its 
generally  conservative  orientation  toward  governmental 
functions,  the  South  processed  a  smaller  percentage  of  its 
potential  feeble-minded  population  that  did  other  sections. 
Like  practitioners  in  other  sections,  however,  professionals 
in  the  South  utilized  many  of  the  solutions  advanced  during 
this  time  period.   And  like  the  rest  of  the  nation,  the 
South  retained  institutionalization  as  the  primary  response 
to  the  problems  of  the  feeble-minded. 

While  institutionalization  remained  the  overwhelming 
choice  in  the  search  for  solutions  to  the  feeble-minded 
problem,  medical  doctors,  scientists,  educators,  and 
psychologists  suggested  alternative  methods  of  ameliorating 
the  consequences  of  mental  retardation.   The  growth  of 
intelligence  testing  provided  a  hoped-for  method  for  the 
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objective  analysis  of  mental  levels.   By  the  mid-1920s,  the 
discovery  of  more  complex  hereditary  laws  allowed  genetic 
studies  to  progress  beyond  the  simplistic  gene  trait 
theories  postulated  by  Charles  Davenport.    Moreover, 
innovative  superintendents  challenged  the  efficacy  of 
institutional  care  by  returning  patients  to  community 
settings,  providing  a  model  for  the  deinstitutionalization 
movement  of  the  1970s  and  1980s.3   Special  education 
classrooms  proliferated,  offering  community  alternatives  to 
placing  high-level  persons  in  institutions.   However,  fiscal 
retrenchment  in  the  19  3  0s  forced  the  abandonment  of  many 
alternatives  to  institutionalization.   Psychologists  and 
educators,  moreover,  used  the  new  testing  measures  more  as  a 
tool  in  the  commitment  process  than  as  a  device  to  implement 
remediation  strategies  for  retarded  persons. 

During  this  period,  eugenic  sterilization,  which 
provided  another  alternative  to  institutionalization,  also 
came  into  use.   The  rationale  for  this  procedure  assumed 
feeble-minded  persons  could  be  de-institutionalized  only  if 
they  could  not  procreate  and  therefore  bear  feeble-minded 
offspring.   Thus  in  many  states,  sterilization  and  release 
from  the  institution  went  hand  in  hand.   Sterilization, 
however,  never  became  the  panacea  its  more  ardent  proponents 
hoped.   In  spite  of  these  alternative  programs,  then,  the 
desire  to  remove  the  feeble-minded  by  committing  them  to 
institutions  persisted  in  the  field  of  mental  retardation. 
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The  need  to  define  accurately  f eeble-mindedness  and  its 
various  sub-categories  plagued  experts  and  laymen  alike 
during  this  forty  year  period.   The  fuzziness  of  the 
definition  also  provided  difficulties  in  establishing 
programs  to  remediate  the  problems  of  f eeble-mindedness.   In 
1915,  Frederick  Kuhlman,  superintendent  of  Minnesota  State 
School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  expressed  his  dissatisfaction 
that  "in  no  state  .  .  .  does  the  law  attempt  to  define  what 
constitutes  f eeble-mindedness. "4    Tennessee's  1928  statute 
reflected  this  non-specificity.   "The  term  x feeble-minded' 
shall  include  persons  with  such  a  degree  of  mental 
defectiveness  from  birth  or  from  early  age,"  it  stated, 
"that  they  are  unable  to  care  for  themselves  and  to  manage 
their  affairs  with  ordinary  prudence,  and  that  they  are  a 
menace  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  themselves  or  of 
others."5    In  1910,  Henry  Goddard,  using  the  newly  designed 
Binet  Standardized  Intelligence  Test,  attempted  to  clarify 
the  terminology  by  creating  a  new  category  under  the  rubric 
of  f eeble-mindedness-  the  moron.   Morons,  of  whom  Goddard 
declared  "the  public  [are]  entirely  ignorant,"  composed  the 
highest  level  of  mental  defectiveness  and  required  different 
methods  of  training  and  education  than  those  appropriate  for 
the  lower  classifications  of  idiot  and  imbecile.6    By  1927, 
Goddard,  then  at  Ohio  State  University,  explained  that 
morons  "are  not  hopeless  and  incurable  mental  defectives, 
but  merely  the  lowest  group  of  the  body  politic  .  .  . 
capable  of  becoming,  in  a  limited  way,  regular  members  of 
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the  social  group."    While  Goddard  held  out  hope  for 
morons,  however,  many  other  experts  considered  them  the  most 
dangerous  category  of  mental  defective.   Indeed,  it  was  in 
the  moron  classification  that  the  belief  in  feeble- 
mindedness as  deviance  reached  its  full  fruition.   Writing 
in  1919,  Edgar  Doll,  then  Goddard's  colleague  at  Vineland, 
wrote  that  "the  moron,  wherever  we  find  him,  is  a  constant 
source  of  danger."8   In  the  very  year  Goddard  spoke  of  the 
promise  of  the  moron  category,  that  very  class,  composed 
almost  entirely  of  individuals  with  criminal  histories  or 
sexual  problems,  comprised  forty-four  percent  of  the  total 
institutionalized  population.   This  increasing 
institutionalization  of  morons  occurred  in  spite  of  the  1923 
warning  by  C.  Banks  McNairy  at  the  A.A.S.F.M.  meeting  in 
Detroit  that  the  "moron  and  the  defective  delinquent  must 
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eventually  be  handled  by  the  community."^ 

The  'discovery'  of  the  moron  class  led  to  calls  for 
better  methods  of  intellectual  measurement.   The  development 
of  the  Binet-Simon  standardized  intelligence  tests  provided 
the  first  empirical  scientific  method  of  determining  the 
intellectual  capabilities  of  feeble-minded  individuals. 
These  tests  also  enabled  psychologists  and  educators  to 
place  persons  more  accurately  within  the  newly  specified 
sub-categories  of  feeble-mindedness.   Developed  in  France  in 
1906  as  diagnostic  tools  for  educational  remediation  by  Dr. 
Alfred  Binet,  the  tests  took  on  a  different  function  in  the 
United  States.   Educational  measurement  experts  in  the 
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United  States  used  the  instruments  as  a  standardized  basis 
for  categorizing  levels  of  mental  deficiency,  believing  they 
could  solve  the  problems  associated  with  subjective  medical 
classifications.     Goddard  used  Binet's  test  questions, 
standardized  them  on  feeble-minded  children  in  the  1910s, 
and  added  the  concept  of  a  mental  age  equivalency  for  the 
three  levels  of  mental  retardation-  idiocy,  imbecility,  and 
feeble-mindedness. 11      In  1916,  Dr.  Lewis  Terman  of  Stanford 
University  standardized  the  Binet  test  on  thousands  of 
normal  and  feeble-minded  children  and  introduced  the  idea  of 
the  Intelligence  Quotient  (I.Q.).   The  I.Q.  helped  to  take 
into  account  the  age  and  experience  of  the  test  taker, 
neither  of  which  could  be  considered  by  using  Goddard 's 
mental  age  equivalency  figures.   The  A.A.M.D.  assigned  each 
level  of  feeble-mindedness  (the  term  now  "used  generically 
to  include  all  degrees  of  mental  defect")  its  own  range  of 
I.Q.  scores.12   Idiots  tested  out  with  scores  of  twenty-five 
or  lower,  imbeciles  were  determined  to  have  I.Q.s  ranging 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty-five,  and  morons  were  classified 
as  having  scores  ranging  from  fifty-five  to  seventy-five. 
These  tests  represented  an  ostensible  advance  in  objective 
identification  of  feeble-minded  individuals  and  they  did 
offer  a  method  of  evaluation  not  based  on  value-laden 
observation.   "They  [intelligence  tests]  enabled  us  to 
explain  feeble-mindedness,"  proclaimed  Dr.  Charles  Bernstein 
of  New  York's  Rome  State  School  in  1925.   The  tests  also 
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"simplified  the  diagnosis,  and  furnished  data  for 
training. "13 

While  the  testing  movement  offered  some  hope  for 
easier,  more  scientific  identification  of  feeble-minded 
individuals,  it  also  suffered  from  problems  of  question 
bias,  inadequate  standardization,  and  poor  administration. 
Goddard's  and  Terman's  use  of  the  techniques  of  standardized 
testing  also  raised  doubts  over  the  efficacy  of  the  entire 
procedure  itself.   When  first  administered  on  a  large  scale 
basis  in  1917  to  males  entering  the  Army,  the  tests  revealed 
an  astonishing  47.3  percent  of  the  test-takers  as  feeble- 
minded.  The  median  I.Q.  scores  for  Southern  males  proved 
even  more  frightening.   Only  Virginia  males  even  averaged  as 
high  as  the  moron  range;  for  the  others,  the  Army  Alpha  Test 
proclaimed  the  sobering  news  that  approximately  fifty 
percent  of  male  Southerners  were  imbecilic  (See  Table 
3.1).14   These  figures,  arrived  at  through  the  most  advanced 
scientific  testing  procedures,  reinforced  fears  concerning 
the  increasing  danger  posed  by  the  feeble-minded.   The  use 
of  I.Q.  testing  verified  to  many  that  feeble-mindedness 
appeared  on  the  rise.   Far  from  being  Social  Darwinists,  the 
hereditarians  involved  in  the  testing  movement  were 
primarily  concerned  with  the  survival  of  the  unfit,  and  with 
preventing,  in  the  words  of  a  North  Carolina  superintendent, 
"this  ever-increasing  blight  upon  society." 

Opposition  arose,  however,  to  the  uses,  and  frequent 
abuses,  of  intelligence  testing.   While  psychologist  R.  H. 
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TABLE  3.1 

Median  IQ  Scores  of  Southern  Males 

1917  Army  Alpha  Test 


Rank  Among  States1    State         Median  Alpha  IQ  Score2 

27  Virginia  56.3 

33  South  Carolina  47.4 

34  Tennessee  47.2 

3  5  Alabama  4  6.3 

36  Louisiana  45.2 

37  North  Carolina  43.2 

38  Georgia  42.2 

39  Arkansas  41.6 

4  0  Kentucky  41.5 
41  Mississippi  41.2 

Source:   Data  from  Herbert  Alexander.  "A  Comparison  of 
the  Ranks  of  American  States  in  Army  Alpha  and  in  Social- 
Economic  Status",  School  and  Society  (16,  405,  September  30, 
1922) ,  pp.  389-390. 

1.  Only  forty-one  states  were  tabulated  in  the  data. 
Florida  was  not  among  them. 

2.  "Average"  intelligence  is  scored  at  100.00  on  the 
Army  Alpha  test. 
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Haskell  looked  back  in  1944  on  "the  infallibility  of  the 
Binet  test,  of  the  psychometric  method,  of  the  M.A. ,  of  the 
I.Q.  soon  to  follow  [which]  became  a  fetish  to  be  worshipped 
and  protected  from  all  doubt  and  attack,  particularly  in  the 
educational  field.  .  .  , "  some  professionals  did  raise 
questions  over  the  efficacy  of  intelligence  testing  as  a 
single  measure  of  feeble-mindedness. 16   Even  as  early  as 
1914,  Dr.  Frederick  Kuhlman  of  Minnesota  had  stated  that 
"there  is  a  need  for  both  social  and  mental  criterion;  a 
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need  for  multiple  standards  of  identification. "M        In  1916, 
J.  E.  Wallace  Wallin,  a  St.  Louis  based  psychologist, 
reported  on  his  use  of  the  1911  Goddard  revision  of  the 
Binet  tests  on  Iowa  farmers.   "Not  a  single  one  of  these 
persons  could  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  be 
considered  feeble-minded,"  he  concluded.   Yet,  according  to 
the  test  results,  "every  one  of  the  above  individuals  would 
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be  feeble-minded." 

The  debate  over  testing  also  spilled  over  into  a  more 
public  forum.   In  1922-1923,  Walter  Lippmann,  the  social 
critic  and  newspaper  editor,  wrote  a  series  of  articles  in 
the  New  Republic  attacking  the  whole  moral  and  intellectual 
basis  of  the  intelligence  testing  movement.   While  critics 
such  as  Wallin  and  Kuhlman  recognized  the  place  of  testing 
as  a  part  of  a  larger  identification  process  for  feeble- 
minded individuals,  Lippmann  argued  that  what  "Binet  started 
is  in  danger  of  gross  perversion  by  muddleheaded  and 
prejudiced  men."   While  Lippman  attacked  the  Army  tests  in 
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the  public  forum,  psychologist  Abraham  Myerson  did  the  same 
within  the  profession.   In  a  scathing  1924  article,  Myerson 
and  Maurice  Hexter  blasted  the  intellectual  presuppositions 
of  psychologists  involved  in  the  army  tests.   "These  tests 
might  be  used,  and  in  fact  are  being  used,  we  believe,"  they 
warned,  "by  certain  people-  not  to  advance  science  or  in  the 
scientific  spirit,  but  for  race  discrimination  and  in  the 
spirit  of  propaganda."1   Myerson  and  Hexter  believed  the 
tests  simply  verified,  through  scientific  means,  pre- 
existing beliefs  about  the  intelligence  of  immigrants, 
blacks,  and  lower  class  groups. 

The  use  of  intelligence  testing  persisted,  although 
tempered  somewhat  by  the  disputes  over  the  claims  by  some  of 
its  more  vociferous  proponents,  especially  Harry  Laughlin. 
In  the  early  1920s,  Laughlin's  vigorous  attacks  on  the 
intelligence  of  immigrants  politicized  the  debate  even 
further.   In  a  time  of  intense  nativism,  Loughlin's 
hereditarian  and  racial  beliefs  found  a  large  audience.   In 
hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  in  1922,  Laughlin,  as  the  Committee's  expert 
eugenics  agent,  expressed  his  opinions  on  the  importance  of 
intelligence  testing.   "If  it  had  been  possible  to  have 
applied  a  mental  test  for  the  native  mental  abilities  of  the 
immigrants  who  are  now  in  the  United  States,  and  to  have 
drawn  the  line  between  low-average  C  and  inferior  D,"  he 
announced,  "there  would  have  been  refused  admission  45.6 
percent  of  .  .  .  [the]  aliens  who  are  now  in  the  United 
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States."20  Nativist  feeling  reached  its  high  water  mark 
with  the  passage  in  1924  of  the  Immigration  Restriction  Act. 
While  historians  debate  the  importance  of  Laughlin  to  the 
bill's  passage,  there  can  be  no  disputing  that  his  testimony 
raised  doubts  about  the  use  of  testing  and  the  heritability 
of  intelligence.   In  1924,  Joseph  Gillman,  a  University  of 
Pittsburgh  sociologist,  attacked  both  Laughlin' s  methods  and 
his  findings.   He  concluded  that  Laughlin  "attempted  to 
conceal  his  preconceptions  in  the  elusiveness  of  technical 
statistical  inaccuracies." 

Gradually,  the  A.A.S.F.M.  recognized  the  importance  of 
other  factors  in  the  identification  of  mental  retardation. 
American  practitioners  looked  to  the  British  definition  of 
mental  deficiency,  which  centered  on  its  social,  rather  than 
its  intellectual,  aspects.22   In  discussing  a  paper 
delivered  at  the  1921  A.A.S.F.M.  meeting,  Dr.  S.  D.  Porteus 
of  the  Vineland  Training  School  commented  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  "not  place  too  much  dependence  on  intelligence  tests 
alone."23   By  1939,  the  Terman-developed  Stanford  revision 
of  the  Binet  intelligence  test  had  been  regraded  to  overcome 
the  bias  previous  versions  had  shown  toward  immigrant  groups 
and  lower  social  classes.  Simultaneously,  psychologist  David 
Wechsler  had  developed  an  alternative  test,  the  Wechsler 
Bellevue  Scale,  which  explicitly  attempted  to  overcome  these 
problems.24    Presiding  over  the  1936  A.A.M.D.  meeting, 
Vineland' s  Edgar  Doll  spoke  of  the  need  for  a  new  three-part 
definition  of  f eeble-mindedness.   This  new  method  of 
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identification  would  consist  of  "social  inadequacy,  due  to 
low  intelligence,  which  has  been  developmentally 
arrested."25    Doll's  criteria  remain  the  basis  for  the 
present-day  definition  of  mental  retardation  as  written  in 
the  1983  A.A.M.D.  Classification  in  Mental  Retardation. 
"Mental  Retardation,"  it  provided,  "refers  to  significantly 
subaverage  general  intellectual  functioning  existing 
concurrently  with  deficits  in  adaptive  behavior  and 
manifested  during  the  development  period." 

While  institutional  leaders  argued  over  the  definition 
of  feeble-mindedness,  they  also  appeared  perplexed  over 
commitment  procedures  and  the  methods  states  used  to  admit 
persons  to  institutions.   Commitment  procedures  varied 
widely  from  state  to  state,  reflecting  differing 
interpretations  of  retardation  and  its  causes  and 
consequences.   In  a  1967  article  summarizing  commitment 
procedures,  educator  John  Clausen  wrote  that  "legal 
definitions  have  been  prominent  in  England.   In  the  U.S.A., 
however,  such  definitions  have  seldom  been  referred  to  in 
the  professional  literature.  .  .  .  "27  American  practioners 
seemed  more  apt  to  rely  on  medical  and  educational  criteria 
for  identifying  feeble-minded  individuals.   There  often 
appeared,  in  the  words  of  a  social  worker  examining 
provisions  for  retarded  persons,  a  lack  of  "an  exact 
definition  of  the  condition  to  require  this  form  of 
treatment  [commitment]."28   Since  states,  not  the  federal 
government,  operated  institutions,  there  existed  a  variety 
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of  differing  commitment  procedures,  a  circumstance  that 
often  made  admission  difficult.   No  peculiarly  Southern 
pattern  developed  in  setting  criteria  for  commitment;  states 
often  simply  followed  precedents  established  in  the 
commitment  of  mentally  ill  individuals  to  mental  hospitals. 
This  usually  involved  application  to  a  local  court,  where  a 
judge  would  issue  an  order  to  commit  based  on  testimony. 
Verification  of  mental  deficiency  had  to  be  corroborated  by 
an  expert  medical  witness.29   Kentucky  and  Mississippi, 
however,  showed  little  faith  in  medical  judgements,  instead 
relying  on  a  jury  to  determine  the  necessity  of 

30 

commitment. 

The  1915  Illinois  commitment  law,  enacted  in  hopes  of 
providing  a  model  for  the  nation,  adopted  both  social  and 
medical  criteria  and  assumed  institutionalization  was  an 
appropriate  response  for  feeble-minded  individuals  who  posed 
a  menace  to  their  community.   This  law  exemplified  the 
political  arena  in  which  the  debate  over  feeble-mindedness 
was  fought.  The  law  passed,  according  to  the  chairman  of  the 
State  Charities  Commission,  because  its  legislative  backers 
"laid  great  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  such  a  law  for  the 
protection  of  the  feeble-minded  themselves,  and  by  never 
mentioning  the  race  improvement  side  of  the  problem  in  our 
efforts  in  the  legislature."31   During  the  first  forty  years 
of  the  twentieth  century,  state  courts  both  North  and  South 
upheld  these  various  commitment  procedures  providing  they 
allowed  for  hearings  and  appeal  proceedings,  the  presence  of 
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relatives  at  the  hearing  or  trial,  and  the  establishment  of 
sufficient  proof  of  mental  defectiveness.32 

Though  commitment  laws  bureaucratized  admissions 

procedures,  they  did  little  to  settle  the  issue  of  which 

3  3 
persons  institutions  considered  admissable.     Differing 

definitions  of  feeble-mindedness,  based  on  a  variety  of 

legal,  medical,  and  social  criteria,  allowed  judges  to 

commit  persons  who  did  not  necessarily  meet  the 

institutional  definition  of  feeble-mindedness.   In  1929,  the 

Florida  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  Institutions 

authorized  Florida  Farm  Colony  Superintendent  Dr.  J.  H. 

Hodges  "to  dismiss  all  Inmates  at  the  Institution  who  were 

committed  solely  on  charges  of  delinquency  and  truancy  and 

not  in  any  sense  of  the  word  feeble-minded."34   Six  years 

later,  a  new  Farm  Colony  Superintendent,  Dr.  J.  H.  Colson 

still  grappled  with  the  problems  inherent  in  a  variable 

admission  policy.   Dr.  W.  W.  Shafer  wrote  to  Colson  about  a 

patient,  "a  girl,  seven  years  of  age  who  has  developed  the 

habit  of  masturbation.  .  .  .  She  seems  to  be  normal  in 

intelligence.   Do  you  think  you  can  take  her  in  your 

institution  and  help  her?"   Colson  replied  that  he  was  sorry 

"to  advise  that  we  could  not  do  anything  for  the  child  here. 

She  does  not  come  within  the  purview  of  the  law,  therefore, 

3  5 
she  could  not  be  committed  here." 

The  problem  of  the  relationship  of  the  feeble-minded  to 

criminal  behavior  converged  with  questions  concerning 

terminology  and  commitment.   The  definitional  disparity 
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between  deviant  behavior  and  incompetent  ability  reached  its 
nadir  in  the  discussion  of  feeble-mindedness  and 
criminality.   Many  Progressive-era  leaders  viewed  the 
feeble-minded  as  a  major  criminal  threat.   Walter  Fernald 
remarked  in  1912  that  "it  has  truly  been  said  that  feeble- 
mindedness is  the  mother  of  crime."36   In  accordance  with 
the  increasingly  distinct  categorizations  of  deviant 
persons,  researchers  "discovered,"  labelled  and  separated 
the  new  category  of  "defective  delinquent"  in  1910. 
Societal  concern  focused  on  the  members  of  this  new 
classification  as  major  causes  of  crime,  disease,  and 
poverty.   Leading  members  of  the  A.A.S.F.M.  recommended  the 

establishment  of  specialized  institutions  built  solely  for 

3  7 
the  incarceration  and  training  of  defective  delinquents. 

Established  not  only  to  protect  society  from  defective 

criminals,  these  new  institutions  also  shielded 

institutionalized  feeble-minded  persons  from  their 

corrupting  influence.   In  1922,  Dr.  C.  B.  Caldwell  of  the 

Illinois  State  School  and  Colony  commented  at  the  A.A.S.F.M. 

meeting  that  "these  children  [defective  delinquents]  have  no 

place  in  the  institutions  for  feeble-minded  children.   They 

contaminate  them  and  by  all  means  should  be  separated  from 

them."38   E.  J.  Johnstone,  superintendent  at  Vineland,  felt 

these  "vicious  delinquent [s]  .  .  .  need  an  organization  for 

custodial  care  .  .  .  under  the  direction  of  a  penal 
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institution. " 
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Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  all  followed 
Johnstone's  advice  and  by  1922  had  established  specialized 
institutions  for  persons  labelled  as  defective  delinquents. 
Criminologist  Nicolas  Hahn  explained  that  this  step 
"completed  the  convergence  of  the  criminal  and  mental 
retardation  systems."     In  1926,  Virginia  joined  these 
eastern  states  when  it  established  a  State  Prison  Farm  for 
Defective  Misdemeanants  across  the  James  River  from  the 
existing  Prison  Farm,  under  the  supervision  of  prison  warden 
R.  R.  Penn.   By  1930,  the  Farm  housed  464  defective 
prisoners,  containing  a  hodgepodge  of  miscellaneous  deviant 
groups,  including  psychopaths,  tubercular  patients,  drug 
addicts,  epileptics,  alcoholics,  and  the  venerally 
diseased.41   These  arrangements  were  not  therapeutic,  nor 
were  they  intended  to  be.   The  viewing  of  retardation  as 
deviancy,  however,  led  institutional  personnel  to  continue 
to  demand  separate  institutional  facilities  for  those 
classified  as  defective  delinquents.4    No  other  states 
constructed  facilities  specifically  for  defective 
delinquents,  leaving  prisons  and  institutions  for  the 
feeble-minded  as  the  only  alternatives  for  those  feeble- 
minded individuals  convicted  of  crimes. 

While  the  furor  over  defective  delinquency  raged, 
institutional  colonies  provided  another  model  of  care.   The 
colony  system  treated  mental  retardation  as  individual 
incompetence  and  attempted  to  train  feeble-minded 
individuals,  according  to  a  1915  School  and  Society  article, 
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"to  be  made  self-supporting,  a  condition  which  not  only 
relieves  society  of  the  burden  of  their  care  but  turns  their 
energies  from  injurious  and  morbid  channels  into  useful  and 
happy  ones."43   Developed  by  Walter  Fernald  in  Massachusetts 
in  1903,  the  colony  model  reached  its  high  point  under 
Charles  Bernstein  of  New  York's  Rome  State  School.   This 
program  promised  to  allow  high  level,  socially  acceptable 
morons  back  into  the  community  after  an  adjustment  period  in 
the  halfway-house  setting  of  the  colony.   These  colonies 
were  organized  in  traditionally  gender-specific  vocational 
models,  with  males  generally  participating  in  farm  work  and 
females  trained  as  domestic  servants.   In  1920,  Bernstein 
explained  that  "many  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  proved 
to  be  entirely  trustworthy  and  amenable  to  ordinary  family 
life  will  be  placed  on  parole,  boys  in  farms,  girls  with 
good  families."   In  theory,  the  colony  benefitted  both 
society  and  the  feeble-minded  person.   As  Bernstein  noted, 
colonies  provided  "a  great  savings  in  expenses  to  the  State 
and  a  corresponding  great  benefit  to  the  individual  as  well 
as  to  the  community  through  furnishing  to  the  community 
labor  which  would  otherwise  be  unavailable." 

The  ideas  of  cost-effectiveness  and  inexpensive  labor 
provided  important  rationales  for  the  development  of  the 
colony  model.   Bernstein  reported  proudly  in  1921  that  his 
colonies  had  saved  New  York  State  over  $200,000  in 
institutional  maintenance  costs  alone.     The  chairman  of 
Virginia's  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  echoed 
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Bernstein's  feelings.   "Colony  farms  .  .  .  can  be  erected  at 
small  cost,"  he  stated  in  1916,  "and  they  [the  residents  of 
the  colony]  can  make  a  home,  help  earn  their  own  living,  and 
add  something  to  the  wealth  of  the  state."46   The  training 
of  high  level  morons  became  a  central  concern  of  colony 
operations.   "The  other  point  to  be  considered  on  the 
economic  side,"  wrote  Jessie  Taft  of  the  New  York  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  in  1916,  "is  the  utilization  of 
the  labor  of  the  feeble-minded.   We  have  no  conception  at 
present  how  much  of  the  rough  work  of  the  world  is  being 
done  by  morons."4    Ten  years  later,  the  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Massachusetts'  Fernald  State  School  also 
stressed  the  economic  aspects  of  colonies.   "It  has  long 
been  known,"  he  concluded,  "that  much  of  the  work  of  the 
world  is  done  by  men  and  women  whose  intelligence  is  so  far 
below  the  average  that  they  would  be  classified  as  feeble- 
minded.  Many  important  industries  would  be  seriously 
handicapped  if  they  were  deprived  of  the  services  of  these 
individuals."48   The  development  of  the  colony  system 
reflected  society's  concern  about  the  role  high-level 
feeble-minded  persons  played  in  the  economic  system. 
Since  undifferentiated  levels  of  feeble-minded 
individuals  populated  traditional  institutions,  the  colony 
system  necessitated  a  division  of  these  large  facilities 
into  smaller  units  organized  according  to  levels  of  feeble- 
mindedness.  Staff  members  only  considered  high  functioning 
individuals,  morons  and  some  imbeciles,  as  eligible  for 
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placement  within  colonies.   Sometimes,  as  in  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  colonies  became  established  as  separate 
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physical  facilities,  removed  from  the  parent  institution.  * 
Other  states,  including  Southern  ones,  organized  colonies 
within  the  grounds  of  the  main  institution.   While  these 
colonies  did  not  provide  patients  with  all  the  benefits  of 
de-institutionalized  living  arrangements,  often  they  did 
allow  residents  more  freedom  than  living  on  the  main 
institution  campus.   Dr.  Charles  Little,  of  New  York's 
Letchworth  Village,  wrote  glowingly  of  the  colonies  on  the 
grounds  of  the  South  Carolina  State  Training  School.   "Your 
colonies  are  of  great  interest  to  me,"  he  wrote  to 

Superintendent  Benjamin  Whitten,  "and  I  am  sure  they  would 

50 
be  to  anyone  who  was  starting  a  new  institution." 

Superintendents  maintained  their  control  over  colonies, 

whether  on  the  main  campus  or  physically  removed.   Colonies, 

in  a  manner  similar  to  defective  delinquent  facilities, 

reflected  the  growing  specialization  of  institutions  for  the 

feeble-minded.   Often,  this  specialization  occured  within 

one  facility  itself,  making  the  institutional  mission 

difficult  to  accomplish.   The  1919  act  authorizing  the 

formation  of  Florida  Farm  Colony  exemplified  this 

diversification.   It  organized  the  colony  as  "1st-  an  asylum 

for  care  and  protection  for  the  epileptic  and  feeble-minded, 

2nd-  a  school  for  education  and  training  .  .  .  3rd-  as  a 
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colony  for  the  segregation  and  employment."     Four  years 
later,  Dr.  Byron  Biggs  wrote  of  Indiana's  similar 
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differentiated  approach  to  institutionalization.   "Our 
institutions,"  he  summarized,  "are  being  developed  to 
provide  a  temporary  home  and  training  for  certain  classes  of 
defectives  and  a  permanent  home  and  training  for  other 
classes. "52 

The  colony  system,  developed  with  such  high  hopes, 
never  realized  its  goals  of  de-institutionalizing  large 
numbers  of  morons  and  returning  them  to  gainful  employment. 
Many  programs  foundered  when  the  community  treated  morons  as 
deviants  reguiring  constant  supervision  and  colonies 
themselves  lacked  adeguate  training  facilities.   All  too 
often,  the  title  "colony"  remained  the  only  vestige  of 
Bernstein's  model.   The  desire  to  cut  costs  through  the 
colony  idea  took  precedence  over  the  espoused  goal  of  better 
training  for  higher  level  patients.  J 

The  colony  movement  attempted  to  return  high-level 
moron  residents  back  to  the  community,  where  they  could  lead 
productive  lives.   Simultaneously,  educators  tried  a  similar 
approach  in  lieu  of  institutionalization,  with  the 
inauguration  of  special  education  classes.   During  the  first 
forty  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  public  school  classes 
for  mentally  handicapped  individuals  grew  tremendously. 
"Institutional  commitment  should  not  be  the  first  thought 
for  a  moron,"  wrote  Dr.  Ira  Wile  in  1924,  "but  the  last  .  . 
.  The  community  neglects  its  responsibility  towards  the 
mental  defective  and  to  itself  when  it  fails  to  provide  .  . 
.  education."54   Educators  organized  special  classes  both  to 
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protect  regular  students  and  to  educate  feeble-minded  ones. 
Lewis  Terman  wrote  in  1917  that  "feeble-minded  children  in 
the  regular  classes  not  only  interfere  with  instruction, 
they  are  also  likely  to  be  a  source  of  moral  contagion." 
J.  E.  Wallace  Wallin  stressed  the  alternative  rationale  for 
these  classes.   "Special  classes  will  maximally  develop 
those  powers  and  aptitudes,"  he  hoped,  "which  they  [feeble- 
minded students]  possess  and  which  will  maximally  eguip  them 
for  earning  their  livelihood."56   Institutional  leaders 
understood  the  importance  of  a  coordinated  approach  to 
solving  the  problems  of  feeble-mindedness.   A  1926  North 
Carolina  state  report  concluded  that  "it  is  possible  that 
these  special  classes  might  be  related,  in  some  way,  to  the 
colony  idea  as  it  is  carried  out  in  institutional  work  for 
the  feeble-minded."57   Yet,  the  constituencies  of  special 
classes  and  institutions,  while  similar,  did  not  always 
coincide.   The  1916-18  Federal  Biennial  Survey  of  Education 
reported  the  children  in  special  classes  "have  a  much  higher 
type  of  mentality  than  do  inmates  in  State  and  private 
institutions."58   By  1940,  almost  one  hundred  thousand 
pupils  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes 
nationwide.   As  in  other  aspects  of  treating  the  feeble- 
minded,  the  South  lagged  behind  in  special  education  as 
well.   With  costs  for  special  education  classes  higher  than 
regular  classes,  only  nineteen  communities  in  the  South, 
serving  less  than  three  thousand  pupils,  developed 
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alternative  educational  programming  for  mentally  retarded 
youngsters. 

Even  with  the  acceptance  of  colonies  and  special 
classes,  the  population  of  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded continued  to  increase.   By  194  0,  the  numbers  of 
institutionalized  individuals  stood  at  an  all-time  high  of 
118,021,  up  from  only  42,954  seventeen  years  earlier.   The 
majority  of  these  patients  remained  concentrated  in 
institutions  in  eastern  and  midwestern  states.     Walter 
Fernald  regarded  this  disparity  in  institutionalization  as 
reflective  of  social  circumstances.   "A  comparatively  new 
state,"  he  commented  in  1923,  "settled  by  immigrants 
possessed  of  strength  and  courage  to  travel  without 
railroads  and  settle  on  new  lands,  is  not  as  likely  to  have 
malicious  defectives  in  its  institutions,  as  in  an  old 
industrialized  state."61   The  problems  of  industrialization, 
immigration,  and  urbanization  clearly  beset  the  eastern 
states.   For  many  in  the  fields  of  education  and  psychology, 
the  debilitating  nature  of  urban  life  emerged  as  root  cause 
of  both  societal  dislocation  and  feeble-mindedness. 
Offering  an  alternative  explanation  for  retardation  based  on 
an  environmental  model,  a  Cleveland  social  worker  felt 
"conditions  of  life  in  our  great  cities  being  so  complex, 
competition  so  keen,  and  temptations  so  numerous,  we  should 
not  be  surprised  if  our  many  feeble-minded  are  overwhelmed 

and  become  objects  for  relief  from  welfare  organizations  or 

fi  ? 
drift  into  delinguency . " 
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Southern  institutional  leaders  also  recognized  the 
relationship  between  feeble-mindedness  and  urbanization  and 
industrial  progress.   The  1918  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
survey  of  Florida  reported  that  "the  rapid  increase  of  the 
dependent,  delinquent,  and  defective  classes  which  would 
come  with  a  more  complex  society  .  .  .  make  it  necessary  .  . 
.  for  Florida  to  make  plans."63   In  North  Carolina,  leaders 
took  the  opposite  tack.   They  explained  lower 
institutionalization  rates  there  by  emphasizing  "the  fact 
that  North  Carolina  is  largely  a  rural  state  with 
environment  in  which  many  more  subnormals  might  adjust 
without  institutionalization."64   The  ironic  fact  remained 
that  while  many  educators  recognized  the  importance  of  urban 
dislocation  in  the  etiology  of  feeble-mindedness, 
hereditarian  studies  all  focused  on  rural  retardation. 
Arthur  Estabrook,  in  his  eugenic  study  Mongrel  Virginians  in 
1926,  focused  on  the  Win  tribe,  a  group  of  five  hundred 
inbred  mixed  blood  individuals  living  in  rural  poverty  in 
the  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.   To  Estabrook, 
this  group,  and  not  urban  dwellers,  represented  "an 
increasing  social  problem  in  the  South." 

Perhaps  seeing  the  logical  fallacy  in  their  rural 
hereditarian  arguments,  eugenic  reformers  increasingly 
focused  on  immigrants  as  a  major  cause  of  the  increasing 
numbers  of  feeble-minded.   The  shrill  cries  of  such  leaders 
as  Charles  Davenport  argued  for  the  implementation  of 
stricter  immigration  laws  that  would  "exclude  defective  germ 
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plasm."66   Led  by  Davenport's  associate,  Harry  Laughlin, 
eugenicists  embarked  on  scientific  studies  to  prove  the 
hereditary  nature  of  immigrant  feeble-mindedness.   These  led 
to  guestions  about  the  intelligence  of  particular  national 
and  racial  groups,  especially  Eastern  and  Southern 
Europeans.67   The  concern  over  feeble-mindedness  converged 
with  broader  strains  of  nativism  in  the  American  polity  in 
the  early  1920s.   Typically,  eugenicists  overstepped  their 
bounds  with  their  bold  claims.   In  1924,  Joseph  Gillman 
excoriated  Laughlin  for  his  claims  "that  the  mere  occurrence 
of  an  inadeguacy  within  a  group  of  individuals  of  a  given 
race  or  nativity  is  a  valid  proof  of  the  existence  of 
susceptibilities  towards  the  inadeguacy  as  an  inborn  racial 
guality."68 

Northern  and  midwestern  states,  beset  by  the  problems 
caused  by  immigration  and  urbanization,  increasingly 
utilized  institutional  solutions  in  an  attempt  to  alleviate 
the  problems  of  the  feeble-minded.   Nationally,  by  1937, 
72.8  persons  per  100,000  of  the  general  population  were 
institutionalized  as  mentally  deficient.   In  New  England  and 
the  Mid-Atlantic  States,  however,  these  figures  soared  to 
96.28  and  97.93,  respectively. 

In  the  South,  where  racial  segregation,  legislative 
parsimony,  the  lack  of  a  charity  reform  tradition,  and  less 
concern  over  the  effects  of  a  deviant  mentally  defective 
class  made  the  perception  of  need  less  pressing,  levels  of 
institutionalization  were  lower.   The  contours  of  a  racially 
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bifurcated  society  also  forced  Southerners  to  handle  the 
problems  of  feeble-mindedness  differently.   Southern 
institutions  served  only  white  mentally  defective  persons, 
leaving  the  black  community  to  control  and  protect  African- 
American  mentally  retarded  persons.   Figures  reflect  this 
low  rate  of  institutionalization.   The  South  Atlantic  states 
committed  only  49.44  persons  per  100,000  while  the  rest  of 
the  South  averaged  only  20.82  (See  Tables  3.2  and  3.3). 

The  increasing  institutionalization  of  mentally 
retarded  persons  also  represented  a  concern  about  the 
differential  fecundity  of  the  feeble-minded.   The  1919 
Report  of  the  South  Carolina  Board  of  Charities  and 
Corrections  guestioned  whether  the  state  would  make 
provisions  to  prevent  the  feeble-minded  from  "propagating 
their  kind  to  add  to  the  ever  increasing  burden  of 
successive  generations."69  To  many  leaders  in  the  fight 
against  mental  deficiency,  this  prevention  meant  taking 
extra  precautions  for  feeble-minded  women.   The  assumption 
that  feeble-minded  females  provided  an  easy  conguest  for 
lecherous  males  underlay  the  1921  Maryland  recommendation 

that  it  be  made  a  "felony  to  aid  or  facilitate  in  any  way 

70 
intercourse  with  mentally  defective  female  persons." 

At  the  1913  New  York  State  Conference  on  Charities 
and  Corrections,  Hastings  Hart,  Director  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation's  Child  Helping  Division,  expressed  these  gender- 
based  concerns.   "The  feeble-minded  girl  is  vastly  more 
dangerous  to  the  community  than  the  feeble-minded  boy,"  he 
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TABLE  3.2 
Numbers  of  Mental  Defectives  Institutionalized  by  Region 

1937 


Region 
United  States 
New  England 
Mid-Atlantic 
East  North  Central 
West  North  Central 
South  Atlantic 
East  South  Central 
West  South  Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 


Average  per  Region- 
72.8 
96.3 
97.8 
96.4 
94.8 
49.4 
20.8 
35.9 
77.6 
76.5 


Source:   Mental  Defectives  and  Epileptics  in 
Institutions.  1937  (Washington,  D.  C. :  G.P.O.,  1939),  p.  14 


Per  100,000  persons, 
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TABLE  3.3 
Numbers  of  Mental  Defectives  Institutionalized  by  Southern 

States  1937 


State  Average  per  State- 

Alabama  21.6 

Florida  28.5 

Georgia  8.5 

Kentucky  2  5.1 

Louisiana  31.5 

Mississippi  15.4 

North  Carolina  18.4 

South  Carolina  28.6 

Tennessee  21.2 

Virginia  42.3 


Source:   Mental  Defectives  and  Epileptics  in 
Institutions,  1937  (Washington,  D.  C.  :  G.P.O. ,  1939),  p, 
14. 


1.   Per  100,00  persons, 
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preached.   "This  arises  partly  from  the  fact  that  the 
feeble-minded  women  is  unable  to  protect  herself,  and  partly 
from  the  fact  that  she  is  not  affected  by  the  moral 
restraints  or  the  regard  for  consequences  which  restrain 
normal  women."71   In  response  to  the  presumed  special  needs 
of  female  patients,  several  states  opened  institutions 
designed  specifically  to  house  feeble-minded  women.   In 
1932,  the  male  superintendent  of  Pennsylvania's  Laurelton 
State  School,  one  of  these  facilities,  defined  his 
institution's  purpose  as  "caring  for  mentally  defective 
women  of  the  child-bearing  age  and  the  segregation  of  these 
girls  and  women  in  order  to  prevent  their  conceiving  and 
reproducing  their  mental  defects  in  coming  generations." 

While  Southern  states  did  not  organize  separate 
facilities  for  mentally  retarded  women,  they  remained 
cognizant  of  the  gender-based  notions  of  f eeble-mindedness. 
The  1915  Virginia  Mental  Defective  Survey  analyzed  the 
records  of  120  Richmond  prostitutes  and  found  86  to  be 
feeble-minded.   The  report  suggested  "society  should 
segregate  them  where  they  will  be  protected  from  licentious 
men  and  lewd,  avaricious  women."73   In  the  enabling  statute 
organizing  North  Carolina's  Caswell  Training  School, 
legislators  established  provisions  for  the  admission  of 
feeble-minded  children  of  both  sexes  as  well  as  "feeble- 
minded women  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirty."74 

This  concern  over  female  feeble-mindedness  led  many 
reformers  to  posit  a  direct  relationship  between  mental 
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retardation  and  prostitution.   A  1920  survey  of  122  Georgia 
prostitutes  found  43.5  percent  of  them  to  be  feeble- 
minded.75  By  assuming  this  causal  link,  leaders  in  the 
reform  movement  viewed  prostitutes  as  victims,  as  mentally 
deficient  women  unable  to  make  correct  moral  decisions  and 
easily  led  astray  by  evil  men.   Historian  Mark  Connelly  has 
written  that  "the  feeble-mindedness  theory  [of  prostitution] 
was  as  much  the  product  of  class  and  cultural  biases  as  of 
actual  value-free  intelligence  testing.  .  .  .  As  in  many 
cases  of  social  labeling,  the  feeble-mindedness  theory 
reveals  as  much  about  those  who  endorsed  it  as  about  the 
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women  it  purportedly  described." 

The  need  to  isolate  feeble-minded  women  stemmed  not 
only  from  a  humanitarian  concern  for  protection  from  sexual 
exploitation.   More  importantly,  the  feeble-minded  woman  was 
placed  in  an  institution,  according  to  an  1898  article  in 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  to  "end  her 

danger  as  a  multiplier  of  her  own  weakness  and  the  present 

77 
rapid  increase  in  our  dependent  population."    The  1915 

Georgia  Survey  of  Mental  Defectiveness  verified  the  concerns 

for  both  wayward  women  and  society  at  large.   "An 

institution  for  defective  delinguent  girls  will  be  a  charter 

of  liberty  for  this  most  helpless,  unfortunate,  and 

potentially  dangerous  class,"  it  reported,  "taking  them  from 

the  streets  and  highways,  where  they  have  been  the 

defenceless  [sic]  prey  of  lust  and  greed.  .  .  .  Finally,  not 
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the  least  important  of  all  these  benefits  is  the  protection 
such  an  institution  will  afford  society."  ° 

Census  statistics  revealed  the  desires  of  institution 
leaders  to  implement  this  policy  by  institutionalizing 
females  for  longer  periods  than  males.   For  the  thirteen 
year  period  1925-1938,  females  constituted  48.3  percent  of 
the  total  national  institutionalized  population,  but  only 
4  3.1  percent  of  those  discharged  back  into  the  community. 
These  figures  showed  the  turnover  rate  for  males  in 
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institutions  also  remained  higher  than  for  females.  ' 
Institutions  also  appeared  more  likely  to  initiate 
sterilzation  procedures  on  female  patients.   Females 
comprised  64.1  percent  (15,996)  of  the  24,957  mentally 
retarded  individuals  sterilized  in  the  United  States  from 
1907  to  1949. 80   These  measures  signified  a  desire  for 
social  control  of  feeble-minded  females,  reflecting  the 
gender  concerns  of  society.   The  control  of  a  deviant 
population  remained  paramount  in  the  eyes  of  institutional 
leaders,  charged  with  protecting  society  from  the  perceived 
threat  of  mentally  deficient  offspring.81 

Eugenic  sterilization,  removal  of  the  reproductive 
capacity  for  genetic  and  not  punitive  reasons,  offered  a 
desirable  alternative  to  long-term  institutionalization.   In 
1899,  a  Philadelphia  physician  suggested  a  cost-effective 
method  of  controlling  the  procreation  of  the  mentally 
defective.   He  proposed  to  "remove  the  organs  which  the 
sufferers  are  unfit  to  exercise  normally  for  which  use  they 
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are  the  worse  in  the  unnatural  cultivation.  .  .  .  "82   The 
surgical  removal  of  reproductive  organs  seemed  quick, 
relatively  inexpensive,  permanent,  and  at  the  cutting  edge 
of  the  latest  scientific  research.   It  also  solved  a  major 
social  problem  by  preventing  the  propagation  of  feeble- 
minded offspring. 

In  spite  of  the  backing  of  many  physicians,  educators, 
and  psychologists,  eugenic  sterilization  never  became  a 
significant  alternative  to  institutionalization  or  special 
education.   Even  with  the  publications  of  propagandists  such 
as  Harry  Laughlin,  it  never  offered  retardation 
professionals  the  panacea  for  the  feeble-minded  menace.   It 
did,  however,  play  a  significant  role  in  the  psychological 
destruction  of  thousands  of  individuals,  often  sterilized 
against  their  will  and  even  without  their  knowledge.83 
Legal  problems  persisted,  even  after  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  declared  sterilization  constitutional  in  Buck 
v.  Bell  (1927). 84  Most  state  laws  allowed  sterilization  of 
institutionalized  feeble-minded  persons  only,  thereby 
rendering  the  community  aspects  of  sterilization  irrelevant. 
By  1930,  greater  sophistication  in  genetic  research  allowed 
scientists  to  view  mental  retardation  as  a  spectrum  of 
problems,  not  a  discrete  entity  carried  on  one  gene.   This 
new  understanding  undercut  the  belief  in  the  direct 
heritability  of  f eeble-mindedness  and  thus  in  sterilization 
as  a  solution.85   In  1932,  J.  H.  Landman,  in  his  book  Human 
Sterilization,  wrote  that  "human  sterilization  is  not  by  any 
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means  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  feeble-minded  and 
mentally  diseased.   Instead,  it  creates  new  problems."86   By 
the  mid  1930s,  eugenicists  such  as  Charles  Davenport  and 
Harry  Laughlin  ceased  holding  positions  of  prominence  in 
mental  retardation  research. 

Even  with  fundamental  guestions  concerning  the  validity 
of  their  scientific  theories,  advocates  of  sterilization 
remained  an  important,  though  not  dominant,  part  of  a 
comprehensive  program  for  ameliorating  the  problem  of  the 
mentally  deficient.   Revelations  of  Nazi  eugenic  experiments 
in  the  1930s  further  eroded  American  faith  in  the  efficacy 
and  legitimacy  of  eugenic  sterilization.   Though  the 
absolute  numbers  of  sterilized  persons  declined  by  1940, 
many  state  sterilization  statutes  remained  in  effect,  if 
little  used,  into  the  1960s.   North  Carolina,  however,  still 
sterilized  retarded  individuals  as  late  as  1965.   Americans, 
it  seemed,  remained  fearful  that  the  feeble-minded  would 
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inundate  the  nation  with  defective  offspring. 

While  the  necessity  for  removal  of  the  feeble-minded, 
either  to  institutions  or  by  sterilization,  seemed  of  utmost 
importance,  experts  continued  to  debate  the  optimum  ages  for 
institutionalization,  training,  and  discharge.   Vineland's 
E.  R.  Johnstone,  in  his  1904  presidential  address  to  the 
Association  of  Medical  Officers,  called  for  "permanent 
custodial  care."89   Along  similar  lines,  Dr.  George  Mogridge 
reiterated  Johnstone's  plea  two  years  later,  commenting  that 
"a  well  equipped  institution  should  be  provided  with 
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accommodations  for  the  feeble-minded  of  all  ages."^u   In 
1921,  Dr.  William  Cornell  recommended  "no  restrictions  as  to 
age  in  institutional  care.   In  this,  age  and  mental 
deficiency  have  no  relation."91   Johnstone's  proposals  for 
life-long  commitment  mitigated  against  training  and 
education  while  a  patient  remained  in  an  institution.   If 
the  patient  remained  segregated  for  life,  there  seemed  no 
pressing  need,  no  economic  rationale  to  train  him  or  her  for 
a  productive  occupation.   The  economic  exigencies  of  public 
financing,  however,  prevented  the  implementation  of  life- 
long institutional  incarcerations  for  all  except  low  level 
idiots.   In  addition,  superintendents  explicitly  designed 
colonies  to  facilitate  early  dismissal  from  institutions  for 
those  capable  of  living  independent  lives  outside  of 
institution  walls.   By  1925,  Walter  Fernald,  formerly  an 
advocate  of  strict  segregation  and  a  believer  in  the  menace 
of  the  feeble-minded,  wrote  that  "the  aim  of  the  institution 
should  be  to  fit  as  many  defectives  as  possible  for  home 
life.  .  .  .  "92 

Superintendents  recognized  the  importance  of  education 
and  training  in  the  setting  of  institutional  age  limits. 
The  naming  of  institutions  as  "training  schools"  gave  an 
indication  that  leaders  designed  them  for  children  and 
adolescents,  not  for  adults.   In  recommending  the  lowering 
of  the  top  age  for  admission  from  twenty-one  to  sixteen, 
Florida  Farm  Colony  Superintendent  Dr.  J.  Maxey  Dell 
reported  that  "from  six  to  ten  is  a  critical  time  with  a 
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child  in  the  molding  of  habits."    While  superintendents 
complained  about  the  life-long  segregation  of  some  inmates, 
the  Depression  of  the  193  0s  exacerbated  bleak  economic 
conditions,  reducing  national  institutional  expenditures  by 
nearly  one  third.     By  the  mid-1930s,  the  Depression- 
induced  need  to  slash  expenses  and  the  change  in 
institutional  philosophy  forced  leaders  to  recognize  that, 
in  the  words  of  Pennsylvania's  Dr.  Mary  Wolfe, 
"institutionalization  of  all  mental  defectives  is  a 

Q  C 

governmental  impossibility." 

Superintendents  and  other  professionals  realized  that 
if  economic  considerations  and  a  changing  outlook  prevented 
the  institutionalization  of  all  feeble-minded  persons,  then 
those  persons  least  threatening  to  the  community,'  and  least 
able  to  profit  from  training,  would  remain  outside  the 
institution.   These  persons  usually  comprised  the  idiot 
class.   Not  only  were  idiots  considered  unlikely  to 
constitute  a  community  danger,  their  low  skill  levels  and 
general  poor  health  mandated  long-term  custodial  care  in  an 
institutional  setting.   In  1923,  New  York's  Dr.  Charles 
Little  wrote  that  institutions  "should  not  admit  any  idiots 
.  .  .  .  This  would  leave  the  state  institution  free  to  admit 
the  imbecile  and  moron  who  should  have  intensive 
training."96   Three  years  later,  a  U.S.  Children's  Bureau 
study  of  dependent  children  in  Georgia  reported  on  the 
effects  of  this  policy  on  families  attempting  to  cope  with 
the  stresses  of  retardation.   "As  the  training  school  for 
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mental  defectives,  because  of  its  limited  accomodations, 
could  care  only  for  those  who  showed  some  possibility  of 
improvement,"  the  study  reported,  "the  superintendent 
returned  as  unimprovable  a  13  year  old  boy  who  was  placed 
there  ...  He  could  not  talk,  feed  himself,  nor  attend  to 
his  natural  wants.   After  his  return  from  the  training 
school,  he  exhibited  violent  tendencies  toward  his  mother 
and  brother."97 

The  Great  Depression  added  to  the  demographic  pressures 
on  institutions  by  forcing  drastic  cutbacks  in  expenditures, 
especially  in  the  South.   "During  this  period  of  prolonged 
economic  depression,"  an  observer  wrote  in  1933,  "there 
...  is  a  great  deal  of  criticism  by  the  uninformed 
relative  to  the  tremendous  expense  occurred  in  the  erection 
of  .  .  .  the  modern  institution  for  the  care  of  the  feeble- 
minded."98 While  national  funding  levels  declined,  the 
total  number  of  persons  institutionalized  actually 
increased.   Contemporaries  viewed  this  increase  as 
symptomatic  of  the  Depression  and  explained  higher 
institutionalization  rates  of  high-level  morons  in  economic 
terms.99   By  1940,  morons  represented  48.1  percent  of  the 
total  institutionalized  population,  the  highest  percentage 
in  history.100 

Superintendents  and  other  retardation  professionals 
realized  that  these  increased  enrollments  did  not  represent 
a  comprehensive  solution  to  the  problems  raised  by  mentally 
deficient  people.   The  1936  North  Carolina  State  Report  on 
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Mental  Health  concluded  that  "it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  community  to  adjust  as  many  of  a  State's  mental 
defectives  as  possible  without  resorting  to  institutional 
care."101   Even  as  early  as  1923,  a  staff  doctor  of  the 
N.C.M.H.  understood  that  "the  superintendent  of  a  state 
training  school  and  the  members  of  his  staff  are  hardly 
fulfilling  their  whole  duty  to  the  state  if  they  confine 
their  activities  within  the  walls  of  the  institution."1  2 
These  attitudes  led  to  an  increase  in  community  programming 
during  the  1930s,  especially  through  public  school  special 
class  programs.   Yet,  attempts  to  reduce  the  size  and  scope 
of  institutional  programming  did  not  succeed.   Many  leaders 
felt  that  community-based  programs  served  patients  better 
than  institutional  ones,  but  the  inexpensiveness  of 
institutional  care  combined  with  the  continuing  desire  to 
segregate  deviant  feeble-minded  persons  from  the  rest  of 

101 

society  frustrated  these  desires. 

Many  changes  occurred  in  the  professional  study  of 
mental  retardation  in  the  forty  year  time  span  from  1900  to 
1940.   By  the  1930s,  criminologists,  such  as  L.  D.  Zeleny, 
had  largely  abandoned  their  "early  belief  that  feeble- 
mindedness was  in  general  and  by  itself  a  very  important 
cause  of  crime."104   Dr.  Mary  Wolfe  represented  these 
changing  attitudes  when  she  boldly  stated  in  her  1932 
A.A.S.F.M.  presidential  address  that  "the  problem  of  mental 
deficiency  is  not  primarily  a  medical  problem  .  .  .  but  .  . 
.  primarily  an  educational,  and  to  a  lesser  degree,  a 
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sociological  problem."105   In  spite  of  Wolfe's 

pronouncement,  medical  doctors  continued  to  control  the 

field,  placing  their  emphasis  upon  organic  etiology  rather 

than  societal  causation.   Other  presidential  speeches 

provided  evidence  that  even  professionals  reached  no 

consensus  concerning  treatment  of  the  mentally  retarded. 

Dr.  A.  R.  T.  Wylie  told  the  group  in  1926  that  "by  1914,  it 

seemed  that  the  Feeble-Minded  were  either  potential 

criminals  or  prostitutes  and  that  segregation  with  the  aid 

of  sterilzation  and  marriage  laws  was  the  only  means  of 

control  ....  [With  more  insight]  we  began  to  appreciate 

the  fact  that  probably  we  had  maligned  the  feeble-minded  and 

that  many  of  them  could  live  out  in  the  world  as  respectably 

as  the  rest  of  us."106   Only  a  year  later,  Dr.  Benjamin 

Baker  invoked  moral  concerns  and  the  social  control  argument 

to  paint  a  much  different  picture  of  the  mentally  defective. 

He  stated: 

There  is  absolutely  no  truth  to  the 
statement  that  the  world  needs  the 
moron.   Throughout  the  vegetable  and 
animal  universe,  nature's  failures  are, 
by  natural  processes,  eliminated. 
Civilized  Christian  nations  have,  to 
some  extent  negativized  this  natural 
but  seemingly  cruel  process.   Civilized 
Christianity  must  therefore,  carry  an 
increasing  accumulation  of  disease  and 
defect  or,  through  the  application  of 
scientific  knowledge,  lessen  the  burden 
by  prevention  or  cure. 

Concerned  with  the  deviant  nature  of  feeble-mindedness  and 

its  effect  on  society,  but  also  increasingly  with  the 

individual  incompetence  of  mentally  retarded  persons,  the 
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professionals  associated  with  the  care  and  training  of 
feeble-minded  individuals  presented  a  divided  and  confused 
image  during  the  first  forty  years  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Retardation  professionals  in  the  South,  therefore,  did  not 
have  a  coherent  model  as  they  set  out  to  establish  their  own 
institutions  and  confront  the  problems  caused  by  feeble- 
mindedness. 
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Figure  3 . 1 

COMMITMENT  PROCEDURES  OF  SOUTHERN  STATES 

Alabama-   Application  through  juvenile  court  judge  or 

probate  court  judge.   Verification  of  mental  deficiency 
by  three  person  panel,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  medical 
doctor. 

Florida-   Application  through  county  court  judge. 

Verification  of  mental  deficiency  by  three  persons 
panel,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  medical  doctor. 

Georgia-   Application  through  county  Ordinary  Court  by 

relative  or  any  reputable  citizen.   Verification  of 
mental  deficiency  by  two  medical  doctors. 

Kentucky-   Application  through  county  court.   Jury  trial 
determines  eligibility  for  institution. 

Louisiana-  Application  through  court  procedure  or  voluntary 
admission. 

Mississippi-   Application  to  chancery  courts.   Judge  may 

give  juristiction  to  clerk  of  court.   No  verification 
mentioned.   Trial  by  jury  may  be  demanded  by 
feeble-minded  person  or  his  relatives. 

North  Carolina-  Application  of  those  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  21  only  need  written  approval  of  board  of  county 
commissioners.   For  females  21  to  30,  application  to 
county  superior  court  by  any  responsible  person. 
Verification  of  mental  deficiency  by  examination  of 
witnesses,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  medical  doctor. 

South  Carolina-   Application  to  Probate  court  or  clerk  of 
Circuit  Court  by  relative,  guardian,  or  any  reputable 
citizen.   Verification  of  mental  deficiency  by  two 
medical  doctors  or  one  doctor  and  a  psychologist 

Tennessee-  Application  to  chancery,  circuit,  county,  or 

probate  court  by  relatives,  county  health  officer,  or 
school  superintendent.   Verification  of  mental 
deficiency  by  two  medical  doctors. 

Virginia-  Application  to  county  circuit  court  or  city 
corporation  court  by  any  reputable  person. 
Verification  of  mental  deficiency  by  two  medical 
doctors  or  a  doctor  and  an  approved  mental  examiner. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

FROM  NEGLECT  TO  CONTROL: 

THE  OPENING  OF  INSTITUTIONS  IN  THE  SOUTH 


The  South  today  is  a  vast  sociological 
laboratory,  and  various  experiments, 
some  of  which  are  based  upon  the 
experiences  of  other  and  older  states, 
and  others  under  process  of  pioneer 
development,  are  being  tried  out  .  .  . 
More  and  more,  as  vision  and  breadth  of 
mind  increase,  do  the  people  of  the 
South  appreciate  their  serious  social 
responsibilities.  (L.  H.  Putnam,  1921) 1 


Nine  southern  states  opened  institutional  facilities 
for  the  feeble-minded  during  a  ten  year  period  from  1914  to 
1923.   Far  from  being  coincidental,  this  process  of 
institution  building  reflected  both  a  Southern  desire  to 
cope  with  the  problems  of  a  modernizing  society  and  an 
attempt  by  Northern  philanthropists  and  social  workers  to 
mold  that  society  into  one  based  on  Northern  values. 
Southerners  searched  for  answers  to  the  vexing  problems 
caused  by  urbanization  and  industrialization.   "The  city  as 
we  have  it  today  is  a  menace  to  the  home,  ...  to  the 
State,  ...  to  the  schools  and  to  the  churches,"  intoned 
Professor  G.  W.  Dyer  of  Vanderbilt  University,  welcoming 
delegates  to  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Sociological  Conference  in  1912. 2   Simultaneously,  Northern 
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money  and  expertise  helped  focus  Southern  concern  on  the 
threat  of  the  feeble-minded  and  the  institutional  solution 
to  it.   The  Rockefeller  Foundation  reported  proudly  in  1919 
that  "the  surveys  of  incidence,  effects,  and  management  of 
feeble-mindedness  have  brought,  if  possible,  even  more 
striking  results.  ...  In  some  states,  notably  Kentucky  and 
Alabama,  an  amount  of  progress  usually  requiring  one  half  a 
generation  has  been  made  in  a  single  year  following  surveys 
and  reports."    By  the  mid-1920s,  each  Southern  state  had 
initiated  an  institutional  program  for  the  care  and  control 
of  its  feeble-minded  population.   However,  since  these 
institutions  were  organized  on  Northern  models,  they  did  not 
take  into  account  the  unique  biracialism  of  Southern 
society. 

Southern  concern  about  the  menace  of  the  feeble-minded 
in  the  first  two  decades  of  the  twentieth  century  appeared 
part  of  a  larger  reform  strategy.   The  progressive  impulse 
in  the  South,  too  loosely  organized  to  be  truly  called  a 
movement,  coalesced  around  the  desires  for  social 
improvement  within  the  parameters  of  a  class  and  caste- 
based  Southern  culture.   Southern  reform  leaders  viewed  the 
need  for  social  change  as  imperative  to  the  maintenance  of 
traditional  values  and  institutions.   These  reformers 
searched  for  ways  to  benefit  from  the  waves  of  urbanization 
and  industrialization  washing  over  the  South  without  being 
consumed  by  them. 
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Reform  leaders  remained  profoundly  ambivalent  over  the 
South 's  slow  march  towards  urban  growth.   The  inherent 
problems  of  Southern  society  (poor  educational 
opportunities,  almost  non-existent  public  health  services, 
and  endemic  rural  poverty)  required  attention  in  order  for 
the  region  to  improve  its  backward  economic  status.   Yet, 
the  example  of  Northern  urban  and  industrial  growth  hardly 
provided  a  model  for  Southern  improvement.   Southern 
reformers  walked  a  tightrope  attempting  to,  in  the  words  of 
historian  Dewey  Grantham,  reconcile  "progress  and 
tradition. " 

Many  Southern  reformers  saw  this  reconcilation  taking 
place  in  the  new  rapidly  expanding  Southern  metropolises. 
Southern  cities  witnessed  an  explosion  of  growth  between 
1900  and  1920.   For  example,  Richmond  expanded  from  85,050 

in  1900  to  171,667  in  1920.   By  1910,  the  twelve  largest 

_  5 
Southern  cities  experienced  a  growth  rate  of  57.9  percent. 

The  emergence  of  a  distinct  urban  constituency  coincided 

with  this  expansion  of  the  South 's  metropolitan  areas. 

Overtly  middle-class  in  character  and  reflecting  the 

professionalized  outlook  of  the  emerging  bourgeois,  these 

reformers  pushed  for  a  series  of  changes  to  insure  Southern 

cities  combined  the  traditions  of  Southern  society  with  the 

amenities  of  modern  urban  life.   A  chief  concern  remained 

the  prevention  of  crime  and  immorality,  two  phenomenon  tied 

directly  to  urban  life.   Reformers  extrapolated  this  concern 

to  include  the  feeble-minded,  who  seemed,  in  the  words  of 
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the  1915  Virginia  State  Survey  on  Mental  Defectiveness, 
"responsible  in  large  degree  for  pauperism,  crime, 
prostitution,  and  other  evils  which  burden  society." 

Concerns  about  social  welfare  accompanied  the  emergence 
of  this  urban  reform  constituency.   In  Florida,  for  example, 
the  Children's  Home  Society,  a  reform  and  philanthropic 
organization  headquartered  in  Jacksonville,  the  state's 
largest  city,  led  the  social  welfare  crusade.   Its 
secretary,  Marcus  Fagg,  reported  to  the  1912  N.C.C.C. 
convention  that  "the  Children's  Home  Society  of  Florida  is 
not  only  a  State  Children's  Bureau  .  .  .  but  it  is  a 
Statewide  educational  and  social  force.  .  .  .  Candidates  for 
Governor  and  Legislators  are  publicly  announcing  their 
attitudes  favoring  social  reforms,  new  institutions, 
abolishment  of  the  convict-lease  law,  and  child  labor  law."7 
Similarly,  another  urban-based  Florida  group,  the 
Jacksonville  Women's  Club,  earned  credit  for  Florida's 
progressive  legislation  in  the  1910s,  including  provisions 
for  a  "school  and  institution  for  feeble-minded 

Q 

individuals. " 

The  Southern  Sociological  Congress  (S.S.C.),  organized 
in  1912,  provided  a  regional  forum  for  much  of  this  urban- 
based  reform  movement.   Established  to  tackle  the  South' s 
social  problems,  "admittedly  more  difficult  than  those  in 
other  sections  of  the  Nation,"  acoording  to  Tennessee 
governor  and  S.S.C.  founder  Ben  Hooper,  the  S.S.C.  operated 

q 

as  a  clearing-house  for  reform  thought.    The  agenda  of  the 
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S.S.C.  touched  on  all  phases  of  social  welfare  reform  in  the 
South-  race  relations,  public  health,  compulsory  education, 
the  convict-lease  system,  and  also  "the  care  and  training  of 
the  feeble-minded."   Cora  Nelson,  the  superintendent  of  a 
small  school  for  retarded  children  in  Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee  addressed  the  initial  meeting  of  the  S.S.C.  in 
Nashville.   In  the  evangelical  pleadings  so  common  to  social 
reformism  of  this  period,  she  exhorted  her  fellow 
Southerners  to  open  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded. 
"Nothing  had  been  done  in  the  South  for  feeble-minded 
children,"  she  announced,  "[and]  ...  I  say  it  is  blot  on 
the  fair  name  of  the  chivalrous  South."   She  ended  her 
speech  by  imploring  Southerners  to  "never  rest  until  every 
State  in  the  South,  yea,  every  State  in  the  Nation,  ha[s] 
thrown  open  its  doors  for  the  care,  protection  and 
development  of  the  feeble-minded  children."1 

While  the  S.S.C.  provided  a  regional  organization  for 
middle-class  professional  Southerners  to  discuss  their 
social  problems,  national  reform  leaders  also  centered  on 
the  South.   Hastings  Hart,  director  of  the  Department  of 
Child  Helping  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  put  it 
succinctly  in  1912  when  he  concluded  that  "the  institutional 
work  in  the  South  is  largely  undeveloped."11   Southern 
reformers,  particularly  in  the  field  of  mental  retardation, 
often  drew  comparisons  between  their  paltry  efforts  and  the 
large,  well-staffed,  and  well-maintained  institutions  of  the 
North  and  Midwest.   In  an  appearance  before  the  North 
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Carolina  legislature  in  1915,  Caswell  Training  School 
Superintendent  Dr.  C.  Banks  McNairy  stated  that  "it  has 
often  made  my  heart  feel  sad  as  I  traveled  through  the 
Keystone  state  [Pennsylvania]  and  observed  her  institutions 
and  then  think  of  North  Carolina  striving  with  her  financial 
inability  and  repressed  financial  conditions,  striving  to 
foster  and  care  for  her  .  .  .  institutions  on  so  little." 
Nine  years  later,  while  addressing  an  audience  of  fellow 
retardation  professionals,  Dr.  H.  H.  Ramsey,  the 
Superintendent  of  Mississippi's  Ellisville  State  School 
echoed  McNairy' s  concerns.   "I  was  just  thinking  how 
fortunate  you  gentlemen  are  when  you  can  take  issue  as  to 
types  of  buildings,  whether  they  should  be  one,  two,  or 
three  stories,"  he  lamented  at  the  A.A.S.F.M.  meetings  in 
1924.   "We  take  anything  we  can  get." 

This  concern,  both  national  and  regional,  over  the  lack 
of  institutional  facilities  for  the  feeble-minded  in  the 
South  prompted  pleas  for  change.   Many  Southerners  realized 
"the  little  we  have  done"  for  the  feeble-minded,  especially 
compared  with  the  North.   "Time  and  again,"  explained  South 
Carolina's  Dr.  A.  Bethune  Patterson  in  1916,  "they  [northern 
and  midwestern  states]  have  sent  public  lecturers  to 
enlighten  us  on  progressive  methods  for  the  public  good." 
Professional  social  workers  not  only  led  these  discussions 
but,  particularly  in  the  1910s,  initiated  surveys  of 
Southern  social  problems  supported  by  Northern  philanthropic 
organizations.   Using  the  social  engineering  techniques 


introduced  in  the  influential  Pittsburgh  Survey  of  1907- 
1909,  these  undertakings  evaluated  local  conditions  and 
recommended  measures  to  improve  them.      In  193  0,  Shelby 
Harrison,  a  director  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
explained  the  function  of  the  survey  as  a  "cooperative 
undertaking  which  applies  scientific  method  to  the  study  and 
treatment  of  current  related  social  problems  and  conditions 
.  .  .  plus  such  a  spreading  of  .  .  .  recommendations  as  will 
make  them,  as  far  as  possible,  the  common  knowledge  of  the 
community  and  a  force  for  intelligent  coordinated  action."16 
These  surveys  provided  the  rationale  for  the  wave  of 
Southern  institution-building  initiated  in  response  to  the 
perceived  menace  of  the  feeble-minded.   By  following  survey 
recommendations  for  the  development  of  institutions  along 
Northern  lines,  Southern  leaders  set  the  tone  for  the 
treatment  of  mentally  retarded  individuals  for  years  to 
come.   In  so  doing,  however,  they  locked  themselves  into  a 
model  based  on  Northern,  and  not  Southern,  demographic 
patterns. 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  and  the  National  Committee 
on  Mental  Hygiene  provided  leadership  and  professional 
expertise  for  many  of  the  Southern  surveys.   Founded  in 
1907,  with  a  six  million  dollar  endowment  from  the  will  of 
financier  Russell  Sage,  the  foundation's  philanthropic  work 
emphasized  the  prof essionalization  of  social  work  and  the 

17 

elimination  of  deliterious  environmental  conditions . 
Writing  for  the  Foundation  in  1916,  Dr.  Florence  Laighton 
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summarized  its  mission.   "The  watchword  of  the  age  is 
efficiency,  that  is  the  doing  away  with  all  haphazard 
methods,"  she  commented,  "and  the  substitution  therefore  of 
methods  of  precision.  .  .  .  Nowhere  has  the  need  for  these 
methods  been  more  marked  than  in  the  field  of  social 
service. " 

Hastings  Hornell  Hart,  who  conducted  four  major  state 
surveys  from  1917  to  1921,  epitomized  the  philanthropic 
thrust  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  an  effort  infused 
with  both  class  and  gender-based  paternalism.   An  ordained 
Congregationalist  minister,  Hart  served  as  a  clerk  in  the 
Indian  service  in  South  Dakota  and  secretary  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Board  of  Charities  and  the  N.C.C.C.  before 
joining  the  Foundation  as  director  of  its  Child  Helping 
Division  in  1908.   Hart  believed  in  permanent  segregation  of 
"all  feeble-minded  persons"  in  order  to  "restrict  the 
propagation  of  the  feeble-minded  variety  of  the  human 
race."19    In  1912,  Hart  proclaimed  that  "the  feeble-minded 
girl  is  always  a  child."   To  protect  society  from  these 
children  who  were  "vastly  more  dangerous  to  the  community 
than  the  feeble-minded  boy[s],"  Hart  proposed  that  "every 
feeble-minded  women  should  be  faithfully  segregated  for 
twenty  years."   Southern  institutitions  implemented  Hart's 
gender-based  theories  of  feeble-mindedness.   In  1912,  Hart 
proudly  announced  that  both  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  had 
established  preferential  admission  policies  for  women  of 
child-bearing  age. 
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While  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  under  the  direction 
of  Hart,  conducted  general  social  surveys  of  Southern 
states,  the  N.C.M.H.,  using  monies  granted  from  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  inaugurated  programs  specifically 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  mental  health  and  feeble- 
mindedness.  Organized  in  1909  by  Clifford  Beers,  a  former 
patient  in  public  and  private  mental  hospitals  in 
Connecticut,  the  N.C.M.H.  promoted  the  general,  and  often 
unfocused,  goal  of  mental  health.   After  some  bitter 
wrangling  between  Beers  and  Dr.  Adolf  Meyer,  the  influential 
psychiatrist,  over  the  direction  of  the  organization,  it 
began  permanent  operations  in  New  York  in  1912.   By  1916, 

the  N.C.M.H.  initiated  state  surveys  of  mental  conditions 

2 1 

funded  by  yearly  grants  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

In  March  of  that  year,  Dr.  Thomas  Salmon,  director  of 
Special  Studies  for  the  N.C.M.H.,  wrote  to  Jerome  Greene, 
Secretary  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  requesting  $10,000 
for  a  pilot  survey  of  mental  deficiency  in  Nassau  County, 
New  York.   Salmon  reported  that  "we  have  been  deeply 
impressed  by  the  scanty  information  which  exists  as  to  the 
prevalence  of  feeble-mindedness.  ..."   This  model  program 
would  have  "very  marked  influence  upon  the  .  .  . 
investigations  made  by  the  official  commissions  which  are 
being  appointed  in  so  many  States  to  study  the  problems  of 
mental  deficiency."22   The  Rockefeller  Foundation  granted 
the  funding  to  the  N.C.M.H.,  hoping  the  survey  would  lead  to 
the  development  of  "a  satisfactory  technique  for  the 
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carrying  on  of  similar  surveys  in  other  states."   Nine 
months  later,  this  expectation  reached  fruition  with  a 
$4,000  grant  to  the  N.C.M.H.  for  an  "expert  to  be  assigned 
by  the  Committee  [the  N.C.M.H.]  to  the  services  of  a 
Commission  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Kentucky  to 
make  recommendations  for  legislation  regarding  feeble- 
mindedness and  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded."   The  South, 

with  its  undeveloped  institutions,  became  the  centerpiece  of 

23 
the  N.C.M.H. 's  survey  program. 

By  1920,  the  N.C.M.H.  had  conducted  surveys  on  feeble- 
mindedness in  five  Southern  states  (Kentucky,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee) ,  selected  because  of 
their  need  for  services  and  the  support  of  state  officials. 
The  Rockefeller  Foundation  felt  the  $99,250  it  appropriated 
for  these  surveys  was  money  well-spent.  "The  results  of 
these  surveys  in  southern  states,"  it  reported  in  December 
1920,  "presents  a  most  striking  indication  of  their  value." 
In  keeping  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  the  monies  granted  for  the  surveys  became  seed 
money  for  ongoing  state  funding  for  the  feeble-minded.   At 
the  December  1919  meeting  of  the  Foundation,  directors 
proudly  reported  that  "as  a  result  of  the  surveys,  Alabama 
appropriated  $250,000,  Georgia,  $100,000,  and  Tennessee 
added  to  an  existing  appropriation  for  institutions  for  the 


feeble-minded 
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Northern  experts,  working  through  an  inter-related 
network  of  philanthropic  and  social  welfare  organizations, 
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criss-crossed  the  South  in  the  1910s,  drumming  up  support 
for  an  institutional  solution  for  the  problem  of  the  feeble- 
minded.  In  April  1916  alone,  Dr.  Thomas  Salmon,  of  the 
N.C.M.H.,  gave  four  public  lectures  to  audiences  in  Alabama 
and  Louisiana  concerning  provisions  for  the  feeble-minded. 
Similarly,  W.  H.  Slingerland,  special  agent  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  addressed  the  S.S.C.  meeting  in  New  Orleans 
that  same  month.   "Louisiana  has  not  found  it  possible  to 
provide  any  special  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  and 
epileptic,"  he  announced.   "The  need  is  now  recognized  by 
all  intelligent  citizens."25 

During  World  War  I  and  immediately  after,  four  Southern 
governors  requested  help  from  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
regarding  their  social  needs.   The  demands  of  the  war  placed 
a  large  burden  upon  the  states,  and  many  governors  looked  to 
the  Foundation  for  a  survey  of  their  capabilities  to 
organize  for  the  war  effort.   South  Carolina  proved  a  good 
example.   Hart  visited  the  state  in  February  1918  for  two 
weeks  at  the  request  of  Governor  Richard  Manning.   Hart's 
report,  entitled  "The  War  Program  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,"  "demonstrated  the  urgent  need  for  provision  for 
the  feeble-minded"  and  tied  this  reform  to  the  nascent  state 
social  welfare  reform  program,  which  had  already  initiated  a 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  and  abolition  of 
the  county  chain  gang  system.   As  a  result  of  his  survey, 
Hart  reported  that  "the  Legislature  of  1918  has  appropriated 
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$60,000  for  the  creation  of  a  custodial  training  school  for 

the  feeble-minded."26 

Hart  also  conducted  war  readiness  surveys  in  West 

Virginia,  Alabama,  and  Florida.   Hart  stressed  that  "the  war 

work  of  the  State  is  closely  and  necessarily  involved  with 

its  social  work."   He  pressed  for  institutional  provisions 

for  the  feeble-minded  "not  only  as  a  matter  of  humanity 

toward  this  helpless  and  innocent  class,  but  also  as  a 

matter  of  protection  to  the  community."     In  a  laudatory 

1921  article  titled  simply  "HHH,"  Paul  Kellogg,  the 

influential  editor  of  The  Survey,  summarized  the  importance 

of  Hart,  and  the  Russell  Sage  and  N.C.M.H.  programs,  to 

Southern  social  welfare  generally,  and  provisions  for  the 

feeble-minded,  in  particular.   Kellogg  praised  "his  service 

during  and  since  the  war  to  a  group  of  southern  states  where 

governor  after  governor  has  invited  him  to  make  state 

surveys  as  a  basis  for  new  social  policy."   Joseph  T. 

Mastin,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Charity  of  Virginia, 

similarly  explained  "how  in  9  years  his  [Hart's]  counsel  had 

helped  in  upbuilding  colonies  for  the  feeble-minded.  .  . 
.•■28 

The  work  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  and  the 
N.C.M.H.  during  World  War  I  proved  a  microcosm  of  the 
changes  the  war  brought  to  the  South.   The  first  uses  of 
large-scale  medical  and  psychological  testing  on  military 
draftees  and  volunteers  revealed  high  prevalence  figures  of 
preventable  physical  ailments  and  f eeble-mindedness  among 
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Southerners.   With  these  revelations,  the  centralization  and 
prof essionalization  of  social  service  agencies  increased 
dramatically.   Often,  these  changes  came  upon  the 
recommendations  of  the  survey  teams.   Prosperity  brought  on 
by  war  spending  allowed  Southern  legislatures  to  increase 
their  negligible  funding  for  institutions  housing  the 
insane,  the  tubercular,  and  the  feeble-minded.   Addressing 
the  1919  S.S.C.  conference  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Hastings 
Hart  summarized  the  impact  of  the  war  on  the  South.   "The 
war  has  had  an  amazing  effect  upon  the  morale  of  the 
Southern  people,"  he  concluded,  "which  .  .  .  has  set  them 
forward  in  their  social  progress  twenty  -five  years.  .  .  . 
There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  South,  under  the 
impetus  acquired  during  the  war,  will  continue  the 
development  of  its  social  work."29 

Both  the  Northern  popular  press  and  the  more 
specialized  journals  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  social 
welfare  reform  recognized  the  importance  of  the  foundations' 
ameliorative  efforts  in  the  South.   In  March  1918,  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  reported  that  "for  a  state  to  call  in  an 
expert,  ask  him  to  make  a  survey  of  its  social  agencies 
within  two  weeks,  receive  his  report,  and  act  promptly  upon 
at  least  3  of  his  recommendations  is  an  unusual  achievment." 
The  paper  seemed  genuinely  surprised  that  "the  State  was  not 
in  either  the  up  and  doing  West  or  the  self-satisfied  East. 
It  was  South  Carolina."30   During  the  later  1910s  and  the 
early  1920s,  the  pages  of  both  The  Survey  and  Mental  Hygiene 
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were  filled  with  articles  and  survey  reports  praising  the 
new  partnership  between  Southern  progressives  and  Northern 
philanthropies,  often  initiated  during  World  War  I.   In  a 
March  1917  Survey  article  and  pictorial  essay,  entitled 
graphically  "Pictures  the  Cure  for  Legislative  Sloth,"  the 
author  attributed  the  passage  of  legislation  authorizing  an 
institution  in  South  Carolina  to  the  effort  of  Alexander 
Johnson,  of  the  National  Committee  on  Provision  for  the 
Feeble-Minded .   Two  years  later,  Mental  Hygiene  reported  the 
same  Committee  helped  Louisiana  "secure  passage  of  a  law 
authorizing  the  commitment  of  mental  defectives  to  licensed 
private  institutions."31 

Southern  politicians  and  reform  leaders  recognized  the 
importance  as  well  of  Northern  money  and  expertise  in  the 
fight  against  f eeble-mindedness.   In  a  1923  letter  to 
Hastings  Hart,  former  Alabama  Governor  Kilby  expressed  his 
appreciation  to  Hart  for  his  social  surveys.   "Your  careful 
analysis,  and  frank  statement  of  your  conclusions,"  he 
wrote,  "aided  me  immensely  in  laying  out  my  line  of  duty, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  care  of  the  wards  of  the 
state."32   Dr.  Benjamin  Whitten,  the  first  superintendent  of 
South  Carolina's  State  Training  School  concluded  that  "one 
dominating  influence  [in  the  movement  for  treatment  of 
mental  retardation]  was  certainly  the  work  of  the  Committee 
on  Provision  for  the  Feeble-Minded.  .  .  .  Alexander  Johnson 
came  to  Columbia  in  1915  .  .  .  [and]  returned  again  in 
January  1916  ...  to  address  the  Legislature  in  joint 
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session.  .  .  .  The  eventual  success  of  this  plan  was  largely 
do  to  the  work  of  this  Committee  and  their  field 

3  3 

representatives.  ..." 

The  surveys  set  the  groundwork  for  legislative  action 
by  examining  the  problems  of  feeble-mindedness  and  their 
relation  to  other  social  inadequacies.     Most  of  the 
surveys  followed  a  similar  format.   While  billed  as  examples 
of  the  new  professional  social  work,  and  filled  with  pages 
of  charts,  tables,  and  figures,  the  surveys  often  lapsed 
into  the  purple  prose  of  the  expose.   Writers  painted  the 
feeble-minded,  never  a  clearly  defined  class,  as 
"parasites,"  "human  wreckage,"  and  members  of  the  "anti- 
social class."35   Conversely,  feeble-minded  individuals  were 
simultaneously  regarded  as  "helpless  and  innocents"  and 
"unfortunates."36  These  two  seemingly  contradictory  visions 
allowed  Southern  institutional  leaders  to  place  feeble- 
minded individuals  in  institutions  for  their  own  protection 

37 

"but  also  as  a  matter  of  protection  to  the  community."-^ 

After  the  initial  descriptions  of  the  feeble-minded  as 
a  class,  the  surveys  usually  described  the  threat  they  posed 
to  society.   According  to  the  surveys,  the  feeble-minded 
comprised  a  large  percentage  of  "so-called  'criminals,'  or 
juvenile  delinquents,  or  prostitutes,  or  paupers,  or 
vagrants."   However,  they  concluded,  the  "worst  phase  of  the 
menace  of  the  feeble-minded  is  not  merely  the  danger  from 
the  sexual  pervert  or  the  criminally  involved  .  .  .  but  that 
feeble-mindedness  is  hereditary."38   Not  only  did  the 
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surveys  assume  the  inherited  nature  of  the  problem,  they 
also  concluded  that  "the  feeble-minded  propagate  faster  than 
normal,"  at  a  rate  "almost  two  times  as  profilic  as  normal 


folk 
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Members  of  survey  teams  found  feeble-minded  individuals 
in  almost  every  social  welfare  and  penal  facility.   In 
Kentucky,  34  of  129  residents  of  a  county  almshouse  surveyed 
were  diagnosed  as  feeble-minded.   In  Virginia,  "out  of  290 
children  tested  in  the  Juvenile  Detention  Homes,  and  at  the 
Industrial  School,  197,  or  sixty-eight  percent,  were  feeble- 
minded."  The  Florida  survey  revealed  that  state  "had  many 
feeble-minded  adults  at  the  State  Prison  Farm  and  in  the 
State  Insane  Asylum."   At  a  "typical"  Georgia  orphanage, 
mental  examinations  revealed  twenty-nine  percent  of  the 
children  as  feeble-minded. 

The  ubiquitous  nature  of  feeble-minded  persons,  at 
least  as  found  by  the  surveys,  forced  the  survey-takers  to 
formulate  plans  to  alleviate  the  problems  caused  by  "the 
most  important  single  group  with  which  a  state  needs  to 
concern  itself."   The  use  of  charitable  and  penal 
institutions  appeared  to  do  little  to  improve  the  situation 
for  either  the  state  or  the  individuals;  in  fact,  Virginia 
chief  investigator  Elizabeth  Webb  determined  that  state 
charity  "is  only  palliative  and  it  not  only  cannot  cure  them 
but  it  is  actually  encouraging  the  anti-social  classes  to 
continue  in  their  anti-social  habits."   In  Mississippi, 
Thomas  Haines,  of  the  N.C.M.H.  staff,  came  to  a  similar 
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judgement.  He  concluded  that  "the  poor  farm  is  actually  a 
direct  agent  in  aiding  such  propagation  of  the  feeble- 


minded 
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The  solution  to  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  feeble- 
minded class  seemed  simple  and  unanimously  agreed  upon. 
Thomas  Haines  concluded  that  Southern  states  "ought  to  make 
immediate  institutional  provision"  for  the  feeble-minded,  so 
"these  wretched,  unhappy  people  can  be  made  happy  and  useful 
in  such  institutions."   These  facilities  should  house 
children  of  both  sexes,  as  "early  detection  would  go  far 
toward  solving  the  problems  of  our  future  criminal  and 
dependent  classes."   They  also,  in  the  words  of  a  1916 
Virginia  report,  should  provide  facilities  for  feeble-minded 
women  of  child-bearing  age  "where  they  will  be  protected 
from  licentious  men  and  lewd,  avaricious  women"  and  "where 
they  would  not  be  allowed  to  propagate  their  kind." 

The  establishment  of  separate  institutions  for  the 
feeble-minded  represented,  to  Thomas  Haines  of  the  N.C.M.H., 
"the  beginning  of  the  application  of  science  to  this 
situation."   Survey  organizers  recognized  the  importance  of 
this  venture  in  centralization  and  specialization.   They 
also  viewed  the  beginnings  of  these  institutions  as  a  unique 
opportunity  for  Southern  states  to  follow  the  lead  of  their 
Northern  counterparts.   Northern  institutions  were  used 
explicitly  as  models.   Hastings  Hart  urged  Floridians  "to 
adopt  simple  and  inexpensive  plans  of  construction  as  are 
now  being  followed  in  the  states  of  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  and 
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Massachusetts."   The  compilers  of  the  Virginia  survey  also 
used  Massachusetts  as  a  model,  stressing  that  state's 
success  in  keeping  institutional  residents  "happy,  healthy, 
and  out  of  mischief."43   While  writers  used  Northern 
institutions  as  positive  examples,  they  also  stressed  the 
importance  of  southern  regional  identity  in  the  organizing 
of  these  institutions.   In  both  Alabama  and  Florida,  authors 
urged  these  states  to  "follow  the  good  examples  which  have 
been  recently  set  by  the  fellow  Southern  states  of  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia."   Hastings  Hart  pricked  the 
consciences  of  Floridians  as  he  ended  his  survey  with  some 
gentle  prodding.   "We  see  no  reason  why  the  state  of  Florida 
should  not  join  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Tennessee,"  he  chided,  "as  the 
leaders  of  social  development  in  the  South." 

Southern  social  reformers  now  had  professional 
recommendations  for  solutions  to  the  problems  caused  by 
feeble-minded  individuals.   Southerners  could  also  look  to 
their  sister  state  of  North  Carolina,  which  took  the  lead  in 
an  institutional  answer  to  the  menace  of  the  feeble-minded 
on  its  own  initiative,  without  the  help  of  outsiders.   In 
December,  1910,  Dr.  Ira  Hardy,  of  Washington,  North 
Carolina,  read  a  paper  before  the  Seaboard  Medical  Society 
that  would  mark  the  beginning  of  North  Carolina's 
institutional  efforts.   Entitled  "What  it  Costs,"  Hardy's 
address  evoked  the  twin  strands  of  protection  for  and  from 
the  feeble-minded.   "I  consider  a  much-neglected  duty  our 
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State  and  Medical  Societies  have  failed  to  perform,"  he 
began,  "is  that  they  have  taken  no  decided  action  looking  to 
the  establishment  of  a  training  school  for  the  care  of  our 
Feeble-Minded  children,  where  they  can  be  trained  to  do  such 
work  as  will  at  least  serve  to  keep  them  employed."   He 
continued  by  reiterating  the  established  links  between 
mental  deficiency  and  criminal  behavior.   He  also  mentioned 
the  importance  of  institutionalization  as  a  check  on  sexual 
activity  and  reproduction,  since  feeble-minded  persons 
possess  a  "sexual  instinct  uncontrolled  by  will  and  reason," 
and  "their  children  are  almost  certain  to  be  mentally 
defective."   A  training  school  would  protect  society  from 
these  anti-social  elements,  but  would  also  "offer  light, 
happiness,  and  opportunity  for  what  little  expression  they 
might  have."   Hardy's  humanitarianism  sprung  not  only  from 
an  abstact  Christian  belief,  but  also  from  a  personal 
experience  with  the  problems  of  mental  retardation.   Only 
ten  days  after  he  delivered  this  speech,  Hardy's  ten  year 
old  mentally  retarded  daughter  died.   Concerned  about  the 
lack  of  any  provisions  for  children  like  his  daughter,  Hardy 
visited  the  Vineland  Training  School  in  New  Jersey. 
Impressed  by  what  he  saw  there,  he  asked  his  listeners,  "why 
cannot  we  take  care  of  our  feeble-minded  and  have  an 
institution  as  good  as  a  state  one  fifth  our  size?"45 
More  than  just  a  roomful  of  doctors  took  Hardy's 
message  to  heart.   The  two  major  state  newspapers  published 
articles  on  Hardy's  proposal,  emphasizing  that  the  feeble- 
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minded  posed  an  "especial  danger  to  society."   The  papers 
heartily  endorsed  the  institutional  proposal  and  suggested 
it  "should  receive  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  great 

4.  ft 

masses  who  have  been  blessed  with  normal  brains."     By  the 
next  year,  the  North  Carolina  legislature,  acting  with 
little  debate  on  Dr.  Hardy's  reguest,  passed  a  bill  that 
"established[ed]  and  maintained[ed]  a  school  for  the  care 
and  education  of  the  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  six  years  of 
age  and  upward."   Deemed  "necessary  from  a  humanitarian, 
economic,  and  health  standpoint,"  the  training  school  was  to 
be  located  on  a  "suitable  site"  and  a  bond  issue  of  $100,000 
was  allocated  to  pay  for  the  institution.   By  June  1911,  the 
newly-organized  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  North  Carolina 
School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  met  in  Raleigh  and  accepted 
Kinston's  bid  to  have  the  institution  located  there. 
Recognizing  Dr.  Hardy's  role  in  organizing  and  establishing 
the  institution,  the  Board  then  appointed  him  its  first 
superintendent. 

While  North  Carolina  did  not  ask  for  survey  help  from 
northern  social  welfare  agencies,  it  did  request  advice  on 
the  layout  and  design  of  the  institution's  buildings 
themselves.   The  peripatetic  Hastings  Hart  addressed  the 
Board  in  September  1911  and  "made  some  very  valuable 
suggestions  to  the  committee  in  reference  to  the  buildings." 
During  that  same  year,  a  committee  of  the  Board  visited 
institutions  in  the  northeast,  including  Vineland,  Elwyn 
Institute  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Fernald's  Waver ly  State 
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School  in  Massachusetts.   The  committee  recommended 
following  the  blueprints  of  these  institutions  but,  in  a 
portent  of  future  appropriation  battles,  announced  "it  would 
be  very  much  easier  to  make  this  recommendation  as  to 
buildings  and  equipment  if  we  had  an  adequate  sum  of  money, 
$200,000,  with  which  to  do  the  work."48 

The  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  opened 
its  doors  to  its  first  residents  in  July,  1914,  over  two 
years  after  the  cornerstone  was  laid  on  May  6,  1912.   Dr. 
Charles  Laughinghouse,  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  gave 
the  dedicatory  address,  and  summarized  many  of  the  beliefs, 
and  contradictions,  that  characterized  Progressive  era 
social  reform.   To  Laughinghouse,  the  institution  symbolized 
"this  new  humanitarianism,  this  new  patriotism  of  the  New 
South,  this  Christly  thing."   However,  it  also  represented  a 
means  of  protection  from  "this  army  of  feeble-minded,"  a 
facility  which  allowed  North  Carolinians  to  "rid  society  to 
a  large  extent  of  its  feeble-minded  population,  and  thereby 
reduce  and  simplify  our  problems  of  pauperism,  prostitution, 

49 

disease,  drunkenness,  debauchery,  and  crime. "" 

Following  the  lead  of  North  Carolina,  and  using  the 
professional  advice  of  the  Russell  Sage  and  N.C.M.H. 
surveys,  other  Southern  states  opened  their  institutions  for 
the  feeble-minded  within  the  next  seven  years.   After  the 
Georgia  Commission  on  Feeble-Mindedness  reported  its 
findings  in  1918,  the  Georgia  legislature  passed  a  bill  that 
"created  ...  an  institution  to  be  known  as  the  'Georgia 
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Training  School  for  Mental  Defectives'",  which  opened  its 

so 
doors  to  its  first  patients  on  July  1,  1921.     Again  using 

the  example  of  North  Carolina,  the  Georgia  State  Board  of 
Health,  the  controlling  agency  for  the  new  institution, 
authorized  a  fact-finding  trip  to  the  Northeast.   The  Board 
instructed  its  Secretary  "to  go  to  New  York,  Boston,  and 
such  other  places  as  he  may  consider  necessary,  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  feeble- 
minded and  obtaining  information  as  to  the  treatment  of  the 
patients,  construction  of  the  buildings,  and  methods  of 

C  1 

operation. " 

Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Louisiana  all  opened  their 
institutions  between  1919  and  1923.   Prodded  by  the 
revelations  of  the  surveys,  progressive  Southern  reformers 
pressed  their  state  legislatures  for  segregative  training 
facilities  to  house  feeble-minded  individuals.   In  South 
Carolina,  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  was  "especially 
active,  the  securing  of  this  institution  being  one  of  the 
two  things  of  a  State-wide  legislative  nature  that  the 
Federation  is  primarily  working  for  this  year."   Mental 
Hygiene  reported  in  1919  that  the  Georgia  state  women's 
clubs,  business  associations,  and  the  state  Federation  of 
Labor  all  supported  the  move  to  establish  an  institution  for 
the  feeble-minded.52 

Kentucky's  situation  appeared  somewhat  different.   The 
state  Feeble-Minded  Institute  in  Frankfort,  opened  in  I860, 
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never  provided  anything  but  custodial  care  for  a  limited 
number  of  inmates.   By  1921,  four  hundred  seventy  three 
inmates  crowded  an  institution  with  a  capacity  for  three 
hundred  fifty,  whose  buildings  were  "old  and  ill  adapted  to 
modern  methods  of  work."  With  low  patient  turnover,  there 
appeared  little  hope  of  the  facility  truly  serving  the  need 

53 

of  either  patients  or  the  state  of  Kentucky.     Further 
exacerbating  this  "most  imperative"  of  concerns,  Kentucky 
retained  its  Pauper  Idiot  Pension  Law,  a  holdover  from  ante- 
bellum times.   This  law,  the  only  of  its  kind  in  the  nation, 
authorized  payment  of  $75  per  year  to  the  families  of  poor 
feeble-minded  individuals  in  the  community.   In  September 
1917,  2,352  feeble-minded  persons  received  the  allocations, 
amounting  to  over  $170,000  per  year.   The  law  simply 
arranged  for  the  distribution  of  the  pension,  it  did  not 
"provide  for  proper  protection  and  guardianship."   In  the 
words  of  the  1923  N.C.M.H.  survey  of  Mental  Hygiene  in 
Kentucky,  "This  statute  operated  to  place  a  premium  upon 
dependency;  the  less  training,  the  more  dependent."   Thomas 
Haines,  who  conducted  an  earlier  1917  N.C.M.H.  survey, 
specifically  on  Kentucky's  feeble-minded,  reported  it  as  a 
"well-meaning  and  philanthropic  plan"  but  "now  the  most 
glaring  anachronism  in  legislation  and  administration 
relative  to  the  feeble-minded  existing  in  the  United 
States."   In  keeping  with  the  new  professionalized,  state- 
centered  methods  of  handling  deviant  populations,  Haines 
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called  the  act  "a  striking  survival  of  the  centuries-old 
English  custom  of  'buying  a  fool'."54 

In  1921,  in  conjunction  with  Haines'  survey  of 
Kentucky's  provisions  for  the  mentally  ill  and  feeble- 
minded, the  Commissioner  of  State  Institutions  authorized 
Miss  H.  T.  Reeves  to  study  the  pauper  idiots  of  Jefferson 
County,  which  contained  the  city  of  Louisville.   Contrary  to 
the  prevailing  scientific  judgements  about  feeble-minded 
individuals,  Miss  Reeves  discovered  that  most  of  those 
surveyed  "presented  no  problems  to  the  community  other  than 
those  of  dependency."   Of  the  ninety-six  pauper  idiots 
living  in  Jefferson  County,  only  "2  exhibited  uncontrolled 
sex  impulses,  1  was  a  beggar,  8  were  wanderers."   Only 
seventeen  of  the  total  number  were  categorized  as  totally 
helpless.   In  spite  of  her  findings  that  feeble-minded 
persons  in  the  community  presented  no  clear  societal  danger, 
Miss  Reeves  advocated  the  abolishment  of  the  Pauper  Idiot 
Act.   The  act,  she  concluded,  "operated  to  keep  feebleminded 
children  away  from  the  state  institution  for  feebleminded, 
away  from  the  public  school  and  from  the  training  that  many 
receive  in  farm  homes." 

Upon  the  recommendations  of  the  N.C.M.H.  survey,  and 
not  wishing  to  risk  the  approbation  of  professional  social 
workers  nationwide,  Kentucky  repealed  the  Pauper  Idiot  Act 
in  1922.   Kentucky  also  took  steps  to  bring  its  feeble- 
minded institution  into  line  with  other,  more  progressive 
facilities  in  other  states.   Following  N.C.M.H.  guidelines, 
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it  proposed  to  offer  training  programs  with  the  development 
of  farm  colony  facilities  on  the  institutional  grounds. 
Reflecting  the  national  concern  for  the  proliferation  of  the 
feeble-minded,  Kentucky  allowed  for  admission  of  males  from 
six  to  eighteen,  while  providing  for  the  admission  of 
females  from  ages  six  to  forty-five. 

Virginia  also  differed  from  most  Southern  states  in  the 
development  of  its  feeble-minded  institution.  Instead  of 
beginning  as  a  separate  facility,  it  evolved  from  a  1908 
institution,  located  outside  Lynchburg,  designed  to  isolate 
epileptic  individuals.   By  that  year,  Virginia  had 
systematized  its  social  welfare  programs  as  it  instituted  a 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections.   The  Board's 
annual  reports,  praised  by  no  less  than  Hastings  Hart, 
pressed  for  the  expansion  of  the  epileptic  colony  to  include 
feeble-minded  individuals.   The  1913  Board  report  surveyed 
four  hundred  eighty  five  children,  both  white  and  black,  in 
Virginia's  welfare  and  penal  institutions.   It  discovered 
nearly  half  (two  hundred  forty)  were  feeble-minded.   Armed 
with  this  data,  the  report  concluded  with  a  request  for  a 
"free  State  institution  for  the  colonizing  and  training  of 
low-grade,  mentally  deficient  children."  '   The  Board  also 
authorized   a  "comprehensive,  practical  scheme  for  the 
training  and  prevention  of  the  procreation  of  mental 
defectives."   An  initial  investigation  by  Board-employed 
social  worker  Elizabeth  Webb  probed  into  the  relation 
between  f eeble-mindedness  and  prostitution  in  Richmond's  Red 
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Light  District.   After  the  report  concluded  over  fifty 
percent  of  the  prostitutes  were  feeble-minded,  the  1914 
state  legislature  approved  the  housing  of  feeble-minded 
women  at  the  Epileptic  Colony,  called  by  Board  chairman 
Joseph  Mastin,  "by  far  the  most  important  social  legislation 
in  many  years."   Two  years  later,  males  were  admitted.   By 
1919,  the  institution  officially  became  known  as  the  "State 
Colony  for  Epileptics  and  Feeble-Minded." 

Far  from  being  intellectually  and  programatically 
isolated,  Southern  institutions  appeared  part  of  a  broad 
nation-wide  attempt  to  cure  social  ills  by  segregating 
feeble-minded  individuals.   In  1912,  Sybil  Hyatt,  a  eugenics 
field  worker  from  the  Eugenics  Record  Office,  prepared  a 
report  for  the  newly-founded  (and  not  yet  opened)  North 
Carolina  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded.   "Dr.  Hardy  was  the 
first  superintendent  in  the  South,"  she  boasted,  "to  ask  Dr. 
C.  B.  Davenport  .  .  .  for  a  field  worker.   Dr.  Davenport  so 
appreciated  Dr.  Hardy's  earnest  desire  and  the  opportunity 
of  opening  up  the  work  in  the  South  that  he  made  several 
efforts  to  secure  a  donation  to  pay."   Three  years  later, 
Virginia  State  Colony  Superintendent  Dr.  A.  S.  Priddy 
invoked  the  names  of  Walter  Fernald,  Charles  Davenport, 
Henry  Goddard,  and  even  A.  F.  Tredgold,  a  leading  British 
expert  on  feeble-mindedness,  in  defending  the  need  for 
"segregation,  under  strict  custodial  care  of  the  State,  .  . 
.  [a]s  a  remedy  to  prevent  this  increase  of  defectives  in 
the  population. I|J3 
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Superintendents  and  other  social  services  personnel 
involved  in  the  struggle  against  feeble-mindedness  often 
used  the  public  forum  to  spread  the  word  of  the  importance 
of  their  mission.   In  a  speech  before  the  South  Carolina 
Conference  of  Social  Work  in  November  1920  (and  published  by 
the  State  Medical  Association) ,  State  Training  School 
Superintendent  Dr.  B.  0.  Whitten  proclaimed  that  South 
Carolina  "has  a  big  job  caring  for  her  mentally  weak,"  a 
task  that  involves  "the  vanguard  of  science  and  art,  of 
education  and  medicine,  of  sociology  and  psychiatry,  and,  in 
fact,  almost  every  branch  of  the  State's  department  of 
social  welfare.  ..."   Whitten  confessed  that  "[w]e  have 
been  late  beginning  the  task  that  is  thoroughly  obligatory 
upon  the  people  of  South  Carolina,"  but  he  spoke  proudly  of 
his  institution  where  "the  first  object  is  to  establish  a 
comfortable  farm-like  home  where  health  and  contentment  are 
primary. " 

Using  Whitten's  criteria,  Southern  reform  leaders,  like 
their  Northern  brethren,  established  institutions  for  the 
feeble-minded  in  rural  areas,  far  from  the  urban  congestion 
seen  as  a  major  component  in  the  causation  of  mental 
deficiency.   Superintendents  believed  the  pastoral  setting 
of  these  institutions  would  provide  an  alternative  to  the 
sordid  conditions  of  city  life.   These  facilities  often 
contained  "sufficient  arable  lands,"  utilized  for  both  self- 
sufficient  food  production  and  as  a  training  site  for 
feeble-minded  residents.   The  name  of  Florida's  institution 
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itself,  the  Florida  Farm  Colony  for  Epileptic  and  Feeble- 
Minded,  underscored  its  major  purpose  as  agricultural 
production.   At  Gracewood,  Georgia's  institution,  the 
original  property  contained  little  arable  land,  so  in  1930, 
the  state  purchased  "500  acres  of  fertile  land.   The  wisdom 
of  this  purchase  was  soon  evident  by  the  production  of 
abundant  crops.  .  .  .  "61   Local  areas  fought  vigorously  for 
the  privilege  of  getting  an  institution  located  nearby,  as 
community  boosterism  and  the  prospect  of  jobs  outweighed  the 
negatives  associated  with  institutions.   Most  states 
received  bids  from  a  number  of  locations  reguesting 
placement  of  the  institution  in  their  vicinity.   Many 
factors,  including  proximity  to  a  water-supply,  railroad 
frontage,  abundant  land,  and  the  promise  of  inexpensive 
utilities  as  well  as  the  usual  political  horsetrading, 
figured  into  the  final  placement  of  the  institutions.   In 
South  Carolina,  the  citizens  of  Clinton  raised  $18,000  and 
provided  options  on  600  acres  of  land  for  the  institution. 
Kinston,  North  Carolina  provided  free  electricity  and  gas 
for  the  North  Carolina  School  for  the  feeble-minded.   And  in 
Florida,  the  Cabinet  finally  selected  the  Daysville 
location,  which  contained  "large  acreage,  a  great  variety  of 
lands,  and  a  railroad  station  and  spur  line,"  for  the 
Florida  Farm  Colony  after  the  Alachua  County  Commission 
increased  their  land  allocation  to  over  3,000  acres  and  a 
promise  of  railroad  frontage  rights  were  received  from  the 
Seaboard  Coast  Line. 
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The  sylvan  settings  for  these  facilities,  nurtured  by 
the  "perfume  of  the  pine  and  the  cedar,"  provided  an 
optimistic  beginning  for  the  Southern  experiment  in 
institutionalization.   Yet  the  underlying  tensions 
eventually  dashed  this  limited  optimism.   Superintendent 
Hardy  of  North  Carolina  proclaimed  boldly  in  1912  that  the 
"ultimate  aim  of  the  school  is  the  elimination  of  feeble- 
mindedness from  the  race  by  segregation."   South  Carolina's 
superintendent,  Benjamin  Whitten,  put  it  entirely 
differently  four  years  later.   "If  our  Institution  does 
nothing  more  than  incarcerate,  teach  and  train  those 
admitted  thereto,  of  course,"  he  warned,  "it  will  have 
failed  in  many  of  the  high  purposes  for  which  it  is 
intended."     The  desires  to  protect  society  from  the 
deviance  of  feeble-mindedness  and  to  simultaneously  train 
these  individuals  for  a  productive  life  outside  the 
institution  walls  ultimately  proved  incompatible. 
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CHAPTER  V 

INTERNAL  DYNAMICS: 

DEMOGRAPHICS,  MENTAL  LEVELS  AND  STAFFING  IN  SOUTHERN 

INSTITUTIONS 


The  grounds  and  buildings  of  the  Training 
School  present  a  most  attractive  appearance. 
The  boys  and  girls  are  kept  strictly  apart. 
They  are  given  as  much  freedom  as  possible, 
and  it  is  only  those  of  the  lowest  type  that 
are  compelled  to  remain  shut  in  continuously. 
Over  in  the  boy's  department,  there  were 
evidences  of  some  skilled  carpentry  work.  .  . 
.  There  are  guite  a  number  of  the  boys  and 
girls  who  were  able  to  grasp  the  rudiments  of 
an  education  and  they  are  given  as  much  as 
they  can  absorb,  usually  not  more  than  4th 
grade  work.   Out  on  the  farm,  there  were  a 
score  or  more  boys  at  work.   (Raleigh  News 
and  Observer,  July  19,  1925) 1 


With  the  establishment  of  Southern  institutions  for  the 
feeble-minded,  institutional  leaders  struggled  to  implement 
their  vision  of  housing  and  training  mentally  defective 
individuals.   Beset  by  inadeguate  funding,  poor  staffing, 
and,  most  importantly,  a  lack  of  insight  into  the 
relationship  between  mental  retardation  and  society  at 
large,  institutions  generally  failed  to  rise  above  a  basic 
custodial  level  of  care.   The  lack  of  adeguate  patient 
categorization  exacerbated  this  failure.   Southern 
institutional  leaders  never  accurately  defined  who  they 
served  and  why  they  served  them.   Conseguently ,  institutions 
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provided  neither  the  protection  from  morons  society  called 
for  nor  the  protection  for  idiots  demanded  by  families  and 
social  welfare  agencies.   Inmate  training  programs  were  ill- 
designed,  poorly  funded,  and  inadeguitely  implemented. 
Institutional  staff,  especially  at  the  crucial  ward 
attendant  level,  rarely  attained  a  basic  level  of  competence 
necessary  for  patient  training.   Attendants  often  worked 
diligently,  with  true  compassion  for  their  charges.   Yet, 
their  low  pay  and  lack  of  direction  from  their  adminstrators 
doomed  their  mission  to  failure. 

Simultaneously,  institutions  did  not  come  to  grips  with 
the  sexual  dimension  of  f eeble-mindedness.   Caught  between  a 
belief  in  the  overt  sexuality  of  feeble-minded  females  and  a 
paternalistic  desire  to  protect  these  women  from  the 
advances  of  predatory  males,  institutional  leaders  exhibited 
differing  treatment  patterns  based  on  gender.   In  the  closed 
world  of  the  institution,  these  practices  exaggerated, 
rather  than  simply  reflected,  a  male-dominated  society's 
ambivalence  towards  female  sexuality.   Daily  institutional 
life  reflected  these  shortcomings. 

Southern  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  opened  with 
the  fervent  hope  that  these  facilities  would,  in  the  1910 
words  of  Ira  Hardy,  founding  superintendent  of  the  North 
Carolina  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  "offer  light, 
happiness,  and  opportunity"  to  their  mentally  defective 
residents.   Yet,  concern  for  society  never  appeared  far  from 
the  thoughts  of  officials.   In  the  same  speech,  Hardy 
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continued,  "Let  us  build  an  institution  such  as  I  have 
described,  and  place  into  it  these  unfortunates  early  in 
their  youth,  who  if  allowed  to  run  at  large,  will  most 
assuredly  become  criminals."2   These  two  beliefs,  protection 
for  and  from  society,  proved  unable  to  be  reconciled  and 
provided  the  underlying  rationale  for  Southern  institutions. 
Another,  more  pragmatic,  assumption  also  lay  at  the  heart  of 
thinking  about  these  facilities.   Southern  leaders  wanted, 
and  often  demanded,  the  creation  of  institutional  solutions 
for  the  problems  of  the  feeble-minded.   It  often  seemed, 
however,  that  Southern  leaders  decided  upon  this 
institutional  answer  based  on  financial  considerations, 
rather  than  any  concern  for  either  society  or  the  feeble- 
minded themselves.   "This  institution,"  Hardy  concluded  in 
his  1910  speech,  "would  be  in  the  course  of  time  the  least 
expensive  method  of  providing  for  these  unfortunates."    Dr. 
C.  V.  Akin  reiterated  Hardy's  thoughts  in  a  discussion  at 
the  1929  Louisiana  State  Medical  Society  meetings.   "From 
the  economic  standpoint,  it  must  be  agreed  that 
institutionalizing  the  recognized  feeble-minded,"  he  said, 
"is  the  most  efficient  and  least  expensive  procedure  to  be 
suggested  as  capital  outlay,  maintenance,  and  overhead  are 
reduced  when  the  individual  subjects  are  removed  from  the 
home  and  community  environment  and  collectively  cared  for  at 
suitably  located  colonies  and  schools."3   The  desire  for 
inexpensive  provisions  for  the  feeble-minded  population 
often  took  precedence  over  either  protection  for  society  or 
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concern  for  improving  the  plight  of  mentally  handicapped 

4 
persons. 

The  belief  that  high-level  f eeble-mindedness  was 

curable,  or  least  remediable,  led  Southern  institutions  to 

center  their  attention  upon  children  and  adolescents.   If 

caught  early  enough,  f eeble-mindedness  could  be  arrested, 

thus  preventing  the  need  for  life-long  segregation,  and 

saving  the  state  thousands  of  dollars  in  institutional 

costs.   Seven  of  the  ten  Southern  states  named  their 

institutions  "training  schools,"  to  publicly  verify  their 

commitment  to  younger  patients.   In  his  1941  Biennial 

Report,  Florida  Farm  Colony  superintendent  Dr.  J.  Maxey  Dell 

recommended  limiting  admission  to  the  institution  to  those 

under  sixteen  years  of  age.   "When  admission  is  delayed 

until  after  the  applicant  is  sixteen  years  or  over,"  Dell 

wrote,  "...  their  [sic]  established  habits  are  such  that 

they  are  not  a  good  influence  on  the  morale  of  the 

institution."5   While  Florida's  age  limit  for  admission 

remained  at  twenty-one,  Dell's  beliefs  that  younger  children 

could  better  benefit  from  institutional  training  procedures 

received  much  credence  from  other  superintendents.  The  1917 

Annual  Report  of  the  Virginia  Colony  for  the  Feeble-Minded 

concluded  that  "all  mental  defectives  possess  criminal 

potentiality  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  .  .  . 

Therefore,  the  removal  of  young  children,  ascertained  to  be 

defective,  from  unfavorable  surroundings,  and  placing  them 

where  their  association  and  education  are  proper,  becomes 
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the  duty  of  the  State  as  a  matter  of  social  economy."   As 
in  many  aspects  of  Southern  institutional  life,  the  reality 
of  patient  age,  however,  often  belied  the  pronouncements  of 
superintendents.   Statistics  from  the  Virginia  Colony  did 
not  bear  out  the  wishes  of  superintendents  to  have  an 
institutional  population  composed  primarily  of  younger 
patients.   In  1925,  patients  over  the  age  of  twenty 
comprised  fully  forty-six  percent  of  the  enrollment,  thus 
belying  the  adminstrational  pronouncements  of  trainng  and 
early  discharge. 

While  officials  lobbied  for  younger  patients, 
institutional  staff  generally  treated  all  patients, 
regardless  of  age  or  mental  level,  as  children.   At  the 
Florida  Farm  Colony,  Superintendant  Dr.  John  Colson  expected 
his  attendants  to  act  as  "surrogate  parents,  to  give  these 

g 

unfortunate  children  the  love  and  guidance  they  need."0   In 
1920,  South  Carolina  Training  School  superintendent  Benjamin 
Whitten  reported  on  the  use  of  this  paternal  nomenclature. 
"The  inmates  of  this  Institution  are  commonly  referred  to  as 
'children'  regardless  of  their  ages,"  he  wrote.   This  term 
is  used  both  to  enable  us  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  term 
'inmate'  and  also  to  serve  as  a  reminder  that  our  charges 
are  entitled  to  the  tactful  and  affectionate  treatment  that 
all  young  children  require."   Seventeen  years  later,  Whitten 
further  explained  this  institutional  paternalism.   "The 
employer  and  employee  initiated  a  parental-child 
relationship,"  he  wrote,  "which  each  new  worker 
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unconsciously  adopts  if  he  or  she  remains  in  service.   The 
bond  was  further  strengthened  by  children  accustomed  to 
centralized  dependency  and  the  need  for  parent  substitute."9 
This  paternalistic  relationship,  which  mirrored  similar 
feelings  among  white  male  philanthropic  workers  towards  poor 
people,  females,  and  blacks,  set  the  tone  for  daily  life 
within  Southern  institutions10   It  helped  to  insure  that 
custodial  care,  rather  than  habilitation,  became  the  norm  by 
not  allowing  patients  to  break  out  of  the  bonds  of 
institutional  dependency. 

The  paternal  relationship  between  staff  and  patients 
remained  a  constant  from  institutional  opening  to  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II.   Other  aspects  of  institutional 
life  stayed  similarly  consistent,  thus  insuring  the 
facilities  provided  little  benefit  to  either  patients  or 
society  at  large.   Southern  facilities  for  the  mentally 
retarded  housed  relatively  few  individuals,  compared  either 
to  similar  institutions  in  the  North  or  to  Southern 
institutions  designed  to  house  patients  labelled  as  mentally 
ill.   Though  absolute  numbers  of  institutionalized  mentally 
handicapped  individuals  increased  from  1923  to  1940,  the 
general  trend  of  smaller  percentages  housed  in  Southern 
facilites  remained  constant.  (See  Table  5.1) 

While  many  public  officials  claimed  feeble-minded 
individuals  posed  a  greater  menace  than  did  those 
categorized  as  mentally  ill,  Southern  rates  of 
institutionalization  for  mentally  ill  individuals  remained 
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TABLE  5.1 

Patients  in  State  Institutions  for  Mental  Defectives 

per  100,000  Population,  1923,  1940 


1923  1940 

United  States         39.3  76.4 

59.0 
113.6 
145.3 
133.1 
109.0 

77.0 

28.3 

28.6 
25.9 

17.3 
23.0 
42.8 
22.2 

65.1 


Source:   Feeble-Minded  and  Epileptics  in  Institutions, 
1923 ,  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census 
(Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  1926),  p.  24; 
Patients  in  Mental  Institutions,  1940,  Department  of 
Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census  (Washington,  D.C.:  Government 
Printing  Office,  1943),  p.  121. 
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Georgia 
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Florida 

13 
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Kentucky 

21 

7 

Louisiana 

9 
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Mississippi 

4 

2 

North  Carolina 

11 

6 

South  Carolina 

7 

1 

Tennessee 

6 

Virginia 

27 

1 
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significantly  higher  than  those  for  mentally  deficient 
persons.   For  example,  in  1932,  the  Milledgeville  State 
Hospital  in  Georgia  housed  almost  6,000  mentally  ill 
patients,  making  it  the  largest  state  mental  hospital  in  the 
United  States.   Simultaneously,  the  Georgia  State  Training 
School  at  Gracewood,  designed  for  mentally  defective 
persons,  held  only  249  residents.11  The  Georgia  Department 
of  'Public  Welfare  recognized  the  problem  of  Gracewood 's 
small  size.   In  1928,  it  reported  that  "the  lack  of 
sufficient  support  for  the  feeble-minded  child  reacts  badly 
[sic]  upon  the  whole  field  of  child  care  in  the  state.  .  .  . 
They  [feeble-minded  children]  are  crowding  and  monopolizing 
service  needed  for  the  more  normal  child  and  for  whom  those 
institutions  are  primarily  obligated  to  care."  ^   The 
inadeguacies  of  Georgia's  low  public  expenditures  for  social 
services  hit  particularly  hard  at  institutional  programming 
for  the  mentally  defective  at  Gracewood.   Caught  in  a 
bureaucratic  no-mans  land  (the  institution  was  placed  under 
five  different  governmental  agencies  from  1921  to  1940) , 
forced  to  compete  for  limited  funds  with  a  mental  hospital 
established  before  the  Civil  War,  and  saddled  with 
appropriations  that,  according  to  a  State  Board  of  Health 
Report,  "are  far  less  than  any  other  state  that  makes  any 
effort  to  care  for  their  mental  defectives,"  Gracewood 
remained  small  and  underfunded  throughout  its  first  twenty 
years  of  existence. 
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The  small  size  of  Southern  institutions  and  their  lack 
of  adequate  funding  caused  significant  problems  as  societal 
concerns  about  protection  from  and  for  the  feeble-minded 
increased.   The  1917  Report  of  the  Virginia  State  Colony 
summarized  this  attitude.   "Until  the  public  mind  is  so 
enlightened,"  it  concluded,  "that  it  realizes  that  it  is 
best  for  mental  defectives  .  .  .  to  be  withdrawn  from 
society,  and  placed  in  a  custodial  institution  of  the  state, 
the  field  of  activity  and  usefulness  of  this  or  any  other 
institution  for  the  feeble-minded  must  necessarily  be 
contracted. " 

The  disparity  between  the  inadequate  size  of  Southern 
institutions  and  the  increased  societal  concern  about 
feeble-mindedness  manifested  itself  in  long  waiting  lists  to 
enter  these  facilities.   Nationwide,  institutions  for  the 
feeble-minded  rapidly  reached  capacity  but  the  situation 
proved  especially  critical  in  the  South.15   In  Georgia,  for 
example,  in  1938,  Gracewood  housed  336  patients  but  the  list 
of  those  seeking  admission  numbered  over  400.   The  situation 
appeared  similar  in  Kentucky.   "As  to  the  population  of  the 
Feeble-Minded  Institute,"  a  1927  report  of  the  state  board 
of  Charities  and  Corrections  announced,  "the  only  reason  it 
has  not  increased  materially  is  that  the  absolute  limit  was 
reached  years  ago,  and  a  great  many  additional  commitments 
have  been  carried  constantly  in  the  files."16   By  operating 
at  maximum  capacity,  Southern  institutions  put  an  added 
burden  on  already  overworked  ward  attendants  and  often 
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insured,  in  the  words  of  a  1924  Georgia  Board  of  Health 

report,  "the  crowding  together  of  children  of  various  mental 

17 
ages  and  varying  past  experiences  in  the  same  building." 

These  phenomenon  helped  to  insure  a  custodial  level  of  care. 

Southern  superintendents  often  spoke  publicly 
concerning  the  importance  of  their  institutions  to  the 
broader  issues  of  state  social  welfare  policies.   In  1922, 
Florida  Farm  Colony  superintendent  Dr.  J.  H.  Hodges 
addressed  the  Florida  State  Conference  for  Social  Work  in 
Miami.   "The  main  glory  of  such  an  institution  [Florida  Farm 
Colony],"  he  concluded,  "should  be  in  taking  these  children 
while  it  is  yet  time  and  preventing  them  from  growing  up  as 
vagrants,  delinquents,  and  dependents."18   The  key  to  this 
success,  however,  lay  not  in  the  work  of  the  superintendent 
or  other  institutional  officials  but  rather  in  the  hands  of 
the  ward  attendants,  workers  whose  daily  contact  with 
patients  proved  critical  in  the  implementation  of  the 
mission  deliniated  by  Hodges. 

The  training  and  care  of  patients  on  a  daily  basis 
could  only  be  implemented  through  the  efforts  of  a  staff 
competent  to  deal  with  the  educational,  social,  and  medical 
implications  of  mental  retardation.   Nationally,  ward 
attendants  and  those  other  workers  who  maintained  primary 
contact  with  patients  tended  to  fall  short  of  this  minimum 
level  of  competence.   Sociologist  Bernard  Farber  noted  that 
"understaf f ing  and  overcrowding  locates  much  authority  in 
the  hands  of  the  comparatively  unskilled  workers,  permitting 
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the  workers  to  utilize  the  patient  population  for  their  own 
convenience."19   Florida  Farm  Colony  reflected  this  national 
concern.   "We  are  terribly  under-staffed  at  this  juncture," 
Superintendent  Dr.  John  Colson  reported  in  1934.   "We  need 
many  more  people  to  work  directly  with  the  inmates  or  we  are 
in  danger  of  not  fulfilling  our  educational  mission."   He 
also  took  pains  to  note  that  "we  need  to  attract  a  better 
quality  of  worker  as  well."   In  North  Carolina,  the  lack  of 
this  "better  class  of  worker"  led  to  tragedy  in  1924. 
Superintendent  McNairy  reported  the  death  of  a  patient 
"because  of  the  carelessness  of  a  nurse  in  placing  the  child 
on  a  high  bed  and  leaving  it,  from  which  it  fell  to  the 
floor  fracturing  the  base  of  the  skull."20 

Superintendents  and  staff  at  other  Southern 
institutions  echoed  Colson 's  call  for  better  workers  in 
primary  care  positions.   Benjamin  Whitten,  superintendent  of 
the  South  Carolina  Training  School,  excoriated  "employees 
with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  what  to  expect  in  the  sub- 
normal child  .  -.  .  [who]  resorted  to  methods  which  have  long 
become  obsolete."   In  Virginia,  however,  institutional 
leaders  recognized  the  difficulties  of  the  attendants'  job. 
"The  duties  of  attendants  are  of  a  trying  nature,  longer 
hours  are  required  than  in  other  work,  and  the  compensation 
is  much  less,"  summarized  the  1923  Biennial  Report  of  the 
Virginia  State  Colony.   In  Louisiana,  Training  School 
superintendent  G.  M.  G.  Stafford  took  this  observation  one 
step  further  when  he  wrote  in  1928  that  "better  wages, 
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shorter  hours,  and  some  attractive  form  of  recreation  in  the 
way  of  social  home  life  seem  to  me  to  be  essential 
inducements  to  attract  a  better  class  of  employees  and 
thereby  obtain  more  efficient  service."21   Officials  at 
Southern  institutions  rarely  made  the  connections  suggested 
by  Stafford  between  low  pay,  poor  working  conditions,  and 
inefficient  employees.   The  inability  to  address  the  needs 
of  these  workers  helped  doom  institutions  to  ineffective 
service  to  their  patients. 

Institutional  procedures  gave  primary  responsibility  to 
ward  attendants  for  the  daily  care  and  training  of  feeble- 
minded residents.   Superintendents  expected  these  workers  to 
act  as  agents  of  paternalism.   A  1931  Florida  Farm  Colony 
regulation  book  urged  attendants  to  serve  as  "surrogate 
parents,  to  give  these  unfortunate  children  the  love  and 
guidance  they  need."22  However,  institutional 
administrations  provided  little  instruction  in  the 
performance  of  these  functions.   No  on-going  training 
programs  existed  for  attendants  to  improve  their  job  skills. 
A  1940  information  book  for  attendants  at  the  Virginia  State 
Colony  simply  reminded  attendants  to  "do  your  best  to  become 
efficient."   Along  similar  lines,  rules  at  the  Florida  Farm 
Colony  stated  that  workers  should  "accept  assignments 
cheerfully  and  .  .  .  cooperate  in  every  way  to  render  the 
greatest  service  to  the  institution."23   These  nebulous 
instructions  allowed  attendants  a  large  measure  of 
independence  in  the  performance  of  their  daily  duties. 
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Attendants  usually  retained  responsibility  for  fifteen 
to  twenty  patients,  all  of  one  sex,  at  a  given  time. 
Optimally,  workers  would  care  for  individuals  of  similar 
mental  levels,  which  made  the  task  easier  for  the  attendant 
and  improved  the  quality  of  training  and  education  for  the 
patient.   With  poor  funding,  however,  many  Southern 
institutions  could  not  provide  these  groupings  and  had  to 
place  patients  of  differing  mental  levels,  and  therefore 
differing  needs,  together.   A  1926  Georgia  Public  Welfare 
report  noted  that  the  Georgia  Training  School  at  Gracewood 
"is  heavily  handicapped  in  its  efforts  to  instruct  the 
trainable  types  unless  it  has  every  facility  for  separating 
the  children  into  small  groups  which  will  permit  of 
intensive  training  along  every  line." 

Expected  to  follow  their  patients  throughout  the  day, 
attendants  performed  duties  which  included  such  jobs  as 
supervising  dressing,  monitoring  patients  in  their  on-campus 
work,  and  enforcing  curfew  rules.   If  assigned  to  low-level 
idiot  and  imbecile  residents,  attendants  often  had  to  assist 
their  charges  in  basic  self-help  skills,  such  as  bathing, 
dressing,  toileting,  and  eating.   An  attendant  at  Caswell 
Training  School  remembered  that  "at  that  time  [1934]  there 
were  fifty-six  children  enrolled  in  the  building  and  it 
included  high  grade,  middle  grade,  and  the  less  fortunate 
ones.  .  .  .  [T]he  higher  grade  children  could  dress 
themselves  and  brush  their  teeth  and  helped  with  the  same 
tasks  with  some  of  the  others."25   The  help  provided  by 
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moron  patients  in  the  care  of  lower  functioning  residents 
proved  especially  important  as  staff-patient  ratios  grew 
during  the  lean  budgetary  years  of  the  193  0s. 

The  relative  independence  given  to  ward  workers 
performing  their  job,  necessitated  by  the  bureaucratic 
structure  of  the  institution  itself,  allowed  wide  latitude 
in  the  care  of  patients.   Attendants  remained  on  their  own, 
with  little  contact  with  administrators,  save  for  the 
periodic  visit  of  the  rounds  nurse,  when  one  was  provided. 
This  left  the  important  task  of  daily  patient  control  and 
care  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  ward  attendants 
often  unqualified  for  their  duties.   In  1936,  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  North  Carolina's  mental  health 
services  reported  that  at  Caswell  Training  School,  "none  of 
the  matrons  or  attendants  have  have  had  any  specific 

2  6 

training  for  their  work."" 

Institutional  rules  regulated  important  aspects  of 
attendant  behavior.   Attendants  usually  worked  twelve  hour 
shifts,  one  beginning  in  the  early  morning  and  the  other 
starting  after  the  evening  meal.   Staff  encouraged  workers 
to  live  in  small  houses  on  institutional  grounds,  but 
usually  this  was  not  mandated.   In  Virginia,  attendants  were 
told  "you  will  be  given  a  room  (if  one  is  available)  .  .  . 
whenever  circumstances  permit,  you  will  be  given  a  private 
room."27   Institutional  rules  explicitly  spelled  out 
expected  behavior  of  male  attendants  towards  female 
patients,  reiterating  concerns  about  both  the  sexual 
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vulnerability  and  the  heightened  sexuality  of  female  feeble- 
minded individuals.   "Any  male  employe  [sic]  who  attempts  to 
notice,  'flirt'  with,  or  talk  to  girl  patients,"  Florida 
Farm  Colony  regulations  stressed,  "will  be  instantly 
discharged.   These  children  are  here  to  be  safeguarded  and 
protected  and  are  not  permitted  to  receive  any  attentions 
whatsoever  from  male  employes."   The  rules  continued  with  a 
warning  of  the  seriousness  with  which  the  Colony 
administration  took  this  admonition.   "Do  not  violate  this 
rule  even  once,"  they  stated,  "if  you  wish  to  hold  your 
position."28 

Institutional  regulations  also  spelled  out  the 
prohibited  procedures  in  the  management  of  troublesome 
patients.   Again,  the  rules  stressed  inappropriate  behaviors 
and  did  little  to  guide  attendants  to  improving  behavior 
managment  techniques.   "You  must  not  strike  a  patient," 
Virginia  regulations  warned.   "Corporal  punishment  is 
prohibited."   Florida  rules  explained  that  "patience,  tact, 
and  kindness  in  most  cases,  are  all  that  will  be  necessary" 
but  then  admonished  ward  workers  that  "an  attendant  who 
chokes,  kicks,  or  strikes  a  patient  will  be  instantly 
discharged."29   Attendants  often  had  a  difficult  time 
abiding  by  these  regulations.   From  1922  to  1939, 
superintendants  at  Florida  Farm  Colony  dismissed  forty-seven 
male  ward  attendants,  over  half  of  whom  were  released 
because  of  incidents  involving  striking  or  otherwise 
inappropriately  handling  a  patient. 
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Attendants  worked  long  and  difficult  hours,  often  for 
extremely  low  wages.   At  the  Virginia  State  Colony, 
"attendants  work  from  ten  to  thirteen  hours  each  day  on  the 
wards  and  then,  because  of  our  lack  of  facilities,  a  great 
many  of  the  attendants  have  to  spend  their  time  off-duty  on 
the  wards,  as  their  rooms  are  located  in  the  patients 
dorms."31   In  1940,  at  Gracewood,  the  Georgia  training 
school  for  the  feeble-minded,  nine  attendants  had 
responsibility  for  the  318  patients  housed  there. 
Superintendent  Dr.  Edward  Schwall  asked  for  a  $5.00  per 
month  raise  for  a  male  attendant  who  looked  after  fifty-five 
patients.32   Ward  attendants  at  the  Florida  Farm  Colony 
earned  the  same  wages  in  1935  as  they  did  in  1921,  while  the 
superintendant's  salary  jumped  fifty-six  percent  during  the 
same  time  period  (See  Table  5.2).33   These  kinds  of 
conditions  resulted  in  high  rates  of  turnover  among  the  very 
workers  designated  to  implement  the  training  procedures  at 
their  institutions.   In  1939,  fully  45.4  percent  of  the 
Florida  Farm  Colony  ward  attendants  had  been  employed  for 
less  than  one  year. 

The  combination  of  difficult  working  conditions,  long 
hours,  and  low  pay  appeared  to  make  working  as  an  attendant 
at  Southern  institutions  an  undesirable  occupation.   Many 
persons,  however,  remained  employed  there  in  attendant 
positions  for  extended  periods  of  time.   Time  sheets  for 
male  ward  attendants  at  Florida  Farm  Colony  showed  nearly 
one  guarter  of  the  work  force  employed  for  six  years  or  more 


TABLE  5.2 

Pay  Scales  for  Superintendents,  Teachers  and  Attendants, 

Florida  Farm  Colony  1921-1935 


Superintendent 

Teachers 

Attendants 

1921 

$250/month 

— 

$30 

1922 

$250 

— 

$35 

1923 

$250 

-- 

$35 

1924 

$250 

— 

$30-$37.50 

1925 

$250 

— 

$30-$37.50 

1926 

$275 

-- 

$27.50-$37.50 

1927 

$275 

$70 

$27.50-$40 

1928 

$275 

$70 

$30-$50 

1929 

$300 

$75 

$42.50 

1930 

$380 

$75 

$42.50 

1931 

$380 

$60 

$42.50 

1932 

$380 

$60 

$37.50 

1933 

$380 

$50 

$32.50 

1934 

$380 

$60 

$30 

1935 

$380 

$60 

$30 

Source:   Time  Books  #1,  2,  3,  Vault  files,  G.S.C.   No 
data  could  be  found  for  the  years  after  1935 
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in  1939. 35   Considering  all  the  disadvantages  of  ward  work, 
this  figure  seems  strikingly  high.   Yet,  many  ward  workers 
felt  their  jobs  were  more  than  simply  employment.   The  words 
of  a  Farm  Colony  employee  help  to  explain  this  phenomenon. 
"Sure  it  was  hard  work,"  he  remembered  in  a  1983  interview, 
"but  I  felt  like  I  was  doing  something  good  for  those  poor 
people.   Besides,  the  bosses  left  you  alone,  nobody  really 

-i  zr 

bothered  you  unless  you  punished  the  children  too  hard."JO 
Information  from  other  Southern  institutions  verified 
this  observation.   Both  supervisors  and  employees  reported 
the  importance  of  the  paternal  relationship  between 
attendants  and  patients.   In  his  1937  presidential  address 
to  the  A.A.M.D.,  South  Carolina  superintendent  Benjamin 
Whitten  observed  that  "employee [s]  initiated  a  parental- 
child  relationship  which  each  new  worker  unconsciously 
adopts  if  he  or  she  remains  in  service."   In  Alabama, 
superintendent  W.  D.  Partlow  reported  that  "no  discipline  is 
practiced  except  by  regulating  privileges.   The  object  of 
the  whole  program  is  to  make  life  more  interesting  and 
bearable  for  the  inmates  .  .  .  thus  enabling  the  individual 
to  enjoy  life  under  supervision."   A  female  attendant  at 
North  Carolina's  Caswell  Training  School  summarized  her  nine 
years  experience  of  ward  work  in  the  1930s  and  1940s  by 
personalizing  this  paternal  outlook.   "When  people  ask  me 
how  I've  stood  nine  years  in  the  Junior  Ward,"  she 
remembered,  "I  always  reply  by  saying  I  would  not  swap  my 
job  for  any  other  job  in  the  place.  .  .  .  Therefore,  the 
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appeal  of  helpless  children  brings  forth  the  most 

3  7 

sympathetic  treatment  one  can  give." 

While  many  ward  attendants  worked  dilegently, 
superintendents  and  other  officials  often  placed  the  blame 
for  institutional  failure  on  these  low  paid  workers.   In 
1928,  however,  a  Louisiana  superintendent  recognized 
administrative  culpability  in  the  problems  experienced  at 
institutions.   He  wrote  that  "we  must  and  should  have  people 
who  are  intelligent,  honest,  ambitious,  co-operative-  people 
who  will  take  an  interest  in  their  work  even  when  our  back 

is  turned.   But  we  can  not  expect  all  this  on  the  part  of  an 

3  8 
employee  unless  we  offer  the  proper  inducements."     By  not 

offering  these  inducements,  in  the  form  of  decent  wages,  job 

security,  and  good  working  conditions,  officials  of  Southern 

institutions  insured  that  the  position  of  ward  attendant 

would  remain  an  arduous  and  unfulfilling  one. 

The  organizational  format  of  Southern  institutions 

placed  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  patients  almost 

exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  ward  attendants.39   This 

arrangement  charged  a  poorly  paid,  often  untrained  work 

force  with  the  laborious  task  of  controlling  and  training  a 

group  of  low  functioning  residents,  many  of  whom  needed  help 

in  basic  life  skills.   Superintendents  and  state  officials 

were  quick  to  recognize  the  failures  of  attendant  workers; 

yet  they  did  little  to  improve  wages  and  working  conditions 

to  attract  and  keep  qualified  employees.   Often,  however, 

even  if  officials  had  wanted  to,  they  were  constrained  by 
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budgetary  restraints  imposed  by  parsimonious  state 
legislatures  strapped  for  funds.   In  Kentucky,  for  example, 
throughout  the  19  2  0s  and  19  3  0s,  superintendents  reported 
"large  and  constant  turnovers  in  staff"   as  "we  have  found 
it  difficult  to  meet  the  legitimate  and  reasonable  demands 
of  the  institution  with  the  funds  available."40   Finally,  in 
1938,  after  a  study  of  the  state's  programs  for  the  mentally 
ill  and  mentally  retarded  by  the  Mental  Hospital  Survey 
Committee  of  the  N.C.M.H.,  the  legislature  passed  the 
Chandler-Wallis  Act,  which  allocated  over  $800,000  in 
supplementary  appropriations  for  Kentucky's  state  hospitals. 
This  statutory  allocation  allowed  the  Feeble-Minded 
Institute  to  hire  twenty-one  more  attendants.   The 
additition  of  this  staff  made  it  possible,  in  the  words  of 
the  institution's  1939  biennial  report,  "to  change  the 
atmosphere  of  wards  of  low  grade  children  from  foul  smelling 
disorderly  habitations  to  more  liveable  places,  and 
practically  to  eliminate  unpleasant  noises." 

Superintendents  often  overlooked  the  large  percentage 
of  ward  attendants  who  provided  dedicated  service  to  the 
institutions,  and  especially,  to  the  patients.   "We  had  to 
take  care  of  our  boys,  now,"  recalled  a  longtime  Florida 
Farm  Colony  employee  in  the  mid-1980s.42   This  ethic  of 
caring  and  self-esteem,  or  work  culture  if  you  will,  usually 
remained  unnoticed  by  administrators  but  allowed 
institutions  to  provide  the  modicum  of  services  they  did  to 
residents.43   Far  from  being  a  cause  of  institutional 
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problems,  as  officials  hypothesized,  ward  attendants  often 
provided  the  stability  for  institutions  to  continue  on  their 
troubled  course. 

While  both  administrators  and  ward  attendants  prided 
themselves  on  their  well  run,  neatly  organized  institutions, 
residents  often  did  not  follow  the  lead  of  their  paternal 
keepers.44   Far  from  simply  responding  to  the  requests  and 
orders  of  their  attendants,  residents,  particularly  high 
level  moron  patients,  attempted  to  live  independent  lives 
behind  institutional  walls.   In  1922,  for  example,  a  female 
patient  from  Tampa,  with  an  IQ  of  60,  entered  the  Florida 
Farm  Colony.   Her  patient  record  reported  that  "while  the 
patient  may  have  had  convulsions,  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
alleged  seizures  while  in  this  institution,  were  purely 
hysterical,  with  a  large  element  of  malingering."   Two  years 
later,  upon  revelation  of  her  affair  with  a  Colony 
laundryman,  she  was  discharged  from  the  institution.   She 
promptly  married  the  workman  and  wrote  to  a  Farm  Colony 
matron  in  1926  that  "she  and  her  husband  and  father  were 
living  on  a  farm  just  outside  of  Lakeland  and  were  getting 
along  fine."45   This  woman  managed  to  circumvent 
institutional  prohibition  on  patient-staff  contact  and  live 
a  life  of  her  own  choosing. 

At  North  Carolina's  Caswell  Training  School,  two  moron 
patients  carried  on  a  surreptitious  flirtation  without  the 
knowledge  of  attendants.   Their  undated  correspondence 
survived  as  a  testament  to  their  ability  to  work  within  the 
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institutional  system.   GWR,  the  male  patient,  was  admitted 
in  1924  at  age  eighteen.   He  confessed  that  "I  know  that  I 
have  been  a  bad  boy  in  my  past  but  for  the  past  five  years  I 
have  been  trying  to  show  the  world  what  a  boy  that  has  been 
a  wreck  all  his  life  could  do  and  be."   His  confidant,  PME, 
was  admitted  to  Caswell  in  1918  at  the  age  of  ten.   Their 
correspondence  lasted  for  approximately  a  year,  until  PME 
was  discharged  in  August  1925.   PME  reported  the  means 
necessary  to  meet  her  friend  in  a  letter  to  him.   "But  Doc 
McNairy  told  Miss  E  [the  attendant]  to  count  us  choir  girls 
and  if  there  were  any  one  missing  in  chapel  just  report  it 
to  him,"  she  wrote.   "But  there  will  be  a  chance  after 
chapel  if  you  can  get  around  there.   Now  don't  forget  to 
come  around  there  where  you  said.   When  I  see  you  coming 
down  the  walk  after  chapel  I  will  go  around  there."   GWR 
also  showed  he  understood  how  to  manipulate  the  attendant 
sytem  to  his  advantage.   "When  Mr.  S.  relieves  Mr.  R.,"  he 
wrote,  "then  we  will  try  our  luck  in  the  old  kitchen."   In 
June  1925,  he  showed  his  frustration  at  life  in  Caswell  in 
the  only  dated  letter.   "Darling,"  he  wrote  PME,  "I  don't 
see  how  I  can  stand  to  stay  here  much  longer."46 

Many  high  level  patients  had  the  same  feelings  as  GWR. 
Often,  they  acted  on  those  ideas  by  destroying  institutional 
property  or  attempting  escape.   Dr.  Grace  Kent,  the  South 
Carolina  Training  School  psychologist,  wrote  to  her  parents 
in  1921  that  the  institution  had  just  received  "a  dozen 
girls  who  are  more  delinquent  than  deficient.  .  .  .  The 
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windows  are  about  four  feet  above  the  ground  and  there  is 
nothing  to  hinder  the  children  from  getting  out.   Their 
clothes  are  locked  up  at  night,  but  they  have  abundant 
opportunity  in  the  daytime  to  steal  clothing  and  secrete  it 
outside."47   Caswell  Training  School  superintendent  C.  Banks 
McNairy  lamented  in  1918  that  "Our  greatest  problem  is  the 
high  grade  girls'  building.  .  .  .  [T]hey  will  curse,  fight, 
destroy  clothing,  steal,  put  their  clothing,  drinking  cups, 
towels  or  anything  in  the  sewer  pipes,  break  down  doors  and 
knock  out  windows  and  run  away." 

McNairy 's  concerns  proved  well-founded  when  in  December 
1918  and  January  1919,  three  high-level  female  patients 
burned  down  two  dormitories  at  Caswell,  killing  three 
residents.   McNairy  reported  to  the  Board  of  Directors  that 
"a  group  of  girls  formed  a  pact.  .  .  .  The  plan  was  guarded 
as  only  a  defective  mind  can  guard."   In  analyzing  this 
tragedy,  NcNairy  explained  the  dual  purposes  of  institutions 
such  as  Caswell.   These  girls  were  "poor,  unfortunate, 
fiendish,  yet  irresponsible  enemies  of  themselves,  society, 
and  the  State,"  he  wrote.   "Humanitarianism  demands  their 

protection,  care,  and  training.   Society  and  good 

49 
citizenship  demand  their  segregation  and  asexualization." 

Not  all  high  level  residents  reacted  so  violently  to 

life  behind  the  walls  of  Southern  institutions.   Others 

responded  by  using  their  terms  of  institutionalization  to 

improve  themselves.   In  1930,  Caswell  Training  School 

admitted  a  twelve  year  old  girl,  described  in  her  patient 
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record  as  being  a  "mid-moron,"  with  a  tested  IQ  of  fifty- 
nine.   As  with  many  higher  level  patients,  this  girl  lived 
in  dire  poverty  before  institutionalization.   Her 
application  concluded  that  "this  family  is  a  misfit."   A 
letter  from  the  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare  to 
superintendent  W.  H.  Dixon  reported  that  "degenerate  men, 
both  black  and  white,  run  after  old  Mrs.  M.  [the  girl's 
mother]  and  her  two  feeble-minded  girls." 

In  spite  of  this  background,  the  girl  responded  well  to 
the  demands  of  her  institutional  career.   A  1936 
institutional  adjustment  report  concluded  that  the  girl 
appeared  "very  truthful  and  reliable  and  is  never  heard  to 
be  discourteous  or  profane  in  her  speech."   That  same  year, 
new  superintendent  Dr.  F.  M.  Register  wrote  the  girl's 
mother  that  she  "is  guite  well  and  is  getting  along  fine. 
She  is  a  waitress  in  the  Staff  Dining  Room."   With  her  good 
work  skills  and  appropriate  behavior,  she  was  paroled  to  a 
home  in  Asheville  in  1942  and  discharged  officially  in 
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The  institutional  career  of  this  patient  appeared 
typical  of  female  residents  since  she  remained  at  Caswell 
Training  School  for  more  than  twelve  years  before  parole. 
Conversely,  many  high-level  male  patients  were  admitted  and 
then  released  rapidly,  with  the  institution  functioning  as  a 
revolving  door.   This  occurred  particularly  in  the  early 
years  of  institutional  operation,  when  morons  composed  the 
preponderant  majority  of  those  admitted  to  institutions. 
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From  1914  to  1919  at  Caswell  Training  School,  for  example, 
52.1  percent  of  the  males  admitted  were  discharged  within 
three  years  of  admittance.   That  compared  to  only  thirty-one 
percent  of  the  females  (See  Table  5.3).51   These  figures 
from  North  Carolina  reflected  national  attitudes  towards  sex 
roles  and  their  relationship  towards  mental  retardation.   A 
1931  admission  request  for  a  seventeen  year  old  white  Miami 
girl  to  Florida  Farm  Colony  verified  these  beliefs.   The 
girl  had  been  "arrested  by  the  city  police,"  and  "will  not 
keep  away  from  men."   Typifying  the  claims  about  the 
sexuality  of  feeble-minded  women,  and  their  inability  to 
fend  off  untoward  advances,  the  form  concluded  that  the 
girl's  sister  "has  to  protect  [her]  from  men."     Using  data 
from  midwestern  institutions,  historian  Peter  Tyor  concluded 
in  1977  that,  "sexual  norms  and  gender  roles  encouraged 
physicians  to  treat  deviant  female  sexual  behavior  as 
evidence  of  mental  retardation  which  warranted  stringent 
measures  of  social  control."  Tyor's  figures  showed  that 
"both  mean  admission  ages  and  periods  of  retention  were 
higher  for  women  than  men."53   Figures  from  Florida 
buttressed  this  concern.   While  males  comprised  nearly  sixty 
percent  of  Florida  Farm  Colony's  1,165  admissions  from  1922 
to  1937,  they  made  up  sixty-five  percent  of  those  discharged 
in  the  same  time  period.54  While  males  tended  to  remain  in 
institutions  for  shorter  periods  of  time,  they  also  were 
admitted  at  earlier  ages.   Farm  Colony  admission  figures 
from  Alachua  County,  Florida  from  1921  to  1940  revealed  a 
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TABLE  5.3 

Average  Length  of  Residence,  By  Sex 

Caswell  Training  School  1914-1939 


MALE 
<3  yrs.    3-8      >j 


1914-   52.1% 
19191   n=73 


1920-   31.5% 
1924    n=35 


9.3% 

38.3% 

n=13 

n=54 

23.4% 

45.1% 

n=2  6 

n=50 

FEMALE 

<3  yrs.    3-8  >8 

31%       11.4%  57.6^ 

n=49     n=18  n=9i 


34.7%     20.6%    44.7% 
n=49      n=29     n=63 


1925-   42.4% 
1929    n=104 


18.8%         38.8% 
n=46  n=95 


29.5%  14.0%         56.5% 

n=59  n=28  n=113 


1930-   42.9% 
1934    n=51 


10.1%         47.0  = 
n=12  n=56 


31.0%  12.4%  56.6% 

n=45  n=18  n=82 


1935-   14. 8-' 
1939    n=24 


24.7%    60.5% 
n=40     n=98 


14.  2- 
n=15 


20.7%    65.1% 
n=22     n=69 


Source:   Patient  Admission  Book,  Medical  Records 
Office,  C.C.   The  length  of  admission  was  calculated  from 
the  date  of  admission  to  the  date  of  dismissal,  transfer, 
escape,  or  death.   The  book  listed  1553  admissions  to  the 
institution  from  1914  to  1939,  of  which  26  are  not 
calculated  in  the  table,  as  the  year  of  dismissal,  death, 
transfer,  or  escape  was  listed  as  unknown  in  the  book.   As 
of  September  1988,  when  this  data  was  collected,  eighteen 
persons  (twelve  male  and  six  female)  admitted  before  1940, 
were  still  living  at  Caswell  Center.   They  are  calculated  in 
the  appropriate  column. 


Year  represents  year  of  admission. 
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mean  average  male  admission  age  of  10.6.   This  contrasted 
with  a  mean  female  admission  age  of  12.42.   This  two  year 
differential  was  similar  to  the  one  discovered  by  Tyor  and 
placed  female  admission  to  Florida  Farm  Colony  at 
approximately  the  onset  of  puberty.55   Both  the  longer 
retention  rates  and  later  admission  ages  for  female  patients 
demonstrated  an  official  concern  that  non-institutionalized 
"girls  and  women  of  the  child-bearing  age"  constituted  a 
threat  to  the  social  order.56   This  threat  of  an  on-going, 
hereditary-based  feeble-mindedness  carried  by  immoral  and 
easily  influenced  mentally  deficient  women  could  only  be 

prevented  by,  in  the  succinct  terminology  of  historians 

57 
Peter  Tyor  and  Leland  Bell,  "segregation  or  surgery." 

Superintendents  and  other  officials  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  mentally  defective  individuals  grappled 
not  only  with  the  problems  of  gender  but  also  difficulties 
caused  by  the  various  mental  levels  of  those  residing  in 
institutions.   Living  arrangements,  vocational  and 
educational  programming,  and  disciplinary  measures  all  could 
not  be  standardized  due  to  the  wide  and  disparate  needs  of 
institutionalized  patients.   Perhaps  the  widest  gap  between 
patients,  however,  came  in  the  need  for  institutionalization 
itself. 

In  higher  level  moron  patients,  protection  for  society 
seemed  paramount.   In  1931,  Florida  Farm  Colony  received  an 
application  for  an  eighteen  year  old  white  moron  girl  from 
Tampa.   The  request,  marked  "Urgent,"  noted  the  girl's 
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"kleptomaniacal  proclivities"  and  concluded  that  "she  will 
live  the  life  of  a  common  prostitute  unless  she  is  given 
institutional  care."   Superintendent  Dr.  J.  H.  Colson 
quickly  replied,  "It  is  probable  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
take  her  in  the  near  future."58   For  idiotic  individuals, 
conversely,  institutionalization  provided  not  protection  for 
society,  but  help  for  beleagured  families  often  overburdened 
with  the  care  of  a  difficult  child.   A  1926  U.S  Children's 
Bureau  Publication  reported  the  case  of  a  thirteen  year  old 
Georgia  boy  admitted  to  the  Graceville  Training  School,  who 
had  "lived  with  his  widowed  mother  and  a  fifteen  year  old 
brother  on  a  small  farm.  .  .  .  The  thirteen  year  boy  had 
never  been  able  to  sleep  normally  and  rocked  himself  into  a 
state  of  exhaustion.   He  could  not  talk,  feed  himself,  nor 
attend  to  his  natural  wants."59   The  divergent  natures  of 
these  two  types  of  patients  and  their  needs,  one  a  high 
level  moron  and  the  other  a  low  level  idiot,  prevented  the 
establishment  of  a  cohesive  pattern  of  institutional  control 
and  significantly  added  to  the  administrative  problems  of 
superintendents . 

As  Southern  states  organized  their  separate 
institutions  for  the  feeble-minded,  Northern  superintendents 
and  other  officials  initiated  the  colony  model  of 
institutionalization.   Designed  both  to  return  high-level 
moron  patients  to  the  community  with  remunerative 
occupations  and  to  save  states  public  money  by  cutting 
costs,  the  movement  reached  its  zenith  in  the  1920s  and 
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1930s  in  New  York  under  the  auspices  of  Rome  State  School 
superintendent  Dr.  Charles  Bernstein.60   Under  optimum 
circumstances,  colonies  allowed  moron  patients  to  break  out 
of  the  bonds  of  institutionalized  dependency  and  at  least 
realize  the  possibility  of  independent  living,  albeit  under 
the  supervision  of  state  social  service  officials.   While 
Bernstein's  efforts  achieved  modest,  if  generally 
unrecognized  success,  Southern  attempts  to  duplicate  them 
failed  rather  miserably.   They  rarely  lived  up  to  the 
admonition  of  Dr.  Ira  Hardy,  founder  of  the  North  Carolina 
Training  School.   In  1910,  Hardy  demanded  the  "establishment 
of  a  training  school  for  the  care  of  our  feeble-minded 
children,  where  they  can  be  trained  to  do  such  work  as  will 
at  least  serve  to  keep  them  employed,  if  not  to  a  large 
degree  self-sustaining."    The  combination  of  poor  funding, 
lack  of  vision  on  the  part  of  officials,  the  ethos  of 
paternalism,  and  the  housing  of  various  levels  of 
individuals  with  mental  retardation  in  one  facility  all 
conspired  to  keep  Southern  colonies  unsuccessful. 

Southern  superintendents  and  other  officials  also 
decried  the  lack  of  public  sympathy  for  individuals  paroled 
from  their  institutions.   Caswell  Training  School 
superintendent  W.  H.  Dixon  viewed  the  success  of  Northern 
colonies  in  terms  of  public  education.   Northern 
institutions,  he  wrote  in  1929,  "educate  the  people  as  a 
whole  to  the  possibilities  of  adeguate  training  of  the 
mental  defective  to  the  point  that  he  can  be  of  service  to 
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them  when  properly  trained  and  placed  in  the  proper 
environment."62   Southern  institutions  still  had  not  reached 
that  point  ten  years  later.   A  1939  South  Carolina  report 
concluded,  "We  have  yet  a  long  way  to  go  to  eliminate  and 
eradicate  a  feeling  ...   of  .  .  .  ignorance,  superstition, 
prejudice,  and  unconscious  personal  inferiority  with  respect 
mental  disorders  and  defects-  even  to  overcome  the  suspicion 
with  which  the  public  may  look  upon  an  individual  if  he  has 

6  3 

been  in  a  state  institution  of  this  type." 

Florida's  institution  for  feeble-minded  persons, 
Florida  Farm  Colony  for  the  Epileptic  and  Feeble-Minded, 
exemplified  the  problems  of  Southern  institutions  regarding 
parole  of  high-level  patients.   Organized  in  1919,  according 
to  its  enabling  legislation,  "as  a  colony  for  the 
segregation  and  employment  of  the  epileptic  and  feeble- 
minded," the  Florida  Farm  Colony  soon  became  an  institution 
belying  its  name.64  While  the  institution  discharged  many 
patients  during  its  first  ten  years,  (of  the  1,227  persons 
admitted  to  the  Colony  from  1921  to  1929,  only  584  remained 
institutionalized  on  December  31,  1931),  few  had  achieved 
job  skills  necessary  to  achieve  independent  living  status 
upon  leaving  the  Colony.65   Florida  Farm  Colony  provided  no 
follow-up  procedures  for  released  residents.   In  1937, 
Superintendent  J.  Maxey  Dell  wrote  that  "there  is  no  social 
service  connected  with  this  institution.  .  .  .  Patients  who 
have  been  discharged  are  under  the  supervision  only  of  the 
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person  to  whom  they  have  been  released."     This  policy  led 
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to  longer  terms  of  institutionalization,  as  superintendents 
appeared  loathe  to  release  patients  without  proper 
supervision  and  after  care. 

Kentucky  also  experienced  problems  in  the  after  care  of 
its  paroled  and  discharged  patients.   In  1923,  the  Kentucky 
Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  recommended  that  the 
Kentucky  Feeble-Minded  Institute  begin  the  "development  of  a 
social  work  outreach  program  [so  that]  no  child  should  be 
paroled  to  its  home  until  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
home  has  disclosed  its  capacity  to  give  intelligent  care  and 
proper  oversight  and  protection  to  the  child."   Sixteen 
years  later,  the  Board's  successor,  the  State  Department  of 
Welfare,  reported  that  the  institution  finally  added  a  field 
worker  to  investigate  "home  conditions  of  parolees."   The 
board  concluded  that  with  this  lack  of  professional  follow- 
up  support,  "it  is  not  difficult  to  realize  that  the  number 
of  inmates  that  can  be  placed  out  with  assurance  of  success 
is  very  small." 

While  the  low  level  of  follow-up  care  impeded 
institutions  in  their  placement  of  moron  patients  in 
remunerative  occupations,  the  crying  lack  of  on-campus 
vocational  facilities,  in  the  form  of  colonies,  for  these 
patients  provided  even  more  of  a  hindrance.   Dr.  Benjamin 
Whitten,  superintendent  of  the  South  Carolina  Training 
School,  authorized  the  establishment  of  a  colony  on  the 
grounds  of  his  institution  only  a  year  after  it  was  opened 
in  1921.   Whitten's  plans,  he  remembered  in  1967,  "made  some 
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progress  under  extreme  financial  depravation.   This  venture 
[the  developing  of  institutional  colonies]  had  gained 
considerable  popularity  in  previous  years  in  some  other 
institutions  but  was  done  [there]  in  a  much  more  permanent 
manner  and  far  better  habitation."68   The  South  Carolina 
colonies  provided  only  the  first  step  towards  independence, 
not  giving  patients  the  opportunity  to  live  in  transitional 
off -campus  housing,  as  Bernstein's  model  suggested. 
Instead,  they  housed  men  and  women  in  separate  "crude  and 
cheap"  facilities  on  a  "tract  of  land  some  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  front  of  the  institution."   There,  they  raised 
crops  and  farm  animals,  getting  valuable  experience  in  semi- 
independent  living,  but  not  learning  occupational  skills 
necessary  for  employment  upon  release.     In  North  Carolina, 
superintendents  also  recognized  the  meagerness  of  their 
efforts  to  establish  vocationally  oriented  colonies. 
Caswell  Training  School  superintendent  Dr.  W.  H.  Dixon  wrote 
of  colonies  in  Northern  states  where  patients  "work  in 
industrial  plants  such  as  the  city  laundry,  textile  mills, 
and  knitting  mills.   They  return,  of  course,  to  the  colony 
for  meals  and  spend  the  night  and  for  recreation  under 
strict  supervision  of  the  sympathetic  and  painstaking 
matrons.   We  are  a  long  way  from  this,"  he  concluded,  "but  I 
hope  to  see  the  day  when  we  will  be  doing  something  similar 

7  0 

for  our  mental  defectives  here." 

Southern  institutions  provided  little  in  the  way  of 
organized  vocational  colonies,  but  they  did  utilize  high- 
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level  patients  as  farm  laborers  and  maintenance  workers  to 
reduce  institutional  costs,  as  patients  replaced  paid 
workers.   This  practice,  one  utilized  in  institutions 
nationwide,  often  prevented  the  discharge  of  these 
residents,  as  superintendents  seemed  reticent  to  release 
patients  who  provided  services  for  the  institutions.   In 
1933,  Caswell  Training  School  superintendent  Dixon  reported 
that  the  work  of  patients  "has  a  three-fold  purpose.   First, 
is  to  train  the  child;  second,  to  keep  him  out  of  mischief; 
third  to  conserve  the  amount  of  money  that  would  be  paid  for 
help  to  carry  on  the  work  .  "71  At  superintendent  Dixon's 
institution,  over  300  patients  worked  in  jobs  ranging  from 
sewing  and  mending  for  the  female  patients  to  carpentry  and 
plumbing  for  males  (see  Table  5.4).   Higher  levels  members 
of  both  sexes  helped  attendants  with  ward  work,  particularly 
the  wards  of  idiot  patients,  where  clean-up  work  was  often 
difficult  and  time-consuming.   The  1940  job  description  book 
for  attendants  at  the  Virginia  State  Colony  in  Lynchburg 
informed  paid  attendant  employees  that  "you  will,  of  course, 

not  be  expected  to  do  all  this  work  by  yourself-  you  will 

72 
have  a  number  of  working  patients  who  will  assist  you." 

Using  patients  as  substitutes  for  paid  workers  provided 

inherent  problems  for  Southern  institutions.   "Much  of  the 

work  of  the  institution  [Caswell  Training  School]  is 

performed  by  the  older  children,"  a  1936  North  Carolina 

survey  revealed.   "Occupation,"  it  continued,  "is  used  as 

much  as  possible  as  a  part  of  the  education  of  the 
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TABLE  5.4 

Places  of  Employment  for  Patients  at 

Caswell  Training  School  1935 


Place  of  Employment 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Kitchen 

7 

6 

13 

Dining  Room 

0 

27 

27 

Laundry 

5 

28 

33 

Sewing  Rooms 

0 

20 

20 

Mending  Rooms 

0 

11 

11 

Carpenter  shop 

2 

0 

2 

Plumbing 

6 

0 

6 

Hog  raising 

9 

0 

9 

Milking 

10 

0 

10 

Farm  &  Garden 

29 

0 

29 

Dormitory  Help 

45 

71 

116 

School 

4 

0 

4 

Hospital 

2 

9 

11 

Miscellaneous 

10 

0 

10 

Total 


129 


172 


3  01 


Total  patients 
in  Institution 


621 


Source:   A  Study  of  Mental  Health  in  North  Carolina:  A 
Report  to  the  North  Carolina  Legislature  of  the  Governor's 
Commission  Appointed  to  Study  the  Care  of  the  Insane  and 
Mental  Defectives  (Ann  Arbor,  Michigan:  Edwards  Brothers, 
1937) ,  pp.  294,  275. 
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children."   However,  it  concluded,  "keeping  the  proper 
balance  between  these  two  purposes  is  sometimes  difficult." 
Even  the  question  of  the  admission  of  black  patients  to 
Southern  institutions  seemed  to  turn  upon  the  issue  of  the 
work  patients  could  provide.   In  1919,  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Caswell  Training 
School  recommended  the  placement  of  black  patients  at 
Caswell,  but  warned  "only  the  high  grades  should  be  taken  at 
this  Institution,  as  they  can  be  made  serviceable  on  the 
farm."73 

Much  of  the  work  performed  by  patients  centered  on 
farms  attached  to  institutions.   These  facilities  ostensibly 
provided  occupational  training  for  patients  as  well  as  a 
consistent  source  of  food  for  the  institutional  population, 
thus  reducing  budgetary  needs.   Often,  however,  neither  of 
these  goals  was  attained.   At  the  Florida  Farm  Colony,  whose 
very  name  suggested  the  facility's  focus,  the  farm  quickly 
became  an  afterthought.   In  October  1927,  superintendent  Dr. 
J.  H.  Hodges  reported  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  that 
"our  farm  is  now  getting  into  very  good  production"  and  198 
acres  of  corn,  peanuts,  and  peas  were  placed  under 
cultivation  by  the  end  of  that  year.74  While  Hodges 
remained  optimistic  about  the  farm,  later  superintendents 
and  the  State  Auditor  appeared  less  sanguine.   In  1931, 
superintendent  Dr.  J.  H.  Colson  reported  that  "unfortunately 
we  are  unable  to  be  as  self-supporting  as  most  of  our  State 
institutions."   Five  years  later,  a  State  Auditor's  Report 
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concluded  that  "the  institution  is  engaged  in  various 
activities  producing  foodstuffs  for  the  table  [ , ]  .  .  . 
costing  more  than  they  would  have  cost  had  they  been 

75 

purchased  in  the  open  market." 

The  Florida  Farm  Colony  farm  also  failed  to  employ 
Colony  patients  in  significant  numbers.   By  1936,  the  year 
of  the  Auditor's  report,  only  five  percent  of  the  502 
residents  of  the  the  Colony  worked  on  the  farm. 
Superintendent  Colson  explained  that  "while  we  employ  as 
many  of  the  inmates  as  we  can  in  productive  occupations, 
relatively  few  are  physically  robust  or  mentally  competent 
enough  to  do  laborious  work."76   As  the  proportion  of  low- 
level  idiot  patients  with  physical  disabilities  increased 
during  the  1930s,  the  situation  became  exacerbated. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  farm  at  the  Caswell  Training 
School  encountered  similar  problems.   In  193  6,  a  survey  of 
state  programs  reported  over  600  acres  under  cultivation. 
In  spite  of  this  acreage,  the  farm  did  not  provide  all  the 
institution's  food  needs.   The  farm  also  did  not  give 
patients  an  opportunity  for  vocational  training.   The  193  6 
survey  reported  that  "some  time  in  the  past  there  was  a  plan 
for  establishing  a  colony  of  moron  boys  on  the  more  distant 
farm."   As  so  often  happened,  however,  these  plans  never 
reached  fruition.77   Superintendents  also  complained  about 
the  capabilities  of  patients  to  properly  complete  farm 
chores.   As  in  Florida,  the  gradual  shift  to  lower-level 
patients  during  the  1930s  worsened  the  situation.   In  1933, 
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Caswell  superintendent  W.  H.  Dixon  reported  his  disgust  to 
the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare.   "If  it  becomes  necessary 
to  use  inmate  [patient]  labor,"  he  wrote,  "then  we  will 
not  be  able  to  cultivate  more  than  100  acres.  .  .  .  It  is  a 

well-known  fact  that  the  labor  from  boys  at  Caswell  Training 

78 
School  is  not  dependable  as  far  as  farming  goes."'0 

The  placement  of  Southern  institutions  in  isolated 

rural  areas  also  added  to  the  problem  of  appropriate 

vocational  training  for  those  patients  capable  of 

benefitting  from  it.   "Southern  Institutions  are  more  or 

less  rural,"  wrote  Caswell  superintendent  W.  H.  Dixon  in 

1929,  "...  we  find  our  outlet  for  a  successful  colony 

development  is  confined  to  farming."79   Increasingly, 

however,  urban  areas  contributed  higher  percentages  of  the 

patients  admitted  to  Southern  institutions.   For  example, 

Dade,  Duval,  and  Hillsborough  counties  in  Florida,  the  three 

most  urbanized  counties  in  the  state,  furnished  almost  one 

half  of  Florida  Farm  Colony's  1743  patients  admitted  from 

1921  to  1940. 80   Training  in  farm-related  skills  offered  few 

post-release  job  prospects  for  these  urban  patients. 

Superintendent  Colson  recognized  the  irrelevency  of  this 

work  to  many  of  his  patients  and  in  19  31  requested  that  the 

Board  of  Commissioners  change  the  name  of  the  Farm  Colony  as 

it  appeared  "cumbersome,  inapplicable,  and  unsuitable."   It 

implied,  he  continued,  that  "the  institution  specializes  in 

farming  .  .  .  whereas  only  a  small  number  of  them  [the 

patients]  are  able  to  engage  in  that  work."   Conversely,  the 
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main  purpose  of  the  institution  lay  not  in  farming,  but  in 
training  "the  inmates,  by  scholastic  pursuits  and  by  various 
industrial  activities,  so  that  they  may  become  as  self- 
sufficient  as  possible."81   The  Board  turned  down  Colson's 
request  and  the  name  remained  until  1957.   More  importantly, 
the  institution  provided  neither  the  farm  training  nor  the 
industrial  activities  that  Colson  discussed. 

Southern  institutions  attempted  to  provide  academic 
training  as  well  as  vocational  programming.   The 
relationship  of  such  programming  to  the  institution's  goals 
and  to  the  growing  field  of  special  education  outside  the 
institution  walls  remained  obscured.   The  1936  U.S.  Biennial 
Survey  of  Education  reported  that  "'educational'  or  'school' 
work  means  to  some  institutional  officials  any  activity  in 
which  the  inmate  engages  which  serves  to  develop  his 
potentialities,  whether  carried  on  in  the  classroom,  the 
kitchen,  or  the  institutional  grounds."82   In  spite  of  this 
blurring  of  the  educational  programming,  each  Southern 
institution  maintained  a  separate  school  facility  in  which 
academic  learning  took  place.  (See  Table  5.5) 

Institutional  administrators  designed  their  schools  to 
educate  those  patients  able  to  benefit  from  an  emphasis  on 
academic  skill  development.   Teachers  stressed  scaled-down 
versions  of  regular  school  curriculums,  rather  than 
specialized  work  designed  for  mentally  handicapped  students. 
Consequently,  school  programs  centered  on  high-level  moron 
and  borderline  patients.   In  1940,  idiots  comprised  only  one 
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TABLE  5.5 
Schools  in  Southern  Institutions  1938-1940 


INSTITUTION 


#  OF  PATIENTS 
IN  INSTITUTION 


j    OF  PATIENTS 
IN  SCHOOL 


TEACHERS 


Partlow  State 
School,  Ala. 


802 


77 


Florida  Farm 
Colony 


560 


92 


Georgia 
Training  School 


318 


136 


Kentucky  State 
Institute 


654 


171 


Louisiana  State 
Colony 


686 


Ellisville  State 
School,  Miss. 


no  data  reported 


Caswell  Training 
School,  N.C. 


782 


387 


6.5 


State  Training 
School,  S.C. 


810 


280 


12 


Tennessee  Home  & 
Training  School 


656 


92 


Lynchburg  State 
Colony,  Va. 


1539 


203 


Source:   Biennial  Survey  of  Education,  1938-1940, 
Department  of  Interior,  Office  of  Education  (Washington,  D. 
C. :  G.P.O.,  1947),  2  volumes,  vol.  2:  pp.  152-168. 
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percent  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  schools  on  the  grounds  of 

Q  -3 

Southern  institutions.     This  occurred  at  a  time  when  these 
lower-level  patients  crowded  institutions  to  the  breaking 
point.   In  1932,  for  example,  South  Carolina  Training 
Training  School  superintendent  Benjamin  Whitten  reported  to 
his  State  Board  of  Health  that  "we  are  pressed  for  the  care 
of  an  increasing  number  of  low-grade  and  helpless  children 
who  can  be  regarded  as  only  custodial  cases."   Recognizing 
the  impact  this  change  in  institutional  population  would 
have  on  his  school  program,  Whitten  announced  that  "we  have 
endeavored  to  re-organize  the  school  department  so  as  to 
include  as  many  as  possible  of  the  low-grade  imbeciles  and 
high-grade  idiots,  with  the  hope  of  training  them  to  take 
care  of  themselves  ..."   While  Whitten's  plans  sounded 
good,  the  changes  in  school  programming  never  occurred.   Six 
years  later,  in  an  institution  housing  over  eight  hundred 
residents,  only  one  idiot  and  eighty-four  imbeciles  attended 
the  regular  school  program. 

While  institutional  schools  centered  their  energies 
upon  the  higher  level  patients,  superintendents  bemoaned  the 
fact  that  their  facilities  enrolled  more  and  more  low-level 
idiot  residents.   In  1939,  Georgia  Training  School 
superintendent  Dr.  Edward  Schwall  spoke  for  other 
institutional  leaders  when  he  concluded  that  "one-third  of 
the  present  population  is  composed  of  the  untrainable, 
custodial  type  cases.  .  .  .  Unless  future  admission  of  this 
type  are  [sic]  restricted,  the  Institution  soon  will  be 
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unable  to  admit  or  discharge  a  single  case,  and  it  can  then 
only  be  considered  a  custodial  Institution."85  Concurring 
with  Schwall's  assessment,  W.  D.  Partlow,  superintendent  of 
Alabama's  Partlow  State  School,  concluded  in  194  0  that  "the 
malformed,  helpless  chair-ridden  or  bed-ridden  idiot  is 
simply  a  nursing  problem,  and  is  not  properly  a  problem  for 
a  state  institution  for  mental  deficients.  .  .  ."8 

The  Depression  exacerbated  the  continuing  conflict  over 
the  levels  of  patients  admitted  to  Southern  institutions. 
The  Georgia  Department  of  Public  Welfare  reported  in  1931 
that  "the  problem  at  present  is  accentuated  by  the  economic 
depression,  many  families  who  in  ordinary  times  are  able  to 
care  for  their  own  unfortunate  children,  find  it  difficult 
or  impossible  to  do  so  now.   Gracewood  has  functioned  to  the 
limit  of  its  capacity."87   The  situation  appeared  as  bad  in 
South  Carolina,  where  the  Training  School  foundered  as 
economic  conditions  worsened  within  the  state.   "The  demands 
upon  the  Institution  at  this  time  are  greater  than  ever," 
reported  superintendent  Whitten  in  1931.   "Many  families  are 
completely  disorganized  because  of  their  inability  to 
properly  care  for  a  defective  child  .  .  .  when  the  economic 
condition  is  such  that  this  necessarily  places  a  very  heavy 
burden  upon  them."   Whitten  concluded  by  re-emphasizing  the 
gender-based  notions  of  feeble-mindedness.   "You  can  readily 
realize  what  a  deplorable  situation  this  is,"  he  concluded, 
"particularly  in  the  case  of  girls,  who  are  being  held 
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solely  to  protect  them  from  the  depravity  of  mankind." 
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By  forcing  many  marginal  families  to  turn  to  the  state 
for  assistance,  the  Depression  accelerated  the  trend  towards 
lower-level  patients  in  Southern  institutions.    A  1940 
admission  to  North  Carolina's  Caswell  Training  School 
epitomized  the  new  type  of  patient  crowding  facilities 
during  this  time  period.   In  1939,  the  staff  psychologist  at 
Caswell  received  a  letter  from  a  Duke  University  Hospital 
social  worker  requesting  admission  for  a  six  year  old  white 
male.   The  letter  asked  for  admission  to  Caswell  "for  this 
boy  not  only  for  his  welfare  but  because  of  the  effect  of 
the  strain  and  worry  of  having  him  in  the  home  has  had  on 
his  mother  .  .  .  constant  anxiety  is  breaking  down  her 
health."   Institution  psychologist  Edith  Wladkowski 
responded  that  "the  above  named  child  is  obviously  a  very 
low-grade  idiot  and  physically  entirely  incapacitated. 
Caswell  Training  School  at  the  present  has  little  room  for 
patients  of  this  type."   In  spite  of  this  admonition, 
Caswell  accepted  the  boy  in  1940,  when  he  "was  placed  on  the 
Junior  Ward  [and]  .  .  .  seems  happy  and  has  made  a  good 
adjustment."89   Figures  from  the  Florida  Farm  Colony  reflect 
the  fact  that  idiot  admissions  of  this  type  were  becoming 
more  and  more  common  during  the  Depression  era  of  the  1930s. 
Idiot  admissions  to  the  Colony  jumped  from  8.5  percent  in 
1928  to  31.5  percent  in  1938.   A  1945  special  survey  on  the 
Colony's  mission  concluded  that  the  Colony  "has  become 

filled  to  capacity  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  second  of 
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these  objectives  [custodial  care  of  idiot  patients]." 
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Institutional  leaders  recognized  the  custodial  nature 
of  handling  idiot  patients.   Idiots  did  not  seem  prime 
candidates  for  discharge,  in  fact,  according  to  a  Virginia 
superintendent,  "the  'turnover'  in  the  idiot  class  is  only 
as  great  as  the  death  rate."   Positive  behavior  management 
and  skill  acquisition  programming  for  these  type  of  patients 
still  remained  far  in  the  future.   "There  is  little  we  can 
do  for  the  idiots,"  concluded  a  1936  Virginia  report, 
"except  to  feed  them,  clothe  them,  and  give  them  medical 
attention."    While  sensationalized  newspaper  accounts 
regarded  the  "congenital  idiot  [as]  lower  than  the  lowest 
animal"  and  as  a  "monster  [who]  should  have  [n]ever  seen  the 
light  of  day,"  superintendents  expressed  their  concerns 
about  these  patients  in  similar  language.  *   According  to  a 
193  6  Virginia  report,  "the  psychic  trauma  wrought  upon  the 
normal  children  in  the  family  [by  an  idiot  sibling]  is 
incalculable."   The  typical  idiot  child  "gibbers,  drools, 
utters  the  most  animal-like  sounds,  and  .  .  .  soils  himself 
at  convenience."    The  increasing  numbers  of  idiot  patients 
in  Southern  institutions  brought  into  sharp  focus  the 
problems  of  small,  underfunded  institutions,  caught  between 
budgetary  crises  caused  by  the  Depression,  which  forced  the 
slashing  of  already  meager  state  expenditures  and  the  needs 
of  families  for  relief  from  the  dual  economic  burdens  of  the 
Depression  and  a  the  presence  of  a  severely  handicappped 
child. 
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The  increasing  numbers  of  idiots  in  state  institutions 
strained  slim  institutional  resources  to  the  breaking  point. 
In  1933,  South  Carolina  Training  School  superintendent 
Benjamin  Whitten  warned  the  public  that  "applications 
continue  to  come  in  with  greater  freguency  and  regularity." 
This  occurred  in  spite  of  "the  unbroken  failure  and  neglect 
of  the  Legislature  to  provide  an  additional  bed  at  this 
Institution  during  the  past  six  years."94   Overcrowded 
facilities  and  long  waiting  lists  characterized  Southern 
institutions  during  the  1930s.   Pushed  on  one  hand  to  admit 
more  patients  because  of  economic  conditions  and  prevented 
on  the  other  from  discharging  large  numbers  of  residents 
because  of  their  low  levels  of  intelligence,  superintendents 
faced  an  unpleasent  dilemma.   Numbers  of  persons  waiting  to 
enter  institutions  often  were  higher  than  institution  rolls 
themselves.   In  1935,  Caswell  Training  School  had  a 
population  of  621,  while  its  waiting  list  stood  at  over  800. 
Similarly,  while  319  patients  resided  in  Georgia's  Gracewood 
facility  in  1939,  375  individuals  waited  to  get  in. 
Gracewood  superintendent  Dr.  Edwin  Schwall  summarized  the 
concerns  of  most  officials  when  he  wrote,  "Unless  something 
is  done  soon  to  care  for  these  cases,  many  of  them  will  have 
become  too  old  to  derive  any  benefit  from  the  training  given 
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The  overcrowding  of  Southern  institutions,  hastened  by 
increasing  idiot  admissions,  led  to  dangerous  conditions  on 
the  wards  themselves.   A  fire  in  the  moron  boys'  dormitory 
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at  the  Georgia  Training  School  on  December  1939  killed  six 
of  the  twenty-four  inmates  housed  there.   As  tragic  as  this 
was,  superintendent  Schwall  reported,  "one  can  imagine  what 
the  loss  of  life  would  be  if  one  of  the  frame  buildings  at 
Gracewood,  now  housing  13  0  low  grade  mental  cases,  some 
bedridden,  should  burn."96   "The  Wards  are  so  crowded," 
wrote  Florida  Farm  Colony  superintendent  Dell  that  same 
year,  "we  are  having  to  place  some  of  the  patients  on  an 

97 

open  sleeping  porch,  during  both  summer  and  winter."7   The 
pressures  of  long  waiting  lists  and  overcrowded  institutions 
gradually  filling  up  with  low  level  idiot  patients 
exasperated  superintendents.   "All  the  purposes  of  the 
school  as  laid  down  by  the  law  creating  the  school,"  wrote 
Caswell  Training  School  superintendent  Dr.  F.  M.  Register  in 
1936,  "have  never  been  attained  in  its  [sic]  fullest  sense." 
Florida  Farm  Colony  superintendent  Dell  expressed  it  more 
succinctly  a  year  later  when  he  wrote  to  a  Pinellas  county 
judge  that  "we  feel  like  a  keg  of  powder  waiting  for  someone 
to  apply  the  match."98 

Federal  funding,  allocated  through  New  Deal  public 
works  agencies,  provided  some  relief  from  the  problems  of 
overcrowded  institutions  during  the  Depression  years.   These 
expenditures,  though  minute  by  later  standards,  marked  the 
beginnings  of  federal  intervention  in  the  mental  retardation 
field.   Many  long-postponed  large  capital  improvement 
building  projects  were  constructed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
W.P.A.  and  the  C.W.A.   These  allowed  institutions  to  better 
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serve  their  changing  populations,  as  dormitory  construction 
gave  superintendents  some  flexibility  in  separating  patients 
of  differing  mental  levels,  thus  raising  the  possibility  of 
better  care  through  ability  grouping.   In  South  Carolina, 
administrators  used  P.W.A.  monies  to  build  three  new 
dormitories  as  well  as  a  small  hospital.   Three  years, 
W.P.A.  funds  were  utilized  to  "develop  additional  water 
supply,  build  a  dormitory  housing  more  than  90  individuals  . 
.  .  construct  an  11-room  house  for  employees,  and  provided  a 
recreational  center  which  consists  of  swimming  pool,  bath 
house,  park."99   During  the  1930s,  Georgia  and  Florida  also 
constructed  hospitals  on  their  institutional  grounds  with 
the  help  of  P.W.A.  and  W.P.A.  funds,  which  provided  needed 
relief,  as,  in  the  words  of  a  Florida  official,  "we  have 
gradually  accumulated  a  large  number  of  helpless  bedridden 
idiots  .  .  .  [who]  require  a  great  deal  of  individual 
care."100   In  spite  of  these  advances,  however,  Southern 
retardation  officials  still  appeared  unable  to  handle  the 
large  numbers  of  mentally  deficient  individuals  either 
residing  in  institutions  or  waiting  to  get  in.   Kentucky's 
Feeble-Minded  Institute,  the  1939  recipient  of  an  extra 
$800,000  state  appropriation  for  facility  and  staff 
improvements,  still  needed  more  dormitory  space  "to  take 
care  of  the  large  and  increasing  waiting  list." 

Individuals  interpreted  the  function  and  meaning  of 
Southern  institutions  differently  depending  on  their 
relationship  to  the  facility.   Administrators  viewed  their 


institutions  as  paradigms  of  benevolent  paternalism.   A  1936 
North  Carolina  study  reported  that  at  Caswell  Training 
Center  "the  Superintendent  sets  an  excellent  example  of 
kindly,  patient,  individual  treatment.   Although  there  is  a 
regular  daily  regime,  opportunity  is  given  for  self- 
initiated  activity.   Children  are  allowed  normal  association 
with  other  children  and  contacts  with  the  outside  community 
without  too  much  supervision."102   Paid  staff  painted  a  less 
sanguine  picture  of  institutional  life.   "Superintendent 
seldom  visits  any  of  buildings,"  discharged  Caswell 
employees  wrote  to  the  institution's  Board  of  Trustees  in 
1937.   "It  is  left  up  to  the  low  paid  employees  in  most 
cases  without  medical  knowledge  whatever  to  determine  the 
extent  of  an  inmates  [sic]  illness  and  if  any  are  in  need  of 
medical  attention."103   The  final  word  on  institutional  life 
came  not  from  staff  nor  employees,  but  from  the  patients  who 
had  to  endure  it.   In  writing  to  a  female  patient  at 
Caswell,  a  male  patient  summarized  his  feelings  towards 
institutionalization.   He  concluded,  "This  place  ain't  for 
you  anyway." 
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CHAPTER  VI 
THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  SOUTHERN  INSTITUTIONS 


[T]he  peace,  harmony,  and  success  of  the 
internal  management  of  an  institution  depends 
largely  upon  segregation  of  the  various  types 
of  cases.  .  .  .  Every  institution  should  have 
sufficient  units  to  properly  classify  its 
population  and  separate  the  different 
classes.   The  good  should  be  separated  from 
the  bad,  the  crippled  from  the  physically 
fit,  the  low  grades  from  the  high  grades,  and 
the  children  from  the  adults.   (G.  M.  G. 
Stafford,  1928) 1 


By  the  early  192  0s,  every  Southern  state  had 
established  a  public  institution  designed  specifically  to 
house  white  individuals  categorized  as  feeble-minded. 
Institutional  leaders  then  faced  the  problem  of  putting 
theory  into  practice.   The  varied  definitions  of  feeble- 
mindedness only  added  to  the  complexity  of  this  task. 
Forced  to  face  the  dual  nature  of  feeble-mindedness, 
superintendents  struggled  to  control  and  treat  both 
"deviant"  morons  and  "incompetent"  idiots.   In  1923,  Dr.  C. 
Banks  McNairy,  superintendent  of  North  Carolina's  Caswell 
Training  School,  delivered  his  presidential  address  to  the 
A.A.S.F.M.  meeting  in  Detroit.   Solving  the  problem  of  the 
feeble-minded  reguired  a  "two-pronged  attack,"  he  stated. 
"Idiots  and  low-grade  imbeciles"  reguired  "simple 
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segregation  .  .  .  where  they  can  be  properly  cared  for." 
Conversely,  "the  moron  and  the  defective  delinquent  .  .  . 
now  demands  [sic]  not  only  the  attention  of  every  one 
interested  in  the  study  and  training  of  the  mental 
defective,  but  of  all  educators,  sociologists,  and  welfare 
workers."2    Saddled  with  the  responsiblities  of  attempting 
to  manage  both  "incompetent"  and  "deviant"  individuals  in  a 
region  with  a  history  of  meager  public  financing  for  social 
welfare  programs,  Southern  institutions  failed  in  their 
mission. 

Southern  institutions  were  caught  between  the 
requirement  to  protect  society  from  deviant  individuals  and 
the  need  to  shelter  incompetent  persons  from  the  problems  of 
an  increasingly  complex  society.   While  not  necessarily 
mutually  exclusive  tasks,  these  dual  functions  proved  far 
enough  apart  to  prevent  institutions  from  developing  a 
coherent  purpose.   Institutions  operated  in  a  social 
context,  with  admissions  and  age  requirements  often 
dependent  upon  societal  needs  rather  than  concerns  for 
patients.   In  the  first  forty  years  of  the  twentieth 
century,  society  conflated  f eeble-mindedness  with  poverty, 
criminal  behavior,  and  sexual  indulgence  and  demanded 
institutionalization  for  those  who  exhibited  these 
characteristics.   Yet,  the  internal  dynamics  of 
institutional  life  required  facilities  that  ran  smoothly  and 
free  from  strife.   Superintendents  seemed  reticent  to  admit 
patients  whose  conduct  would  cause  problems  in  their 
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facilities.   The  debate  over  whether  institutions  protected 
society  or  the  patient,  as  well  as  the  continuing  struggle 
between  the  demands  of  society  and  the  need  for 
institutional  order,  prevented  these  facilities  from 
achieving  success  in  any  of  their  functions. 

Southern  institutions  were  particularly  vulnerable  to 
problems  concerning  their  function  in  society.   Operating  in 
states  with  inchoate  social  welfare  systems  and  low 
budgetary  allocations,  Southern  institutions  had  to  play  a 
wide  variety  of  roles-  prison,  almshouse,  mental 
institution,  hospital.   In  1924,  the  superintendent  of  North 
Carolina's  Caswell  Training  School  recognized  the  inherent 
dangers  of  institutions  organized  without  a  strictly 
deliniated  function.   Speaking  to  his  Board  of  Trustees,  C. 
Banks  McNairy  reported  that  "the  problem  of  the  care  of  the 
feeble-minded  or  mentally  defective  in  the  south  is  at  least 
a  three-fold  more  difficult  problem  than  in  the  northern 
states,  if  not  more  so,  because  we  thrust  upon  us  every  type 
of  defectiveness-  the  feeble-minded,  the  ne'er-do-well,  the 
defective  delinquent,  the  criminally  irresponsible,  the 
wholly  immoral  and  anti-social  elements  that  can  not  be 
handled  elsewhere." 

Southern  facilities  for  the  feeble-minded  also  labored 
under  the  additional  burden  of  legislative  penury. 
Percapita  income  for  nine  states  ranked  in  the  lowest 
nationale  quartile  in  1930  (the  tenth,  Florida,  ranked  in 
the  second  quartile)  and  government  spending  for  education 
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and  hospitals  stood  well  below  the  national  average. 
Regional  economic  woes  simply  left  few  resources  available 
for  institutions.4   At  a  1924  A.A.S.F.M.  meeting,  Dr.  T.  W. 
Evans  of  the  Louisiana  Training  School  observed  that  "in  a 
state  where  a  fifth  of  the  population  lives  in  shanties,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  make  the  legislature  see  the 
advisability  of  giving  money  for  such  buildings. "^      The 
situation  in  Georgia  appeared  similar  to  that  in  Louisiana. 
In  1922,  just  one  year  after  the  Gracewood  institution  for 
the  feeble-minded  opened,  the  Executive  Board  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  resolved  that  "the  people  of  the  patients  of 
the  Georgia  State  Training  School  for  Mental  Defectives  .  . 
.  take  these  patients  home  so  that  we  can  reduce  overhead 
expenses."   Though  the  institution  never  closed,  six  years 
later  Gracewood  only  housed  ninety  patients,  by  far  the 
smallest  public  institution  in  the  South. 

In  spite  of  undeliniated  institutional  functions  and 
poor  funding,  leaders  in  the  movement  to  institutionalize 
the  South' s  feeble-minded  population  remained  optimistic. 
In  1923,  Dr.  James  King  Hall,  the  eminent  Virginia 
psychiatrist,  delivered  the  dedicatory  address  at  the 
opening  of  three  new  buildings  at  North  Carolina's  Caswell 
Training  School  (replacing  old  ones  destroyed  by  patient 
arsonists) .   Hall  praised  the  institution  in  the  evangelical 
tone  so  common  among  Southern  progressives.   "In  this 
institution  is  begun  a  mighty  work,"  he  intoned.   "Mayhaps 
[sic]  these  little  children  of  the  good  God  have  come  into 
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the  world  malformed  in  order  that  our  faith  in  Him  may  be 
made  manifest  through  service  to  them.  .  .  .  [T]he  state  has 
aroused  from  her  slumber.  .  .  .  She  is  in  the  spirit  to  lend 
her  mind  to  the  solution  of  mighty  problems." 

The  solution  of  these  "mighty  problems"  required  a 
concerted  institutional  strategy.   Northern  philanthropic 
foundations  aided  in  the  organization  and  establishment  of 
Southern  facilities  for  the  feeble-minded.   Southern 
superintendents  and  other  institutional  officials  again 
turned  northwards  for  help  with  the  logistics  of  opening  and 
then  operating  their  facilities.   Even  in  Georgia,  where 
state  funding  for  institutions  was  lowest,  the  State  Board 
of  Health  in  1919  "authorized  the  Secretary  [of  the  Board] 
to  absent  himself  for  approximately  two  weeks,  to  go  to  New 
York,  Boston,  and  such  other  places  as  he  may  consider 
necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  institutions  for  the 
care  of  the  feeble-minded  and  obtaining  information  as  to 
the  treatment  of  the  patients,  construction  of  the 
buildings,  and  methods  of  operation."8   That  same  year,  the 
superintendent  of  South  Carolina's  recently-organized 
Training  School  visited  Caswell  Training  School  and 
"institution  of  a  similar  character  in  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  .  .  .  These 
opportunities  to  inspect  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded 
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in  other  states  have  been  of  considerable  help." 

After  inspecting  Northern  facilities,  Southern 
institutional  leaders  began  the  task  of  constructing  their 
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institution's  physical  plant,  in  anticipation  of  the  arrival 
of  the  first  patients.   Institutions,  both  North  and  South, 
were  usually  situated  in  rural  areas,  far  from  the 
congestion  and  complexity  of  urban  life,  thought  to  play 
such  a  large  part  in  the  etiology  of  f eeble-mindedness. 
Upon  the  opening  of  North  Carolina's  Training  School  in 
1912,  superintendent  Hardy  spoke  of  the  "perfume  of  the  pine 
and  the  cedar  [which]  .  .  .  combine  to  make  it  an  ideal  spot 
for  the  location  of  the  first  institution  of  its  kind  in  our 
beautiful  Southland."10   The  situation  appeared  similar  in 
South  Carolina.   The  1920  report  of  the  State  Training 
School  announced  that  "the  domain  is  an  ideal  situation  for 
a  school,  as  it  is  composed  of  woodland,  cultivated  fields, 
hills  and  valley."11 

However,  not  all  those  associated  with  Southern 
institutions  felt  their  locations  were  appropriate. 
Hastings  Hart,  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  consultant  so 
important  in  the  establishment  of  many  Southern  facilities, 
wrote  to  the  commissioner  of  North  Carolina's  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  in  1919,  complaining  of  the  isolation  of 
Caswell  Training  School.   "When  the  North  Carolina  School 
for  the  Feeble-Minded  was  established,"  he  wrote,  "  I 
criticized  the  location  because  it  is  in  the  southeast  part 
of  the  state  at  a  distance  from  the  center  of  population. 
That  was  a  case  where  a  small  donation  of  property  from 
local  people  was  allowed  to  cause  a  great  institution  to  be 
located  forever  in  the  wrong  place."12   The  debate  over 
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institutional  placement,  waged  on  both  philosophical  and 
practical  grounds,  would  continue  indefinitely.   In  spite  of 
Hart's  concerns,  however,  Southern  states  developed  no 
institutions  near  large  urban  areas. 

Southern  institutions  attempted  to  model  their  physical 
plants  after  similar  facilities  in  the  North  and  Midwest. 
Northern  institutions  usually  developed  a  cottage  system  of 
organization,  whereby  patients  were  housed  in  comparatively 
small  buildings,  designed  to  sleep  approximately  twenty-five 
to  fifty  patients.   Superintendents  and  staff  made  efforts 
to  accomodate  patients  of  the  same  sex  and  similar  mental 
levels  in  the  same  building  or  ward.   These  arrangements 
facilitated  training  programs  by  allowing  individuals  to 
participate  in  appropriate  vocational  programs  without  the 
distractions  of  higher  or  lower  patients.   They  also  helped 
establish  institutional  control,  by  preventing  many  of  the 
opportunities  for  illicit  heterosexual  contact,  as  well  as 
limiting  the  communication  between  morons  and  idiots.   The 
latter  proved  especially  important  as  many  moron  patients 
had  petty  criminal  histories  and  took  advantage  of  the 
lower-level  residents.  J 

While  Southern  institutions  endeavored  to  adopt 
Northern  patterns  of  institutional  design,  fiscal  problems 
often  mandated  different,  less  ideal  arrangements  for  the 
housing  and  treatment  of  patients.   A  192  6  report  of  the 
Georgia  Department  of  Public  Welfare  concluded  that 
Gracewood  was  "heavily  handicapped  in  its  efforts  to 
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instruct  the  trainable  types  unless  it  has  every  facility 
for  separating  the  children  into  small  groups  which  will 
permit  of  intensive  training.  ..."   In  Florida,  the  1919 
statute  authorizing  the  establishment  of  Florida  Farm  Colony 
specifically  recommended  the  institution  "be  developed  on 
the  cottage  plan."14   The  legislature  never  made  the  funds 
available.   In  1921,  it  refused  to  appropriate  $50,000  of  a 
$200,000  budget  request  for  the  Farm  Colony.   This  led  to 
the  housing  of  all  patients  in  two  large  wards  in  the 
Administration  Building  and  Dormitory.   Twenty-four  years 
later,  this  building  still  housed  over  one  hundred  male 
patients  of  varying  levels.15   Caswell  Training  School  in 
North  Carolina  experienced  similar  problems.  In  1926, 
fourteen  years  after  its  opening,  male  patients  remained 
undifferentiated  by  level  of  impairment.   Superintendent  W. 
H.  Dixon  requested  funds  for  new  buildings  which  would  allow 
patients  to  be  grouped  by  mental  level.  "If  this  could  be 
done,"  he  reported,  "we  could  better  train  them  according  to 
their  mental  status  much  better  than  as  a  mass  [sic].  .  .  . 
The  advantage  in  this  arrangement  [separation  of  patients  by 
mental  level]  would  be  better  discipline  among  the  mid-grade 
imbeciles  and  morons.   It  would  also  remove  the  menace  of 
them  having  to  be  thrown  in  with  the  idiot.   The  above  types 
feel  more  or  less  the  menace  of  having  to  associate  with  the 
idiotic  type."16 

This  official  concern  over  the  placement  of  patients 
within  institutions  underscored  the  broader  issue  of  the 
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functions  of  these  facilities.   Superintendents  and  other 
officials  often  balked  at  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of 
low-level  idiots  among  their  patient  populations.   Idiots, 
who  functioned  at  such  child-like  or  even  infant  levels  that 
they  rarely  could  be  discharged,  took  up  valuable  space  in 
overcrowded  institutions,  space  Florida  Farm  Colony 
superintendent  J.  Maxey  Dell  felt  would  be  better  utilized 
by  higher  level  patients  "of  the  trainable  type  who  would 
profit  more  from  admission."17   Even  as  early  as  1914,  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Virginia  State  Colony  decried  the  large 
number  of  idiots  "we  have  been  compelled  to  keep  .  .  . 
because  they  either  had  no  homes  or  their  home  conditions 
were  so  unfavorable  that  for  humanity's  sake  we  have  kept 
them."   In  spite  of  the  humanitarian  concern  for  these 
incompetent  individuals,  the  Colony's  Board  passed  "a 
stringent  resolution  positively  forbidding  the  reception  of 
such  patients  and  directing  their  return  if  they  are 
committed  and  delivered  here."   The  rationale  for  this 
decision  seemed  both  functional  and  prejudicial.   Idiots, 
the  report  concluded,  "are  incapable  of  rendering  any 
service  whatever  and  are  repulsive  and  objectionable  to 
others."18   While  institutional  administrators  pushed  for 
the  exclusion  of  idiots  from  their  facilities,  public 
perception  of  these  low-functioning  individuals  seemed  even 
more  unfavorable.   Idiots  "can  in  no  way  care  for 
themselves,"  the  Greensboro  Daily  News  reported  in  1922. 
"Can  you  look  at  the  congenital  idiot,"  it  continued,  "lower 
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than  the  lowest  animal,  lying  in  his  own  filth,  and  believe 
that  such  a  monster  should  have  ever  seen  the  light  of 
day?"19   Prejudice  against  bizarre  appearing  individuals,  a 
belief  that  nothing  could  improve  the  quality  of  life  of 
idiots,  and  an  abject  fear  of  severe  physical  and  mental 
deformity  all  conspired  to  prevent  anything  more  than 
custodial  care  for  institutionalized  idiot  patients. 

While  superintendents  attempted  to  block  the  admission 
of  incompetent  idiot  patients,  they  simultaneously  tried  to 
stop  high-level  troublesome  morons  from  entering  their 
institutions.   Society's  belief  that  f eeble-mindedness  was 
synonomous  with  deviant  behavior  led  many  judges  to  commit 
individuals  to  institutions  on  the  sole  basis  of  their 
criminal  actions  or  status  offenses.   In  1929,  Florida  Farm 
Colony  superintendent  Dr.  J.  H.  Colson  objected  to  this 
policy  when  he  wrote  that  he  could  not  "agree  that  the 
institution  should  be  used  for  unruly  children,  who  are  not 
feeble-minded,  however  much  of  a  problem  they  may  be  in  the 
commun: 

practice  when  he  rejected  the  application  of  an  eighteen 
year  old  male  from  Dade  County  on  the  grounds  that  he  "does 
not  appear  to  be  eligible  for  admission"  since  "he  attained 
the  eleventh  grade."21   By  1931,  Colson  still  remained 
concerned  about  the  influx  of  moron  patients  to  his 
institution.   In  that  year,  he  wrote  to  Tampa  Juvenile  Court 
Judge  Albert  Wiese  concerning  the  admission  of  such  high- 
level  deviant  individuals  to  Florida  Farm  Colony.   "We  have 


lity."20  A  year  later,  Colson  put  his  principles  into 
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some  patients  from  Tampa,"  he  reported,  "who,  in  our 
opinion,  are  not  retarded  enough  to  remain  here  and  whose 
place  might  be  taken  by  others  who  need  institutional  care 
more  than  they  do."22   Virginia  suffered  from  this  problem 
as  well.   In  1923,  the  superintendents  of  the  Virginia  State 
Hospitals  and  State  Colony  reported  their  chagrin  at  the 
"injustice  to  the  institutions  and  taxpayers  of  the  State  in 
the  commitment  of  drunkards  and  dope  fiends,  charged  with 
crime,  in  many  cases,  when  they  should  properly  be  sent  to 
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the  jails,  peniteniary,  or  placed  on  the  road  force.  "*J 

The  problem  of  defining  and  identifying  individuals  as 
feeble-minded  became  crucial  in  an  attempt  to  understand  the 
social  policy  developed  by  institutional  superintendents  and 
others  in  the  social  welfare  field.   Superintendents  had  to 
answer  whether  their  institutions  were  organized  as  training 
schools,  with  the  ultimate  goal  of  re-integration  of  the 
patient  into  the  community  or  as  custodial  facilities 
designed  to  remove  residents  from  society  for  as  long  as 
possible.   By  refusing  to  address  the  guestions  surrounding 
"deviancy  and  incompetency,"  superintendents  allowed  their 
facilities  to  serve  diverse  populations  with  widely  varying 
needs.   By  approximately  1920,  retardation  professionals 
nationwide  generally  agreed  to  a  two-part  three  category 
definition  of  feeble-mindedness,  grounded  in  both 
sociological  and  psychological  theory,  in  the  hope  this 
scheme  would  provide  strict  guidelines  for  admission 
procedures.   Standardized  intelligence  testing,  just  in  its 
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infancy,  lent  a  measure  of  assumed  scientific  accountability 
to  the  identification  of  feeble-minded  persons.   Southern 
institutions  quickly  jumped  on  the  testing  bandwagon.   "In 
May,"  the  1914  Report  of  the  Virginia  State  Colony 
announced,  "your  board  decided  to  send  Miss  Louise  Brown, 
our  much  esteemed  stenographer,  to  the  Epileptic  Village  at 
Skillman,  New  Jersey  to  qualify  herself  for  making  mental 
tests  of  feeble-minded  patients." 

Yet,  as  so  often  happened,  the  daily  routine  of 
institutional  life  took  precedence  over  individualized 
patient  attention.   In  December  1914,  C.  Banks  McNairy 
reported  to  the  Caswell  Training  School  board  that  "we  had 
hoped  to  give  each  child,  upon  entering  the  institution,  the 
Simon-Binet  Mental  Test  and  thereby  grade  them  mentally,  but 
we  soon  found  that  we  had  a  herculian  task  in  governing, 
providing  food,  clothing  ,  etc..   Therefore  we  were  unable 
to  give  them  any  special  study  of  the  mentality  of  the 
individual  pupil."25   Dr.  Grace  Kent,  the  staff  psychologist 
at  the  South  Carolina  Training  School  at  its  opening  in 
1920,  wrote  to  her  parents  that  "I  have  not  found  out  what  I 
am  here  for.   It  seems  to  me  that  the  institution  needs  a 
psychologist  about  as  much  as  it  needs  a  pet  elephant  for 
the  children  to  play  with.   What  we  really  need  is  a  good 
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While  psychologists  refined  and  improved  their  testing 
procedures,  and  institutions  debated  the  efficacy  of  testing 
itself;  the  key  to  the  definition  and  identification  of 
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feeble-mindedness  remained  societally  based.   A  1926  North 
Carolina  Report  on  the  Feeble-Minded  concluded  that  "the 

third  class  of  feeble-minded,  those  unadjusted  to  their 

27 
environment,  constitutes  the  institutional  cases."     In 

Kentucky,  a  1921  State  Survey,  conducted  by  the  National 

Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  recommended  that 

"institutional  life  will  be  necessary  only  for  those  who 

have  vicious  habits  that  have  not  been  corrected  and  for 

those  who  lack  self-control  to  such  an  extent  that  the 

restraint  of  an  institution  constitutes  the  only  means  of 

preventing  anti-social  behavior."28   This  definition  based 

on  a  subjectively-defined  notion  of  social  competency  left 

wide  latitude  in  the  admissions  procedures  to  many  Southern 

institutions.   Florida,  for  example,  made  no  effort  to 

legally  define  who  could  or  could  not  be  admitted  be 

committed  to  the  Florida  Farm  Colony  for  the  Epileptic  and 

Feeble-Minded.   This  left  the  commitment  decision  up  to 

county  court  and  juvenile  court  judges,  required  under  state 

statute  to  initiate  these  proceedings. 

The  problems  caused  by  high  level  patients  continually 

plagued  all  Southern  institutions.   In  an  article  penned 

while  he  served  as  superintendent  of  Caswell  Training  School 

(1925-1934) ,  Dr.  J.  H.  Dixon  wrote,  "One  of  the  most  potent 

reasons  for  not  admitting  these  [delinquent  morons]  to  our 

Institution  is,  the  menace  of  their  association  with  our 

children  of  the  younger  type  that  are  real  imitators  and 

this  sort  of  example  is  generally  the  kind  they  wish  to 
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regard  as  heroines  and  heroes."30   The  Virginia  State  Colony 
encountered  similar  problems  caused  by  high  level  patients. 
In  June  1918,  superintendent  A.  S.  Priddy  wrote  to  the 
secretary  of  Virginia  Governor  Westmoreland  Davis  explaining 
the  rationale  for  not  dismissing  a  female  moron  patient. 
She  "was  thirteen  years  of  age  when  admitted  to  the 
institution,"  he  wrote,  "...  [and]  had  married  a  mulatto 
criminal,  who  was  tried  on  a  murder  charge  soon  after  the 
marriage.  .  .  .  Her  mentality  is  of  such  a  weak  and 
progressive  nature,  she  is  unable  to  protect  herself  against 
ordinary  temptation  and  should  remain  under  custodial  care  n 
an  institution."31   In  South  Carolina,  Grace  Kent  summarized 
the  concerns  about  moron  patients.   "The  more  intelligent 
boys  offer  the  real  problem,"  she  wrote  in  1920.   "Imbeciles 
are  contented  anywhere,  and  it  is  merely  a  question  of 

physical  care.   But  the  bright  boys  will  run  away  unless  we 

3  2 
can  give  them  something  to  keep  them  busy." 

Class  status  often  determined  the  question  of 
admission,  particularly  for  high-level  persons,  to 
institutions  for  the  feeble-minded.   The  economic  standing 
of  patients,  like  concerns  about  moron  admissions,  reflected 
the  close  relationship  between  institutions  and  society 
outside  the  walls.   The  belief  in  the  ties  between  feeble- 
mindedness and  pauperism  caused  many  clients  of  nascent 
state  social  welfare  systems  to  be  considered  mentally 
deficient  and  committed  to  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded.  An  application  blank  for  a  woman  admitted  to  North 
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Carolina's  Caswell  Training  School  in  1930  typified  the 
prevalent  class-based  institutional  admission  policy.   Her 
family,  the  form  stated,  lived  in  "the  most  extreme  poverty 
I  have  ever  seen."   Her  father  appeared  morally  upright,  but 
"his  wife  and  daughters  are  as  low  morally  as  it  is  possible 
for  people  to  go."   The  woman  was  admitted  to  Caswell  and 
remained  there  for  twelve  years.   After  being  sterilized, 
the  institution  released  her  in  1942,  following  an 
intelligence  test  score  of  89,  recorded  in  her  patient 
folder  as  "almost  average  intelligence."33   This  case  was 
the  norm  at  Caswell,  where  low  economic  status  went  hand  in 
hand  with  institutionalization.   The  193  6  state  survey  of 
mental  health  in  North  Carolina  reported  that 
"unfortunately,  almost  no  revenue  can  be  expected  from  the 
families  of  the  children  at  Caswell.   In  October  1935, 
thirty  families  [out  of  621  residents]  were  paying  something 
towards  their  maintenance."34   In  Virginia  as  well,  the 
belief  in  the  direct  relationship  betweem  f eeble-mindedness 
and  lower  class  status  revealed  the  control  functions  of 
institutions.   In  1925,  Virginia  State  Colony  superintendent 
Dr.  A.  S.  Priddy  explicitly  discussed  the  class  nature  of 
this  control  when  he  testified  in  a  case,  brought  to  trial 
by  an  institutional  resident  to  determine  the 
constitutionality  of  Virginia's  newly  passed  sterilization 
statute.   "These  people,"  concluded  Priddy,  referring  to 
patients  at  the  Colony,  "belong  to  the  shiftless,  ignorant, 

3  5 

and  worthless  class  of  anti-social  whites  in  the  South." 
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While  Southern  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded 
filled  up  with  lower  class  individuals,  superintendents 
wrestled  with  the  problems  of  defining  the  functions  of 
their  facilities  in  a  wider  social  arena.   The  pressure  of 
outside  governemental  agencies,  medical  doctors,  the 
criminal  justice  system,  and  interested  individuals  clouded 
institutional  missions.   These  competing  pressures  meant 
that  Southern  institutions  often  operated  as  way  stations 
for  miscellaneous  deviants  rather  than  as  institutions 
designed  to  serve  a  distinct  feeble-minded  population.     A 
1922  article  in  the  Greensboro  Daily  News,  vividly  titled 
"Weeds  Grow  Rank  in  our  Garden,"  revealed  the  widespread 
public  belief  in  a  direct  connection  between  high-level 
feeble-mindedness  and  criminal  behavior.   "This  type  of 
mental  defective  [the  moron],"  it  reported,  "may  appear 
perfectly  normal.   Too  often  the  defectiveness  of  the  moron 
is  recognized  only  after  it  has  borne  its  anti-social  fruit- 
crime,  immorality,  illegitimacy."37   Institutional  leaders 
recognized  the  effects  of  this  assumption  on  patient 
demigraphics.   In  1931,  Florida  Farm  Colony  superintendent 
Dr.  J.  H.  Colson  wrote  that  "it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a 
noticeable  number  of  children  are  sent  to  the  institution  as 
intellectually  deficient,  but  prove  to  be  only  slightly,  if 
at  all,  retarded."38 

The  belief  in  the  need  to  institutionalize  sexually 
active  young  people  also  obscured  the  meaning  of  feeble- 
mindedness and  distorted  the  admission  processes  of  Southern 
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institutions.   Females  comprised  the  majority  of  those 
persons  committed  for  such  sexual  "problems."   The 
acceptance  of  the  idea  of  the  heritability  of  feeble- 
mindedness made  the  necessity  to  segregate  feeble-minded 
women  even  more  pressing.   The  Mississippi  law  authorizing 
the  construction  of  a  feeble-minded  institution  verified 
this  concern  when  it  stated,  "the  greatest  danger  of  the 
feeble-minded  to  the  community  lies  in  the  frequency  of  the 
passing  on  of  mental  deficiency  from  one  generation  to 
another."39   Southern  state  surveys  often  catalogued  cases 
of  feeble-minded  prostitutes  and  brazenly  immoral  women.   In 
1919,  the  Florida  Commission  for  the  Study  of  Epilepsy  and 
Feeblemindedness  (instrumental  in  the  authorization  of  the 
Florida  Farm  Colony  two  years  later)  reported  a  case  study 
of  a  female  classified  as  feeble-minded.   The  "girl  .  .  . 
has  been  openly  immoral  for  years,"  the  survey  taker 
observed.   "In  the  War  Department  records  she  is  classified 
as  a  feebleminded  moral  degenerate."40   No  record  exists  as 
to  whether  the  young  woman  ever  entered  Florida  Farm  Colony. 
A  Virginia  case,  however,  reveals  a  direct  relationship 
between  alleged  sexual  misconduct  and  institutionalization. 
In  1928,  a  couple  from  Strasburg,  Virginia  wrote  to  Virginia 
Governor  Harry  Byrd,  requesting  his  help  "to  get  our 
daughter  from  the  State  Colony  near  Lynchburg.  .  .  .  She  is 
feeble-minded.   She  was  not  feeble-minded  when  she  went 
there.  .  .  .  She  was  sent  there  by  the  Red  Cross  because  she 
was  coaxed  away  from  her  people  by  outsiders  [and  gave  birth 
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to  an  illegitimate  child]."   The  parents,  acting  as  parents 
for  their  grandchild,  affirmed  "the  baby  is  a  well,  healthy, 
and  able-bodied  child."   Of  course,  this  ran  contrary  to  the 
accepted  scientific  belief  in  the  inherited  nature  of 
feeble-mindedness.   Not  wishing  to  get  involved  in  the  daily 
problems  of  the  State  Colony,  Byrd  replied  bureaucratically 
that  "there  is  nothing  I  can  do  about  her  discharge.  .  .  . 
That  is  a  matter  that  must  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Superintendent. " 

Other  Southern  state  institutions  also  struggled  with 
the  problems  caused  by  the  conflation  of  female  sexual 
immorality  and  feeble-mindedness.   In  Florida,  Judge  Albert 
Wiese  of  the  Tampa  Juvenile  Court  requested 
institutionalization  in  1929  at  Florida  Farm  Colony  for  an 
eighteen  year  old  white  woman  because  "she  will  live  the 
life  of  a  common  prostitute  unless  she  is  given 
institutional  care."   Colony  staff  replied  that  "it  is 
probable  that  we  shall  be  able  to  take  her  in  the  near 
future,"  but  no  further  record  indicates  whether  she  was 
actually  admitted.42   This  kind  of  sexual  admission 
criterion  appeared  in  North  Carolina  as  well.   In  1914,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Children's  Home  Society  of  North 
Carolina  wrote  to  Caswell  Training  School  superintendent  C. 
Banks  McNairy  regarding  a  female  patient  admitted  as  one  of 
the  first  patients  to  the  new  state  institution.   "I  would 
not  know  how  to  categorize  Edna's  special  form  of 
feeblemindedness,"  he  wrote,  "...  though  a  report  from  a 
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recent  home  that  she  was  in  indicated  that  the  sexual 
instinct  was  very  strong.  .  .  .  Her  future  safety,"  and 
presumably  the  safety  of  society  from  her  feeble-minded 
offspring,  "depends  on  her  being  segregated  and  receiving 
institutional  care."   Edna's  patient  file  reported  that  the 
etiology  of  her  condition  was  "familial"  and  her  "mother 
seems  to  have  been  a  prostitute,"  thus  verifying  the 
prevailing  scientific  notion  of  the  close  relationship 
between  feeble-mindedness  and  aberrant  sexual  activity.  3 

The  South  Carolina  Report  on  the  Feeble-Minded  of  1916- 
1917  investigated  high-level  mentally  defective  individuals 
in  the  community  to  establish  the  need  for  a  state 
institution  to  care  for  these  persons.   The  report  findings 
verified  the  prevailing  perception  that  female  mental 
deficiency  and  sexual  immorality  went  hand  in  hand.   Of  the 
twenty-three  Columbia,  South  Carolina  females  identified  in 
the  report  as  "feeble-minded,"  eighteen  were  categorized  as 
immoral  or  sexually  active  in  one  form  or  another.   Police 
accused  one  young  woman  of  being  an  "immoral  child." 
Another  woman  married  without  her  mother's  consent  and  "went 
out  in  automobiles  with  men."   Still  another  young  woman  was 
classified  as  feeble-minded  in  spite  of  her  "claim  to  be  a 
junior  at  Lander  College."   The  report  categorized  her  as 
feeble-minded  because  of  her  illegitimate  pregnancy  which 
left  her  "family  very  much  disgraced  at  her  conduct."4 

While  institutions  admitted  many  high-level  moron  women 
because  of  sexual  "problems"  and  promiscuity,  it  should  not 
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be  assumed  that  superintendents  and  social  workers 
considered  this  procedure  as  mere  punishment  for  misdeeds. 
In  a  form  of  paternalism  similar  to  that  practiced  by  slave- 
owners in  the  ante-bellum  South  as  well  as  by  Victorian-era 
males,  the  social  welfare  bureaucracy  placed  females  in 
institutions  for  their  own  protection  as  well  as  for  the 
protection  of  society.   Relying  on  their  belief  in  the 
lascivious  nature  of  male  behavior,  superintendents  felt 
their  institutions  truly  acted  as  asylums  for  impressionable 
and  vulnerable  women,  offering  protection  and  refuge  from 
males  intent  on  taking  advantage  of  women  unable  to  protect 
themselves  from  untoward  sexual  advances.   Alexander 
Johnson,  who  as  secretary  of  the  National  Committee  on 
Provision  for  the  Feeble-Minded  played  a  major  role  in  the 
organization  of  Southern  institutions,  addressed  the  S.S.C. 
in  1912  on  this  issue.   "We  all  know  the  life  history  of  the 
feeble-minded  girl  and  woman,"  he  intoned,  "the  pitiful 
story,  weakness  the  prey  of  vicious  strength.  .  .  .  Make  the 
feeble-minded  happy  and  you  can  do  almost  anything  with  them 
.  .  .  .  Most  of  them  are  cheerful,  affectionate,  fickle 
beings.   They  are  children  always.   The  mother  State  must 
take  them  into  her  good  motherly  arms  and  care  for  and 
control  them  as  the  best  thing  for  her  and  by  far  the  best 
thing  for  them."45 

In  its  seminal  1915  report  on  mental  defectiveness  in 
Virginia,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections 
represented  this  view.   It  examined  120  white  prostitutes  in 
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Richmond's  legal  red-light  district  and  found  eighty-two 
morons  and  four  imbeciles  among  the  women.   The  report 
concluded  that  "f eeble-mindedness  is  responsible  in  large 
degree  for  the  waywardness  of  these  women.   [T]hey  should 
not  be  punished  for  doing  that  which  their  heredity  made 
almost  sure,"  the  report  continued,  "but  society  should 
segregate  them  where  they  will  be  protected  from  licentious 
men  and  lewd,  avaricious  women."   In  a  1934  publication,  the 
North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
echoed  this  feeling.   "It  is  especially  important  to 
safeguard  the  feeble-minded  girl  .  .  .  from  exploitation  by 
unscrupulous  persons.   [She]  is  otherwise  led  to  become  a 
sex  delinquent,  spreading  disease,  and  giving  birth  to 
illegitimate  offspring  who  themselves  become  charges  of  the 
State."   This  concern  for  the  protection  of  feeble-minded 
women,  and  therefore  the  protection  of  society  from  their 
presumably  feeble-minded  offspring,  led  several  Southern 
states  to  admit  women  throughout  their  child-bearing  years, 
while  barring  male  admissions  for  those  over  the  age  of 
twenty.46 

Those  charged  with  running  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded, exclusively  a  male  profession,  did  not  always  harbor 
these  feelings  of  concern  for  the  plight  of  sexually 
exploited  young  women.   In  1918,  the  superintendent  of  North 
Carolina's  Caswell  Training  School  reported  that  "our 
greatest  problem  ...  is  the  high  grade  girls'  building. 
Here  is  our  problem:  how  to  govern,  control,  and  protect 
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these  girls."   The  1914  Annual  Report  of  the  Virginia  State 
Colony  announced  that  "another  troublesome  abuse  .  .  .  has 
been  the  disposition  to  quarter  so-called  incorrigible  and 
immoral  women  in  this  institution,  and  in  several  instances 
women  who  have  led  lives  devoted  to  public  and  commercial 
immorality  in  disorderly  places  in  the  cities  have  been 
committed  and  are  still  here  associating  with  young  children 
and  more  decent  feeble-minded  women.   These  creatures,"  the 
report  concluded,  "are  adept  in  the  use  of  the  vilest 
language  and  practices,  common  among  women  of  their  class, 
and  their  effect  on  the  children  patients  is  demoralizing  in 
the  extreme."47  Whether  the  motivation  was  protection  or 
control,  however,  did  not  seem  to  matter.   With  societal 
concern  about  inherited  f eeble-mindedness  at  a  peak,  young 
poor,  promiscuous  women  ran  the  risk  of  being  labelled  as 
feeble-minded  and  placed  in  an  institution  for  the  retarded. 

For  many  female  moron  patients  in  Southern 
institutions,  verification  of  "deviant"  or  excessive  sexual 
activity  often  proved  the  only  rationale  for  an  adjudication 
of  feeble-mindedness  and  eventual  admission  into  an 
institution.   Conversely,  for  the  male  moron  population, 
aberrant  sexual  acts  were  only  one  of  a  host  of  problems  for 
which  institutionalization  seemed  the  appropriate  response. 
Often,  court  officials  and  welfare  workers  committed  young 
male  morons  to  institutions  for  petty  criminal  actions  and 
status  offenses.   A  1916  South  Carolina  state  report  on 
Feeble-Mindedness ,  in  its  analysis  of  mental  defectiveness 
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in  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  discovered  ten  feeble-minded 
males  living  at  large  in  the  community.   Of  the  three 
individuals  with  notes  on  their  condition,  one  was  described 
as  a  "petty  thief"  and  the  other  two  were  observed  "shooting 
craps."48 

In  1924,  a  male  inmate  at  North  Carolina's  Caswell 
Training  School's  correspondence  to  a  female  inmate  as  part 
of  an  ongoing  relationship  then  unknown  to  matrons  and 
attendants  reflected  his  understanding  of  why  he  had  been 
insatitutionalized.   "I  know  I  have  been  a  bad  boy  in  my 
past,"  he  explained,  "but  stealing  from  a  store  is  not  so 
bad,  is  it?"   Two  male  patients  at  Caswell  provided  examples 
of  the  tension  involved  between  the  need  of  society  for 
protection  from  "metally  defective"  lawbreakers  and  the 
desires  of  superintendents  to  run  an  institution  free  of 
these  difficult  patients.   "The  Lenoir  County  Court  asked 
Dr.  McNairy  to  take  two  boys  into  his  school,  who,  from  time 
to  time,  had  given  their  parents  and  the  court  much 
trouble,"  reported  Caswell  school  principal  Sarah  Shaw 
Genheimer.   "During  the  night,  the  two  new  boys  had  come 
down  to  the  boys  schoolroom,  ripped  the  desks  from  the 
floor,  broken  them  in  pieces,  scattered  and  torn  up  the 
school  books  and  left  the  room  in  chaos.   The  boys  were 
returned  to  the  court  and  thereafter  Dr.  McNairy  was  wary  of 
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the  court's  requests." 

In  Florida  and  Georgia,  similar  adjudications  and 
commitments  occurred.   Farm  Colony  superintendent  Dr.  J.  H. 
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Colson  reported  in  1929  that  "we  have  instances  where 
children  have  been  taken  into  court  for  truancy  and 
committed  to  the  Colony.   We  cannot  think  that  this 
procedure  is  a  proper  disposition  of  such  children."   At 
Georgia's  Gracewood  facility,  institutional  staff  placed  a 
ten  year  old  male  on  the  waiting  list  in  1926  as  "there 
would  not  be  room  for  him  for  at  least  a  year  and  a  half." 
His  parents  enrolled  him  in  the  local  public  schools  but  he 
"gave  so  much  trouble  that  the  teachers  would  not  keep  him. 
He  was  a  constant  source  of  trouble  to  the  community, 
stealing,  mistreating  animals,  and  continually  doing  mean, 
underhanded  things." 

The  problem  of  the  high-level  moron  criminal,  the  so- 
called  "defective  delinguent,"  plagued  superintendents, 
social  workers,  and  officials  of  the  criminal  justice  system 
throughout  the  South,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
These  defective  delinquents,  in  the  words  of  historian  Mark 
Haller,  "acted  without  forethought,  without  remorse,  driven 
by  passions  [they  were]  unable  to  control."51  With  the 
advent  of  intelligence  testing,  these  individuals  could  be 
clasified  as  mentally  defective,  and  therefore  separated 
from  criminals  of  normal  intelligence.   The  publication  of 
Henry  Goddard's  influential  The  Criminal  Imbecile  in  1915 
represented  the  intellectual  high-water  mark  of  the 
conflation  of  mental  deficiency  and  criminality.   Goddard 
stated  explicitly  his  rationale  for  the  separate  treatment 
of  defective  delinquents.   "What  we  want,"  he  announced,  "is 
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protection  for  society."   He  concluded  his  plea  in  the  lurid 
prose  so  typical  of  his  writing  during  this  period,  with  a 
strong  warning  for  society.   "If  we  wish  to  save  our 
teachers  from  the  possibility  of  being  murdered  by  their 
pupils  or  our  daughters  from  being  killed  by  their  wooers  or 
business  men  from  being  struck  down  by  the  blows  of  feeble- 
minded boys,"  he  warned,  "we  must  be  on  our  watch  for 
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symptoms  of  f eeble-mmdedness  in  our  school  children." 

The  questions  of  where  to  place  these  "defective 
delinquents"  and  the  nature  of  this  institutionalization 
remained  thorny  issues  for  social  welfare  workers.   The 
assumption  of  the  hereditary  nature  of  f eeble-mindedness  led 
directly  to  calls  for  permanent  custodial  segregation  of 
defective  delinquents.   In  1919,  the  Florida  Commission  for 
the  Study  of  Epilepsy  and  Feeble-Mindedness  surveyed  the 
State  Boys'  Industrial  School  at  Marianna  and  concluded 
"plainly  that  many  crimes  are  committed  by  feebleminded 
persons."   These  individuals  come  from  "families-  native 
American  families,  too,  for  several  generations  back-  whose 
stories  would  probably  rival  that  of  the  Jukes  and  the 
Kallikaks  if  they  could  be  traced  out  with  similar 
thoroughness."   The  report  concluded  with  a  plea  for  a 
"suitable  institution,  or  institutions,  in  which  those  who 
cannot  live  under  normal  conditions  can  be  segregated  and 
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humanely  cared  for." 

Calls  for  the  institutionalization  of  defective 
delinquents  led  many  retardation  professionals  to  seek 
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separate  institutions  designed  specifically  for  that 
particular  deviant  group.   Although  superintendents  expended 
much  rhetoric  on  the  importance  of  establishing  these 
facilities,  few  ever  were.   Their  hybrid  nature,  neither 
fully  punitive,  nor  custodial,  nor  rehabilitative,  prevented 
them  from  coming  completely  under  the  purview  of  any 
specific  state  governmental  agency.   Breaking  through  these 
bureaucratic  barriers,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and 
Pennsylvania,  showing  their  leadership  in  the  progressive 
movement  to  institutionalize  mentally  retarded  individuals, 
established  separate  institutions  for  defective  delinquents 
in  the  early  1920s.54 

In  1926,  Virginia,  following  the  recommendations  of 
both  penal  and  retardation  officials,  established  the  only 
defective  delinquent  facility  in  the  South.   The  State 
Prison  Farm  for  Defective  Misdemeanants  was  organized  as 
part  of  the  State  Prison  Farm,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
James  River,  in  Goochland  County,  approximately  thirty  miles 
upriver  from  Richmond.   Understanding  the  need  for  separate 
facilities  for  the  defective  delinquents,  the  state 
purchased  lands  in  Powhattan  County,  across  the  James  from 
the  original  State  Farm.   Recognizing  the  penal  character  of 
the  new  institution,  however,  Virginia  placed  it  under  the 
control  of  the  State  Prison  Board  and  let  the  superintendent 
of  the  state  Prison  Farm  run  its  daily  operations.   The 
Board  remained  cognizant  of  the  unique  nature  of  the 
institution's  "prisoners."   A  sub-committee  of  the  Prison 
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Board  in  June  1926  reported  that  the  farm  should  "employ- 
such  trained  and  expert  medical  and  mental  assistants  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  the  corrective  and 
reformative  purposes"  of  the  farm." 

The  Virginia  Board  of  Public  Welfare  applauded  the 
beginnings  of  the  State  Farm  for  Defective  Misdemeanants  as 
"the  opening  wedge  to  a  better  and  more  scientific  treatment 
for  our  defective  misdemeanants."   A  year  after  the  farm 
began  receiving  inmates,  the  Public  Welfare  Board  regarded 
the  institution  as  an  "unqualified  success."   This  success 
was  measured  by  the  facility's  ability  to  sustain  itself 
without  additional  appropriation  from  the  state.   The  Board 
concluded  that  "the  operation  of  the  State  Farm  for 
Defective  Misdemeanants  will  save  the  State  of  Virginia  at 
least  $250,000  per  year."56   While  saving  the  state 
significant  expenditures,  the  Prison  Farm  for  Defective 
Misdemeanants  remained  first  and  foremost  a  prison  facility. 
In  September  1929,  a  prisoner  at  the  farm  wrote  to  the  State 
Prison  Board  complaining  that  "he  had  been  laid  across  a 
barrel  and  whipped."   The  letter  writer  contended  that  such 
behavior  was  illegal  since  he  believed  "it  is  against  the 
law  of  the  state  of  Virginia  to  inflict  corporal  punishment 
on  an  epileptic.   I  am  an  epileptic,"  he  concluded,  "[and]  I 
was  in  an  epileptic  colony  twice."   The  prison  board  denied 
a  request  for  an  inquiry  into  the  incident,  stressing  the 
penal  aspects  of  the  institution.   "There  is  no  law 
prohibiting  anyone  in  the  Peniteniary  from  being  whipped," 
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the  board  responded.   "we  have  the  statement  from  Dr.  Mann, 

who  examined  you  both  before  and  after  the  punishment  was 

57 
administered,  and  that  you  suffered  no  ill  effects." 

The  Virginia  State  Farm  for  Defective  Misdemeants 

provided  an  example  of  state  action  initiated  to  grapple 

with  the  multi-faceted  nature  of  the  social  ramifications  of 

mental  retardation.   The  Farm  quickly  became  a  catch-all  for 

Virginia's  deviant  criminals,  rather  than  a  specifically 

designed  institution  organized  to  provide  both  custodial 

care  and  rehabilitation  for  feeble-minded  criminals.   In  his 

1927  report,  State  Farm  superintendent  R.  R.  Penn  suggested 

that  the  definition  of  "defective"  would  not  be  medically 

determined.   "Notwithstanding  that  they  are  all  defectives," 

he  concluded,  "yet  we  have  been  able  to  get  considerable 

service  out  of  them,  after  correcting  their  defects  as  far 

as  possible."58   Inmates  at  the  misdemeanant  farm,  which 

housed  only  male  prisoners,  arrived  after  local  jailers  and 

county  sheriffs  transferred  them  from  county  jails.   This 

procedure  took  place  with  only  a  cursory  medical  and  mental 

examination.   By  1928,  the  misdemeanant  side  of  the  state 

farm  had  grown  to  house  475  prisoners.   The  farm  operated  as 

a  revolving  door  for  these  type  of  inmates,  however,  as  the 

institution  had  incarcerated  over  1,200  persons  in  the  two 

year  period  from  1926  to  1928. 59  This  meant  the  State  Farm 

for  Defective  Misdemeanants  served  as  an  additional  prison, 

designed  to  help  relieve  overcrowding  at  county  and  city 

jails.   The  ostensible  rationales  for  organizing  the 
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facility,  the  need  to  separate  feeble-minded  offenders  from 
other  criminals  or  other  feeble-minded  individuals,  appeared 
less  and  less  important  with  passing  years. 

By  the  mid-1930s,  the  farm  ceased  to  appear  as  a 
separate  entity  in  State  Prison  Board  minutes  and  records. 
Instead,  it  was  amalgamated  into  the  larger  State  Prison 
Farm,  with  no  differentiation  made  between  defective  and 
"normal"  prisoners.   This  meant  that  feeble-minded 
criminals,  usually  of  the  moron  class,  either  remained 
incarcerated  in  county  and  city  jails,  the  state  peniteniary 
in  Richmond,  or  mixed  with  felonious  offenders  at  the  State 
Farm.   An  alternative  placement  existed  in  the  State  Colony 
at  Lynchburg,  where  these  criminals  would  be  mixed  with  non- 
criminal feeble-minded  individuals.   In  spite  of  Colony 
administrative  protests,  this  occurred  periodically.   In 
1929,  Prison  Board  minutes  recorded  the  case  of  prisoner 
"#22485,  E.  S.,  who  was  sent  to  a  road  camp  and  escaped  two 
times.  He  was  sentenced  to  one  year  each  for  each  escape.  . 
.  .  He  has  been  examined  by  the  Board  of  Mental  Hygiene, 
classed  as  an  imbecile,  and  they  recommended  that  he  be 
transferred  to  an  asylum  for  the  feeble-minded." 

Louisiana  and  North  Carolina  also  recognized  the 
problem  of  defective  delinquent  individuals  and  the  unique 
dilemma  posed  by  their  criminality  and  retardation.   In  the 
Louisiana  State  Colony  in  Alexandria,  according  to  a  1929 
speech  by  an  institution  official,  "the  delinquent  and  non- 
delinquent  live  together."   The  speech  concluded  on  a  somber 
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note.   "No  one  not  familiar  with  this  problem  can  realize 
the  trouble  and  worry  that  these  defective  delinquents 
cause.   The  care  of  1  such  case  probaly  entails  more  trials 
and  tribulations  than  100  non-delinquents."   A  1931 
psycholoqical  survey  of  the  Eastern  Carolina  Training 
School,  a  reform  school  for  white  boys  under  the  age  of 
eighteen,  revealed  that  almost  forty-two  percent  of  the  boys 
detained  there  had  I.Q.s  under  seventy,  and  therefore  could 
be  classified  as  feeble-minded.   The  report  concluded  that 
"it  is  a  somewhat  novel  and  disconcerting  discovery  to  find 
that  the  school  is  a  competitor  of  Caswell  Training  School. 
Nobody  has  thus  conceived  it,  it  was  not  designed  for  such  a 
purpose.  .  .  .  Since  the  Caswell  Training  School  does  not 
lean  toward  delinquent  cases,  the  problem  of  the  disposition 
of  defective  delinquent  boys  appears  to  be  unsolved,  as  far 
as  the  printed  requirements  of  institutions  go.   In 
practice,  they  come  to  the  [Eastern  Carolina]  Training 
School."61 

In  light  of  such  revelations,  social  welfare  advocates 
in  North  Carolina  proposed  a  solution  to  the  situation 
caused  by  the  presence  of  defective  delinquents  housed  in 
both  reform  training  schools  and  Caswell  Training  School. 
The  Health  Committee  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  for 
Social  Services  recommended  that  "there  be  established  two 
colonies,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls  at  Caswell  Training 
School.   These  colonies  to  be  separated  and  separately 
supervised  from  the  principal  institution  to  the  end  that  a 
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special  program  of  training  can  be  established  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  mentally  defective  delinguents . "   It  was  also 
recommended  that  similar  facilites  be  organized  "at  the 
hospital  in  Goldsboro  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  mentally 
defective  delinquent  negro  boys  and  girls."     With  little 
money  available  for  public  welfare  generally,  North  Carolina 
did  not  follow  these  proposals  and  made  no  special 
provisions  for  those  categorized  as  defective  delinquents. 
Eastern  Carolina  Training  School,  Caswell  Training  School, 
and  Goldsboro  State  Hospital  all  had  to  struggle  with 
individuals  who  fell  into  the  wide  crack  between  criminality 
and  mental  retardation. 

While  superintendents  continued  to  protest  about  the 
high-level  moron  criminal  population  of  their  institutions 
and  their  deleterious  effect  on  both  morale  and  the  other, 
assumedly  more  impressionable  patients,  empirical  research 
confirmed  that  the  ties  between  f eeble-mindedness  and 
criminal  behavior  were  not  as  strong  as  had  been  believed  in 
the  first  two  decades  of  the  twentieth  century.   In  a 
posthumously  published  1925  article,  Walter  Fernald 
expressed  the  new  orthodoxy  concerning  feeble-minded 
individuals.   Fernald  concluded  that  "we  now  know  that 
feeble-mindedness  is  not  an  entity,  to  be  dealt  with  in  a 
routine  way,  but  is  an  infinitely  complex  problem.   We  are 
sure  there  are  'bad'  defectives  but  we  are  equally  sure 
there  are  'good'  defectives,  who  are  anxious  to  live  so  as 
to  be  thought  respectable."63 
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University  of  Virginia  professor  George  Oscar  Ferguson, 
delivering  a  paper  in  1923,  the  year  of  Fernald's  death, 
attacked  the  surveys  of  the  1915  Virginia  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections,  which  proved  so  influential  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Virginia  State  Colony.   The  report 
showed  that  feeble-minded  individuals  comprised  fifty 
percent  of  Virginia's  prison  population  and  two  thirds  of 
her  delinquents.   Ferguson  responded  that  "all  of  the  Binet 
findings  I  have  quoted,  and  all  others  like  them,  are  wrong 
and  misleading."   Ferguson  offered  an  alternative 
explanation.   He  asserted,  "that  criminals  as  a  class,  at 
least  those  who  have  been  convicted,  have  less  mental 
capacity  than  the  general  population,  but  that  they  are  only 
slightly  less."   He  concluded  by  announcing  that  "we  should 
not  continue  to  injure  the  great  cause  of  social  welfare  by 
making  claims  that  have  always  been  repugnant  to  the  common 
sense  of  judges,  and  juries,  and  legislatures,  and  that  we 
could  not  justify." 

While  national  scientific  opinion  slowly  turned  away 
from  the  belief  that  feeble-mindedness  (particularly  as  it 
afflicted  those  individuals  of  the  moron  class)  was 
equivalent  to  criminality,  Southern  placement  of  mentally 
defective  persons  with  criminal  records  remained 
problematic.   Sociologist  L.  D.  Zeleny  explained  the  problem 
in  1934.   "The  leaders  in  the  testing  movement  spent  seven 
years  establishing  certain  standards,"  he  reported,   "which 
they  later  abandoned.   The  followers,  on  the  other  hand, 
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continued  to  utilize  the  abandoned  standards  of  the 
leaders."   Southern  institutional  superintendents  fit 
Zeleny's  criteria  rather  well.   Dr.  G.  B.  Arnold, 
superintendent  of  the  Virginia  State  Colony,  presented  a 
paper  in  1935,  still  emphasizing  the  relationship  between 
feeble-mindedness  and  criminal  conduct.   He  utilized  the 
example  of  "Willie  J. ,  [who  was]  raised  in  all  the  filth  and 
squalor  of  a  'poor  white  trash'  neighborhood  of  one  of  our 
larger  cities.  And  by  the  time  he  came  to  the  Colony,  his 
tendencies  had  become  so  perverted  no  amount  of  training  and 
discipline  on  our  part  will  ever  make  him  a  useful  or  law- 
abiding  citizen."   Extrapolating  from  his  specific  example, 
Arnold  concluded  by  stating  that  "the  defective  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  develop  fixed  criminal  tendencies  and  his 
institutionalization  has  become  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  Society."65 

The  question  of  what  to  do  with  the  mentally  defective 
individual  who  also  broke  the  law  remained  an  intractable 
one  for  Southern  superintendents  during  this  time  period. 
Though  beliefs  about  the  nature  of  defective  delinquency  and 
the  relationship  between  crime  and  intellectual  capacity 
changed  over  time,  superintendents  still  had  to  balance 
their  desire  for  an  institution  free  of  the  problems  caused 
by  these  high-level  criminals  with  the  need  of  society  to 
institutionalize  them  for  its  own  protection.   A  1933 
request  for  commitment  of  an  eighteen  year  old  male  accused 
of  "petty  crimes,  perversion,  and  self -abuse"  to  the  Florida 
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Farm  Colony  revealed  the  dilemma  in  stark  terms.   Colony 
superintendent  Dr.  J.  H.  Colson  rejected  the  admission  on 
the  grounds  that  the  boy's  "misbehavior  is  pronounced,  it 
would  be  a  question  whether  he  should  be  sent  here  or  to  the 
Boys'  School.   As  you  realize,  we  have  a  great  many  children 
who,  on  account  of  their  mentality,  might  be  mislead  [sic] 
by  such  a  boy  and  the  good  of  the  institutions  would  not 
justify  us  in  running  this  risk."66 

In  addition  to  the  issues  of  criminality  and  sexuality, 
professionals  involved  in  the  field  of  mental  retardation 
grappled  often  with  the  question  of  the  relationship  between 
mental  deficiency  and  national  origin.   Southern 
institutions,  however,  in  reflection  of  the  South' s  peculiar 
demographic  patterns,  did  not  concern  themselves  with  this 
problem.   There  were  simply  too  few  immigrants  to  the  South 
from  Eastern  and  Southern  Europe  to  make  any  perceptible 
impact  on  institutional  populations.   Of  the  1,514  foreign- 
born  feeble-minded  individuals  in  American  institutions  for 
the  feeble-minded  in  1926,  less  than  one  percent  resided  in 

67 

Southern  institutions.    Virginia  statistics  bear  out  this 
regional  picture.   Of  the  219  patients  residing  in  the 
Virginia  State  Colony  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1917,  only  one  individual  hailed  from  a  foreign  country. 
These  figures  do  not  change  over  time.   No  foreigners  were 
among  the  184  persons  admitted  to  the  Colony  during  the 
biennial  period  1935-1936. 68   Southern  institutions  were 
founded  for  many  of  the  same  reasons  as  Northern  ones. 
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Officers  of  these  Southern  facilities  often  visited  their 
Northern  counterparts  to  receive  advice  and  help  in  the 
planning  and  operation  of  their  institutions.   Yet,  nowhere 
in  their  voluminious  praise  for  Northern  institutions  was 
there  any  mention  of  the  different  demographic  situations  in 
the  two  regions  and  the  effect  this  might  have  on 
institutional  operations. 

The  relationship  of  mental  deficiency  to  urbanization, 
however,  did  affect  Southern  institutions  as  well  as 
Northern  ones.   The  population  of  the  South  living  in  urban 
areas  (defined  as  communities  housing  over  2,500 
individuals)  increased  from  15.8  percent  in  1900  to  32.9 
percent  in  1940,  a  jump  of  over  six  million  persons  in  forty 
years.   While  the  South  lagged  behind  the  rest  of  the  nation 
in  urbanization,  in  1936  sociologist  Howard  Odum  summarized 
that  "the  southern  increase  to  cities  was  larger  than  was 
that  of  the  nation  as  a  whole."    Both  popular  and 
scientific  writers  documented  the  relationship  between  an 
urbanized  lifestyle  and  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
feeble-minded  individuals.   A  1926  North  Carolina  report  on 
its  feeble-minded  population  summarized  this  belief.   "North 
Carolina  with  an  agricultural  community  and  a  native 
population  should  have  a  larger  per  cent  of  her  feeble- 
minded population  adjusted  to  its  social  environment  than 
would  likely  be  true  of  New  York  State  with  its  large  urban 
centers,  its  more  complex  conditions  of  life  and  its  large 
foreign-born  population."  u   Florida's  experience  provided 
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ammunition  for  those  who  saw  urbanization  as  a  root  cause  of 
feeble-mindedness.   Of  the  1,742  persons  committed  to  the 
Florida  Farm  Colony  from  1921  to  1940,  41.8  percent  hailed 
from  the  urban  counties  of  Dade,  Duval,  and  Hillsborough 
(which  contained  the  cities  of  Miami,  Jacksonville,  and 
Tampa,  respectively) .   In  1935,  only  thirty-four  percent  of 
Florida's  white  population  lived  in  these  three  counties. 
In  Virginia  also,  the  relationship  between  urban  life  and 
feeble-mindedness  appeared  quite  strong.   Fully  thirty-six 
percent  of  the  883  persons  admitted  to  the  State  Colony  by 
1930  listed  Richmond  as  their  place  of  residence.   A  1942 
Virginia  Planning  Board  report  summarized  the  correlation 
between  urbanization  and  feeble-mindedness  this  way:  "this 
group  [the  feeble-minded]  will  become  more  of  a  social 
problem  as  the  proportion  of  population  living  in  urban 
areas  increases,  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  mentally 
defective  persons  cannot  easily  adjust  themselves  to  complex 

7  1 

environments .  " 

The  administration  of  the  Florida  Farm  Colony 
understood  the  implications  of  the  demographic  imbalance  in 
its  institutional  population.   Superintendents  often 
expressed  concern  about  the  high  numbers  of  persons  admitted 
from  urban  areas.   In  1929,  superintendent  Dr.  J.  H.  Hodges 
refused  to  accept  "several  children  in  the  Detention  Home 
there  [Tampa]"  because  "the  institution  is  very  crowded  and 
nearly  one-quarter  of  our  inmates  have  been  sent  from 
Hillsborough  County."   Hodges  also  requested  a  more 
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equitable  Taxation  plan  "whereby  the  counties  will  share  in 
this  expense  with  the  State."   This  plan  was  needed,  Hodges 
argued,  since  "one  county  [Hillsborough]  has  sent  234 
children  to  the  Colony."    In  addition  to  the  large  numbers 
of  urban  patients  referred  to  Southern  institutions,  the 
types  of  patients  committed  from  these  areas  caused 
consternation  among  institutional  personnel.   "We  have  some 
patients  from  Tampa,  who  in  our  opinion,"  wrote  Florida  Farm 
Colony  superintendent  Dr.  J.  H.  Colson  in  1931,  "are  not 
retarded  enough  to  remain  here.  ..."   A  year  earlier, 
superintendent  Colson  rejected  a  case  along  these  lines.   In 
not  accepting  a  1930  application  for  an  eighteen  year  old 
male  from  Dade  County,  Colson  concluded  that  the  young  man 
"does  not  appear  to  be  eligible  for  admission  [since]  he 
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attained  the  eleventh  grade." 

The  age  of  patients  also  affected  the  mission  of 
Southern  institutions  and  their  relationship  to  the  wider 
world  outside  institutional  walls.   The  very  names  of  many 
of  these  facilities,  for  example  the  Ellisville  State  School 
in  Mississippi,  reflected  their  purpose  as  educational  in 
nature,  and  therefore  designed  for  young  feeble-minded 
persons.     Admissions  to  Gracewood,  the  Georgia  state 
institution  for  the  feeble-minded,  verified  this.  In  1930, 
individuals  over  the  age  of  twenty  comprised  less  than 
twenty  percent  of  the  228  persons  listed  on  institutional 
rolls.   Admissions  of  these  older  persons  appeared  in  even 
lower  numbers.   Of  the  116  persons  admitted  to  Gracewood  in 
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the  eighteen  month  period  from  January  1937  to  July  1938, 

75 
only  one  was  over  the  age  of  twenty. 

In  Florida,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State 

Institutions,  the  controlling  body  of  the  Florida  Farm 

colony,  established  age  limits  for  the  institution  "as  there 

is  nothing  in  the  statutes  fixing  the  age  limit."   They 

adopted  a  directive  on  September  28,  1926,  authorizing  "that 

the  age  limits  at  which  persons  are  to  be  received  at  this 

institution  be  fixed  at  6  years  and  21  years.  .  .  .  "76   The 

following  year,  superintendent  J.  H.  Hodges  reported  on  this 

importance  of  this  ruling  for  the  mission  of  Florida  Farm 

Colony: 

There  is  always  a  strong  pressure  on  the 
Superintendent  ...  to  induce  him  to  make 
exceptions  to  the  rule  in  reference  to  age 
limits,  especially  in  the  case  of  old 
people,  who  are  weakminded  from  senility.  .  .  . 
Our  effort  has  been  to  preserve  the 
institution  for  the  class  for  which  it  was 
intended,  that  is  the  feeble-minded  and 
epileptic  children.   Once  these  rules  are 
broken  down,  the  place  will  fill  up  with 
old  people. 

In  Virginia,  the  problem  occurred  at  the  other  end  of 

the  age  spectrum.   Superintendents  complained  that  "we  are 

not  allowed  to  take  feeble-minded  persons  until  they  have 

reached  the  age  of  ten  years."   This  caused  problems  since, 

in  the  words  of  superintendent  G.  B.  Arnold,  "we  cannot 

supervise  them  during  the  most  important  of  the  formative 

years."78  According  to  Arnold,  appropriate  training 

therefore  could  not  occur  at  the  institution,  since  bad 
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habits  acquired  during  those  formative  years  could  not  be 
overcome. 

The  demographic  variables  of  the  patient  population 
housed  in  Southern  institutions  greatly  affected  the 
functioning  of  those  facilities.   Forced  to  care  for  and 
control,  in  the  words  of  a  Louisiana  assistant 
super intendant,  "all  classes  of  feeblemindedness," 
institutions  rarely  provided  more  than  basic  care.   "We  have 
white  and  colored;  children  and  adults;  epileptics  and  non- 
epileptics;  delinquent  and  non-delinquent,"  he  continued, 
"educable  and  custodial  cases.   The  placing  of  these  various 
classes  in  one  institution  makes  the  problem  of  their  care 
and  training  a  very  difficult  one."79   States  organized 
separate  institutions  to  provide  specialized  care  for 
individuals  categorized  as  feeble-minded  and  mentally 
defective.   Institutions  were  not  equipped  to  handle  both 
deviant  and  incompetent  individuals,  however.   The  wide 
varieties  of  individuals  placed  in  Southern  institutions 
exacerbated  an  already  difficult  situation  of  low  funding 
and  little  state  support.   These  facilities,  therefore,  did 
little  to  solve  the  problems  of  feeble-mindedness  in  the 
South. 
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Notes 


1.  G.  M.  G.  Stafford,  "Some  of  the  Problems  Encountered  in 
an  Institution  for  the  Feebleminded,"  J. P. A.  33  (1927-1928), 
p.  231.   Stafford  served  as  superintendent  of  Louisiana's 
State  Training  School  from  1922  to  1933. 

2.  C.  Banks  McNairy,  "President's  Conception  of  our  Task- 
an  Address  to  the  47th  session  of  the  A. A. S. F.M. , "  J.P.A.  28 
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CHAPTER  VII 

UNDER  A  DOUBLE  BURDEN: 

FEEBLE-MINDED  BLACKS  IN  THE  SOUTH 


The  problem  of  the  feeble-minded  Negro  is  a 
most  difficult  one,  and  a  serious  social 
liability  affecting  the  general  welfare  of 
North  Carolina.   The  State  makes  no  provision 
for  the  care  or  treatment  of  this  unfortunate 
group.  .  .  .  The  mere  extent  of  the  problem 
of  feeble-mindedness  will  ever  render  it 
necessary  for  the  State  to  play  the  chief 
role  in  dealing  with  what  is  the  most 
menacing  of  all  social  dangers.   (North 
Carolina  State  Board  of  Charities  &  Public 
Welfare,  1926) x 


In  1927,  the  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky 
warned  that  "the  feeble-minded  of  the  colored  race  present  a 
greater  menace  than  do  the  white.  .  .  .  We  do  desire  to 
point  out  the  utter  lack  of  any  provision  for  colored 
feeble-minded."2   In  spite  of  this  admonition,  Southern 
states  took  little  notice  of  their  black  feeble-minded 
population.   Nineteen  years  after  the  Kentucky  report,  the 
South  Carolina  Director  of  Public  Welfare  admitted  that  "the 
care  of  mentally  deficient  and  mentally  ill  persons  in  the 
same  institution  is  distinctly  undesirable,  but  .  .  .  the 
Hospital's  efforts  to  secure  provision  of  a  separate 
training  school  for  mentally  deficient  negroes  have  to  date 
been  unsuccessful." 
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While  eleven  public  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded 
operated  in  the  South  in  the  first  four  decades  of  the 
twentieth  century,  only  two  of  these  facilities,  the 
Kentucky  Feeble-Minded  Institute  in  Frankfort  and  the 
Louisiana  State  Training  School  in  Alexandria,  housed 
feeble-minded  residents  of  both  races,  albeit  in  segregated 
guarters.4   Virginia  was  the  only  Southern  state  to  open  a 
separate  institution  "for  the  purpose  of  caring  for  and 
training  mentally  defective  Negroes"  when  it  opened  the 
Petersburg  State  Colony  in  1939. 5   The  remaining  seven 
states  either  housed  African-American  feeble-minded 
individuals  in  institutions  designed  for  the  care  of  the 
black  insane  or  made  no  provisions  at  all  for  their  care  and 
training. 

Southern  treatment  of  feeble-minded  individuals 
mirrored  remarkably  white  attitudes  towards  blacks  in  the 
early  years  of  the  twentieth  century.   George  Fredrickson's 
observation  concerning  conservative  whites  and  their 
relationship  to  black  Southerners  could  easily  have  been 
written  about  the  organizers  and  advocates  for  Southern 
institutions  for  the  feeble-minded.   "This  conservative 
ethos,"  Fredrickson  argued,  "promoted  Christian  charity, 
nobless  oblige,  and  a  guasi-parental  form  of  guardianship 
over  people  who  were  thought  of  as  inherently  child-like." 
Of  course,  this  benevolent  paternalism  had  another,  darker 
side.   Whites  also  viewed  blacks  as  atavistic  brutes, 
controlled  by  emotions  and  driven  to  sexual  excess.   White 
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Southerners  also  applied  the  two  sides  of  the  paternalist 
equation  to  feeble-minded  individuals.   In  1915, 
superintendent  C.  Banks  McNairy  appealed  to  the  North 
Carolina  legislature  for  more  funding  for  Caswell  Training 
School  "in  behalf  of  North  Carolina's  most  undesirable 
citizens."   Yet,  McNairy  concluded  his  request  by 
announcing,  "I  love  these  children."   His  predecessor  as 
superintendent,  Ira  Hardy,  addressed  the  Southern  Medical 
Association  in  Jacksonville,  Florida  three  years  earlier. 
He  exorted  Floridians  to  follow  North  Carolina's  example  and 
establish  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  to  protect 
society.   "Take  wise  and  prompt  measures  to  prevent  as  well 
as  mitigate,"  he  warned,  "the  great  evils  which  already 
accrue  or  may  accrue  from  the  feeble-mindedness  in  your 
midst,  so  as  to  prevent  its  expression  in  pauperism, 

7 

harlotry,  and  crime." 

As  the  Southern  color  line  solidified  in  the  first  two 
decades  of  the  twentieth  century,  white  Southerners  ignored 
the  needs  and  concerns  of  their  black  brethren.   In  a  region 
where  spending  for  social  services  was  low  to  begin  with, 
monies  for  the  care  of  black  feeble-minded  individuals 
simply  were  not  available.   Feeble-minded  black  persons 
involved  in  anti-social  or  criminal  behavior  were  often 
adjudicated  through  the  criminal  justice  system.   Others, 
usually  those  causing  no  community  problems,  were  placed  in 
insane  asylums  or  simply  cared  for  at  home  by  parents  or 
relatives.   While  institutions  for  white  feeble-minded 
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individuals  often  acted  as  agencies  of  social  control, 
superintendents  saw  another  function.   Institutions  offered 
the  opportunity,  according  to  Ira  Hardy,  "to  remedy  defects 
and  to  develop  hidden  potencies  that  will  give  them  a  better 
chance  in  the  race  of  life."8   Blacks  in  the  South  rarely 
received  the  possibility  of  achieving  that  better  chance. 

The  historical  examination  of  institutions  organized  to 
house  individuals  labelled  as  deviant  and  defective  has  been 
characterized  by  a  vitriolic  debate  between  historians  of 
two  schools  who  view  these  facilities  as  either  instruments 
of  social  control  or  humanitarian  attempts,  albeit  flawed 
ones,  to  ameliorate  social  problems.    The  attempts,  or  lack 
thereof,  of  Southern  states  to  grapple  with  the  issues  posed 
by  black  feeble-minded  individuals  offers  an  opportunity  to 
move  past  this  debate  which  has  generated  much  heat  and 
little  light.   Using  the  insights  of  sociologist  Bernard 
Farber  regarding  the  "deviancy"  or  "incompetency"  of 
retarded  individuals,  Southern  institutions  for  the  black 
feeble-minded  are  seen  as  neither  strictly  humanitarian  nor 
controlling,  but  a  curious  combination  of  both.     Public 
apathy  and  legislative  penury  concerning  the  feeble-minded 
generally  and  black  feeble-minded  individuals  specifically, 
frustrated  the  desires  of  institutional  leaders  and  social 
workers  concerned  about  the  protection  for  and   from  these 
persons.   This  inability  to  clearly  define  policy  goals  as 
well  as  the  fetters  of  a  strictly  segregated  society  doomed 
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Southern  care  for  the  African-American  feeble-minded  during 
the  first  forty  years  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  treatment  of  black  patients  in  institutions  for  the 
feeble-minded  generally  followed  similar  patterns 
established  in  facilities  designed  for  the  insane  and 
mentally  ill.   Virginia's  Eastern  State  Hospital,  founded  in 
1773  as  the  first  public  mental  hospital  in  what  would 
become  the  United  States,  admitted  its  first  free  black 
patient  only  a  year  after  its  opening.   In  1846,  the 
Virginia  legislature  voted  to  allow  slaves  admission  to 
Eastern  State  in  apparently  non-segregated  quarters.   This 
episode  in  racial  liberalism  was  short-lived,  however.   By 
1869,  Virginia  statute  excluded  blacks  from  the  institution 
and  made  provisions  to  house  them  at  the  new  Central  State 
Hospital  in  Petersburg,  which  housed  only  African-American 
patients.11  The  segregation  of  black  mental  patients 
reflected  the  hardening  of  racial  attitudes  in  the  post- 
bellum  South  in  the  face  of  emancipation.   No  Southern 
institution  allowed  integrated  wards  and  black  patients 
remained  isolated  in  separate  wings  and  facilities.   By  the 
1920s,  three  Southern  states,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
South  Carolina,  operated  separate  institutions  for  black 
mental  patients.   In  a  period  when  Southern  states  provided 
a  level  of  mental  health  care  deemed  "medieval"  by  a 
prominent  Southern  psychiatrist,  blacks  received  the  lowest 
percentage  of  that  funding.12 
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By  the  second  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  Southern 
states,  following  their  Northern  counterparts,  established 
separate  institutions  for  individuals  labelled  as  feeble- 
minded.  The  institutional  segregation  of  these  persons 
would,  reported  a  1916  survey  of  Virginia's  mentally 
defective  population,  "dry  up  the  springs  of  feeble- 
mindedness," which  appeared  "responsible  in  large  degree  for 
pauperism,  crime,  prostitution,  and  other  evils  which  burden 
society."13   While  sometimes  couched  in  humanitarian  terms, 
the  movement  to  establish  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded 
clearly  reflected  a  concern  for  social  order. 

Southerners  did  not  express  this  concern  for  social 
control  in  explicit  racial  terms.   The  apocalyptic 
expressions  of  physicians  and  superintendents  concerning  the 
"menace  of  the  feeble-minded"  rarely,  if  ever,  mentioned 
race.   The  establishment  of  rigid  racial  barriers  in  the 
1890s  and  1900s  left  the  South  as  two  separate  and  distinct 
societies.   In  1937,  the  superintendent  of  the  South 
Carolina  Training  School  (that  state's  only  institution  for 
the  feeble-minded)  expressed  that  belief  cogently. 
"Tradition,  custom,  political  determiniation,  as  well  as 
other  economic  and  social  practices,"  he  wrote,  "have  set 
apart  the  colored  people  from  the  whites."14   The  policy  of 
racial  separation  allowed  white  Southerners  to  ignore  the 
plight  of  feeble-minded  black  individuals.   With  control 
enforced  by  legalized  segregation,  there  appeared  little 
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need  for  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  to  further 
control  black  deviants. 

The  development  of  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded 
was  not  simply  an  exercise  in  social  control,  however. 
Humanitarian  concern  for  the  "unfortunate"  feeble-minded 
individual,  both  black  and  white,  also  seemed  important.   Of 
course,  by  protecting  these  "undesirables"  within  an 
institution,  society  itself  would  be  protected  from,  in  the 
words  of  a  North  Carolina  superintendent,  their  "ever- 
increasing  hordes."15   In  the  1910s,  the  Southern 
Sociological  Congress,  a  prime  example  of  formalized 
Southern  humanitarianism,  provided  a  forum  for  progressive 
Southerners  to  express  concern  about  social  problems 
besetting  their  region.   In  a  volume  of  its  first  year 
proceedings  in  1912,  entitled  appropriately  The  Call  of  the 
New  South,  the  congress  set  out  its  goals  for  social  uplift. 
It  called  for  "the  proper  care  and  treatment  ...  of  the 
feeble-minded,"  as  well  as  "the  solving  of  the  race  question 
in  a  spirit  of  helpfulness  to  the  negro,"  but  made  no 
mention  of  the  two  as  interrelated  problems.   In  the  eight 
year  lifespan  of  the  congress,  no  author  noted  the  special 
needs  of  the  black  feeble-minded,  or  problems  caused 
particularly  by  their  presence.1 

Southern  reform  leaders,  therefore,  established 
institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  as  a  means  of  protection 
both  for  and  from  the  residents  in  them.   In  a  time  period 
in  which  a  North  Carolina  superintendent  announced  that 
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"society  must  look  upon  germ  plasm  as  belonging  to  society, 
not  solely  to  the  individual  who  carries  it,"  individual 

1  7 

rights  were  subsumed  to  society's  needs.     In  the  South, 
separation  of  the  races  appeared  paramount  among  those 
societal  needs.   This  separation  carried  over  into  the 
institutionalization  of  the  feeble-minded. 

Southerners  generally  praised  the  inauguration  of 
specialized  public  facilities  designed  to  house  the  mentally 
deficient.   The  1920  Report  of  the  South  Carolina  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  announced  that  "in  September  [1920], 

the  State  Training  School  in  Clinton  was  opened.   This,  for 

18 
more  than  one  reason,  was  an  epoch-making  event."     This 

praise,  however,  did  not  often  translate  into  adeguate 
legislative  appropriations.   In  1913,  after  the  dedication 
of  the  North  Carolina  Training  School,  but  before  the 
admission  of  its  first  residents,  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  wrote  to  the  Board  secretary 
lamenting  the  state's  seeming  lack  of  concern.   "There  is  a 
strong  sentiment  in  the  State  that  this  Institution  is  not 
necessary,"  he  warned,  "...  and  as  a  result  it  is  going  to 
to  be  hard  to  get  the  Legislature  under  the  present 
financial  conditions  of  the  State  to  provide  sufficient 
funds  to  open  it  up  in  proper  shape."19   The  situation 
appeared  comparable  in  Georgia.   "The  school  for  feeble- 
minded at  Gracewood  has  had  even  a  harder  struggle 
financially,"  concluded  the  Annual  Report  of  the  state  Board 
of  Health  in  1923.   "On  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  per 
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year,  no  constructive  work  can  be  done,  and  the  per  capita 
cost  is  much  higher  than  would  be  the  case  if  the 

2  0 

appropriation  was  doubled. "'" 

While  appropriations  for  the  newly-organized  white 
training  schools  for  the  feeble-minded  seemed  paltry, 
legislatures  seemed  to  purposefully  exclude  black  feeble- 
minded individuals  entirely.   In  Florida,  the  Florida  Farm 
Colony  for  Epileptic  and  Feeble-Minded,  located  in 
Gainesville,  opened  its  doors  to  white  patients  in  December 

1921.  Plans  had  been  made  for  the  institution  to  also  house 
black  patients,  albeit  in  a  Jim  Crow  setting.   Speaking  to 
the  Florida  State  Conference  of  Social  Work  in  Miami  in 

1922,  Farm  Colony  superintendent  Dr.  W.  H.  Hodges  announced 
that  "at  present  we  can  only  admit  white  children,  no 
facilities  having  been  provided  as  yet  for  negroes.   It  is 
expected,"  he  concluded,  "that  these  will  be  provided  for  at 
a  later  date  in  a  separate  colony,  situated  on  the  same 
tract  of  land,  about  one  mile  distant  from  the  white 
group."21  Thereafter,  no  legislature  appropriated  monies 
for  the  anticipated  black  facilities.   Legislators, 
bureaucrats,  and  institutional  administrators  made  no 
mention  of  the  desirability  of  serving  black  patients,  or 
the  needs  of  the  black  feeble-minded  population.   In  1945,  a 
Special  Survey,  authorized  by  the  legislature  and  Governor 
Millard  Caldwell,  excoriated  the  Farm  Colony  for  its 
appalling  conditions  and  its  failures  to  meet  the  needs  of 
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the  state's  mentally  retarded  population,  but  made  no 
mention  of  the  lack  of  facilities  for  black  patients. 

Florida,  then,  provides  an  example  of  one  Southern 
strategy  for  the  treatment,  or  rather  the  non-treatment,  of 
black  feeble-minded  individuals.   Florida  Farm  Colony,  the 
state's  only  public  institution  for  feeble-minded 
individuals  in  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  made 
no  provisions  at  all  for  black  patients.   In  spite  of  the 
earlier  plans  for  a  negro  unit  on  the  grounds  of  the 
institution,  superintendent  Dr.  J.  Maxey  Dell  simply 
reported  in  1939  that  "there  are  no  facilities  for  the  care 
of  colored  patients."23   This  prohibition,  explicitly  stated 
but  codified  in  neither  statute  nor  administrative 
regulation,  was  tested  by  Florida  county  and  juvenile  court 
judges.   Between  the  years  1929  and  1940,  these  jurists, 
authorized  under  Florida  law  to  initiate  commitment 
proceedings  to  the  Farm  Colony,  committed  at  least  twenty- 
nine  black  individuals  to  the  institution,  as  no  statute 
prohibited  it.     Of  course,  superintendents  did  not  accept 
any  of  these  black  individuals  into  Florida  Farm  Colony.   In 
rejecting  an  application  for  a  black  Tampa  youth  in  1939, 
superintendent  Dell  expressed  the  white  region-wide 
sentiment  for  segregation  when  he  wrote  that  "we  are  not  in 
a  position  to  admit  any  colored  cases  to  the  institution."25 

Judges  usually  reguested  commitment  to  the  Colony  for 
black  individuals  who  appeared  guite  low  in  their  functional 
abilities.   Bernard  Farber  would  label  these  persons 
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"incompetent."   These  were  not,  then,  delinquent  black 
youths  committed  to  the  Colony  as  an  alternative  to  some 
other  form  of  incarceration  or  punishment.   A  1937 
application  for  a  twelve  year  old  African-American  girl  from 
Orange  County  seemed  typical.   The  document  reported  the 
girl  could  not  "feed  herself,  or  sit,  or  walk,  or  talk."   It 
also  revealed  that  she  was  not  "troublesome"  but  "as  she 
grows  older,  [she]  is  becoming  more  and  more  of  a  problem  to 
the  family.   This  is  particularly  trying  during  the  school 
months  as  the  mother  cannot  leave  her  alone  while  the  other 
children  are  in  school."   Replying  in  coldly  bureaucratic 
terms  that  revealed  the  wide  discretionary  powers  of  the 
superintendent,  superintendent  Dell  responded  that  "this  has 
been  more  or  less  a  community  problem  and  I  am  sorry  that  we 
are  not  able  to  help  you  further  in  regard  to  same."   Dell 
concluded  by  stating  "that  there  is  no  Statewide  place  for 
such  patients."26 

A  year  later,  a  Pinellas  County  judge  attempted 
commitment  for  an  even  more  heart-wrenching  case.   The  city 
of  Clearwater's  chief  probation  officer  reported  to  Dell 
that  "we  have  in  our  possession  commitment  papers  for  one  K. 
L. ,  colored  age  10.   The  situation  is  pitiful  as  well  as 
tragical.   We  found  this  child  anchored  with  rope  to  an  iron 
post  in  the  yard.   In  some  way  the  family  is  taking  care  of 
her  at  night.   She  has  never  been  to  school,  cannot  talk 
understandingly,  and  is  a  pronounced  subject  for  your 
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institution."   Again,  Dell  curtly  responded  that  "we  cannot 

2  7 
take  colored  patients  here." 

The  incompetent  black  individuals  refused  admission  to 
Florida  Farm  Colony  posed  no  threat  to  the  social  order  of 
the  state  of  Florida.   Far  from  functioning  as  an  instrument 
of  social  control  in  these  cases,  the  institution  served  (or 
would  have  served  if  it  had  admitted  black  patients)  as  a 
last  resort  for  beleagured  black  families  strapped  with  the 
burdens  of  a  handicapped  child.   An  application  by  parents 
for  their  ten  year  old  boy,  through  the  Hillsborough  County 
Court,  exemplified  this  feeling.   The  boy  did  not  appear 
troublesome,  but  "had  convulsions  every  night  for  four 
years."   The  parents,  the  application  continued,  "appear 
tired  and  can  no  longer  handle  the  child."   Superintendent 
Dell's  response  was  the  same  as  usual,  "We  do  not  accept 
colored  patients  at  the  Colony."28 

While  Florida  made  no  provisions  at  all  for  African- 
American  feeble-minded  individuals,  other  Southern  states 
admitted  them  into  institutions  designed  to  house  black 
insane  patients.   The  combination  of  insane  and  feeble- 
minded patients  in  one  facility  flew  in  the  face  of  medical 
and  psychological  wisdom.   In  1912,  Dr.  Ira  Hardy,  the  first 
superintendent  of  the  North  Carolina  Training  School  for  the 
Feeble-Minded,  addressed  the  Tri-State  Medical  Society  on 
this  issue.   "They  [the  feeble-minded]  are  in  a  class  by 
themselves,"  he  announced,"  and  should  be  specifically  cared 

2  9 

for  in  institutions  devoted  absolutely  to  their  needs." 
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Medical  staff  trained  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  seemed 
similarly  adamant  that  the  two  categories  of  dependent 
persons  should  not  be  cared  for  in  the  same  institution. 
The  1917-1918  Biennial  Report  of  the  Florida  State  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  in  Chattahoochee  commented  that  "we  must  find 
a  way  to  remove  the  feeble-minded  individuals  from  the 
hospital.   They  do  not  respond  to  treatment  in  the  same  way 
as  our  other  patients."30   In  spite  of  these  types  of 
pronouncements,  institutions  for  the  insane,  both  in  the 
North  and  South,  continued  to  admit  feeble-minded  white 
individuals.   However,  many  of  these  persons  manifested 
symptoms  of  mental  illness  as  well  as  mental  retardation. 
In  spite  of  these  ongoing  commitments  to  mental  hospitals, 
the  trend  continued  towards  the  housing  of  mentally 
deficient  patients  in  separate  facilities  designed 
specifically  for  feeble-minded  individuals.   In  1923, 
institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  housed  over  sixty  percent 
of  the  80,000  institutionalized  feeble-minded.   By  1939, 

3  1 

this  figure  had  jumped  to  seventy-four  percent.  x 

Social  welfare  officials  in  North  Carolina  recognized 
the  importance  of  establishing  separate  facilites  for  black 
feeble-minded  persons.   In  1920,  C.  Banks  McNairy,  the 
superintendent  of  North  Carolina's  Caswell  Training  School 
lobbied  for  the  care  of  these  individuals.   The  state  of 
North  Carolina  should  allow  black  patients  at  Caswell,  he 
argued,  since  "this  is  an  obligation  due  them  from  the  State 
as  a  recognition  of  the  part  they  have  played  in  the 
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European  War,  the  purchasing  of  War  Savings  Stamps,  and  the 
many  sons  they  have  given  to  the  cause  of  world 
democracy."32   While  McNairy  appealed  to  white  sympathy,  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  School's  Board  of  Directors 
requested  black  admittants  for  more  pragmatic  reasons.   In 
1919,  they  asked  for  "some  reasonable  appropriation  ...  to 
care  for  a  limited  number  of  colored,"  requesting  $25,000 
from  the  state  to  build  a  unit  at  Caswell  to  house  black 
patients.   However,  the  Board  emphasized,  "in  caring  for  the 
colored,  only  the  high  graded  should  be  taken  at  the 
Institution,  as  they  can  be  made  servicable  on  the  farm." 
In  spite  of  these  appeals,  couched  in  both  humanitarian  and 
economic  language,  in  1924,  the  Board  of  Trustees  announced 
that  no  negro  unit  was  to  be  built  at  Caswell,  citing  the 
lack  of  state  funding  needed  for  construction.   Again, 
paternalistic  pleas  to  help  black  individuals  lost  out  to 
simple  lack  of  concern  for  the  problem  of  black  feeble- 
minded persons.33   Two  years  later,  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  needs  and  status  of  Caswell  Training  School 
recommended  seven  steps  be  taken  to  improve  the 
institutions 's  treatment  of  North  Carolina's  feeble-minded 
population.   The  thirty-seven  page  report  did  not  mention 
the  lack  of  facilities  for  African-American  feeble-minded 
individuals  in  the  Tar  Heel  State.34 

In  1934,  a  special  survey  of  underprivileged  children 
in  North  Carolina  reported  that  "since  1919,  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  has  been  recommending  proper 
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and  adequate  provision  for  care  and  training  of  the  feeble- 
minded negro  child  in  a  plant  and  under  a  personnel 
especially  equipped  for  this  purpose."   It  concluded  with  a 
plea  that  "it  is  hoped  that  'better  times'  financially  for 
the  State  will  permit  the  carrying  out  of  such 
recommendations."   In  1936,  a  more  generalized  survey  of 
mental  health  in  North  Carolina  buttressed  these  earlier 
suggestions  by  raising  "the  possibility  of  serving  both 
white  children  and  negro  children"  in  an  institution  which 
would  consist  of  "two  distinctly  separate  colonies  under  the 
same  management."   The  'better  times'  necessary  to  establish 
this  type  of  institution  never  arrived  as  North  Carolina 
refused  to  allocate  the  money  for  these  separate  facilities. 
In  1943,  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  Public  Welfare  reported 
that  "arrangements  are  frequently  made  at  the  State  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  at  Goldsboro,  North  Carolina,  for  the 
custodial  care  of  negro  feeble-minded.   But  this  a  great 
injustice  to  these  cases.   They  are  not  insane.   They  need 
training  so  as  to  become  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  in 
this  life  instead  of  being  a  continual  burden  to  the 
State."35 

The  superintendent  of  Goldsboro  State  Hospital,  the 
state's  institution  for  African-American  insane  patients, 
reported  in  1935  that  the  facility  housed  sixty-seven 
feeble-minded  individuals.   Two  years  earlier,  a  Rosenwald 
Fund  study  of  black  child  welfare  in  the  state  stated  that 
"this  institution  [Goldsboro  State  Hospital]  was  never 
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intended  to  care  for  the  feeble-minded."36   A  1945  state 
survey  highlighted  the  inadequacy  of  these  arrangements, 
recommending  that  a  facility  be  established  for  900  black 
feeble-minded  children,  "to  the  end  that  they  may  be  under 
the  supervision  of  people  skilled  in  giving  the  right  kind 

37 

of  care  to  these  mental  defectives. "J 

The  agreement  of  experts  that  different  treatment 
methods  were  needed  for  insane  and  retarded  persons  did  not 
deter  Southerners  in  other  states  from  also  placing  black 
feeble-minded  and  insane  individuals  in  the  same  facilities. 
In  1938,  South  Carolina  Training  School  superintendent 
Benjamin  Whitten  reported  that  "additional  space  is  urgently 
needed  for  the  colored  insane.   Moreover,"  he  continued, 
"such  space  would  be  provided  within  that  Institution  if 
provision  elsewhere  were  made  for  the  colored  defectives  now 
grouped  with  the  insane."   Eight  years  later,  the  state's 
director  of  Public  Welfare  reported  no  movement  in  that 
direction.   He  wrote  that  the  "facilities  of  the  State 
Hospital  [for  the  Insane]  for  caring  for  mentally  deficient 
Negroes  are  so  inadequate,  Dr.  Ham  [the  superintendent] 
informs  me,  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  those  needing 
such  care  can  be  admitted.   The  State  Hospital  cared  for  472 
"negro  feeble-minded  adults  and  children"  in  1946,  in 

3  8 

addition  to  over  one  thousand  black  insane  persons. 

While  black  feeble-minded  individuals  often  had  to 
share  inadequate  facilities  with  their  mentally  ill  brothers 
and  sisters,  white  Southerners  made  few  of  the  overarching 
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generalizations  about  black  feeble-minded  individuals  as 
they  did  about  the  class  of  black  insane.   Well  into  the 
twentieth  century,  Southern  superintendents  and  other  social 
welfare  officials  reported  at  professional  meetings  on  the 
relationship  between  black  emancipation  and  the  high 
incidence  of  black  insanity.   "In  our  ante-bellum  days,  the 
spectacle  of  an  hysterical,  insane  negro  was  very  rare  in 
the  South,"  reported  Daisy  Denson,  secretary  of  the  North 
Carolina  Board  of  Charities  at  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  in  1896.   "Circumstances  have 
changed  the  environments  of  the  negro,"  she  continued,  "he 
is  fighting  his  own  battle  of  life,  and  it  is  a  hard 
struggle."   Seven  years  later,  the  Reverend  Sam  Small  of 
South  Carolina  reiterated  Ms.  Denson' s  observations.   Using 
the  myth  of  a  benevolent  paternalistic  slave  society  in 
which  blacks  "were  in  as  good  physical  and  mental  condition 
as  any  class  of  laborers,"  Small  compared  that  situation  to 
the  post-war  South  in  which  blacks  "were  turned  loose  upon 
their  own  resources."   Those  circumstances,  Small  concluded, 
were  "the  conditions  that  are  making  for  the  increase  in 
insanity."  While  welfare  professionals  believed  in  the 
inherent  inferiority  of  blacks  (Small  concluded  that  "the 
race  as  a  whole  has  not  large  capacity") ,  they  also  believed 
in  the  necessity  of  state  action  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  black  insane.   Not  simply  inveterate  racists,  these  men 
and  women  struggled  to  understand  and  control  black  insanity 
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within  the  parameters  of  a  society  based  on  the  legal  and 
economic  subjugation  of  blacks. 

The  Kentucky  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  carried 
this  line  of  thought  to  concerns  about  black  feeble- 
mindedness.  In  1927,  it  reported  that  "it  has  been 
repeatedly  stated  that  f eeble-mindedness  or  mental 
defectiveness  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  crime. 
"If  this  is  true,  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that 
because  of  environmental  conditions  in  this  State,"  an 
earlier  report  concluded,  "the  menace  of  the  feeble-minded 
is  no  less  a  menace  with  the  colored  than  with  the  white 
population."   The  1927  report  ended  by  decrying  the  "utter 
lack  of  any  provision  for  colored  feeble-minded." 

The  rhetoric  of  public  welfare  officials  in  Georgia 
appeared  similar  to  that  in  Kentucky.   In  1928,  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  report  lamented  that  "there  is 
no  state  care  for  the  colored  feeble-minded.   The  fact  that 
adjustment  of  feeble-minded  children  depends  on  intelligent 
training  and  adaptation  to  their  environment  would  indicate 
that  to  provide  care  for  colored  feeble-minded  children 
would  be  a  tremendous  opportunity  to  prevent  ultimate 
delinquency  and  dependency  of  negro  children."   The  report 
recognized  the  difficult  economic  situations  many  black 
families  found  themselves  in.   "Children  are  in  homes  where 
it  is  necessary  for  both  parents  to  work,"  it  concluded, 
"and  when  [sic]  hours  of  employment  necessitate  long 
absences.   The  danger  of  feeble-minded  children  to 
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themselves  and  to  other  children  with  whom  they  associate  is 
increased  by  such  an  economic  situation  and  it  is  hoped  that 
provision  will  be  made  for  these  negro  children  as  early  as 
possible."   Three  years  later,  the  Department  still  pleaded 
for  the  state  of  Georgia  to  "add  facilities  for  the  care  of 
negro  feeble-minded  children."   Recognizing  that  the 
environmental  depravation  argument  used  in  the  last  report 
did  not  achieve  the  desired  result  of  a  black  institution, 
the  writers  resorted  to  fear  tactics.   They  concluded  their 
plea  for  a  new  facility  by  announcing,  "They  [black  feeble- 
minded children]  create  one  of  the  greatest  menaces  to 
society  in  their  delinguency  and  the  human  waste  and 
suffering  to  themselves  is  untold."41   Both  appeals  to 
humanitarian  concern  and  the  desire  for  control  fell  on  deaf 
ears.   The  Georgia  legislature  never  appropriated  monies  for 
facilities  for  African-American  feeble-minded  persons, 
instead  opting  to  ignore  the  problem. 

South  Carolina  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded 
superintendent  Benjamin  Whitten  echoed  the  fearful  concerns 
of  the  Georgia  Department  of  Public  Welfare  in  his 
evaluation  of  African-American  feeble-minded  individuals, 
yet  he  too  did  not  appear  as  a  doctrinaire  hereditarian  on 
the  issue  of  race.   Whitten's  analysis  of  the  problems  of 
feeble-mindedness  was  infused  with  much  more  of  a  class  bias 
than  a  racial  one.   According  to  Whitten,  "the  social  censor 
is  not  active  or  critical  among  them  [the  black  feeble- 
minded] and  their  moral  codes  are  not  well  defined." 
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Whitten,  however,  seemed  equally  demonstrative  in  his 
condemnation  of  the  class  of  white  individuals  from  which 
the  majority  of  feeble-minded  hailed.   These  persons  were 
"humble,  illiterate,  [and]  ignorant,"  he  claimed.   In  spite 
of  his  condescending  attitude,  Whitten  still  recognized  the 
lack  of  adequate  facilities  for  black  feeble-minded 
individuals.   "All  forward-looking  individuals  realize  the 
desirability  and  necessity  for  .  .  .  institutional  provision 
.  .  .  for  colored  defectives  .  .  .  outside  the  State 
Hospital,"  he  concluded.  2 

The  state  of  Virginia  also  provided  a  single 
institution  for  the  care  of  both  black  insane  and  feeble- 
minded persons.   But  the  persistent  demands  of  the 
institution's  staff  and  state  welfare  officials  for  better 
treatment  facilities  and  more  control  over  the  feeble-minded 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  separate  institution  for  black 
feeble-minded  persons,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
South.   Central  State  Hospital,  near  Petersburg,  founded  in 
1869,  was  the  nation's  largest  institution  for  the  care  of 
the  black  insane,  housing  over  3,500  patients  in  1938. 
Prior  to  1915,  no  differentiation  was  made  between  feeble- 
minded and  insane  patients  at  the  institution.   The  1914  and 
1916  legislatures  recognized  the  problem  and  "authorized  the 
establishment  .  .  .  of  a  colony  or  department  for  the 
colored  feeble-minded."   But,  as  the  Annual  Report  of 
Central  State  Hospital  concluded,  "neither  legislature 
appropriated  any  funds  .  .  .  [therefore]  nothing  is  being 
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done  for  them."43   Hospital  superintendent  Dr.  William 
Drewry  requested  the  separate  facilites  not  out  of 
humanitarian  concern  but  because  "these  defectives  are  a 
menace  and  in  one  way  or  other  a  burden  to  the  State." 
Again,  Drewry 's  comments  were  not  race-specific;  they  echo 
the  remarks  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Bell,  superintendent  of  the  State 
Colony  for  the  white  feeble-minded  in  Lynchburg.44 

By  1923,  superintendent  Drewry  proudly  announced  in  his 
Annual  Report  that  "separate  provisioning  for  the  colored 
feeble-minded  ha[d]  become  a  reality"  at  Central  State 
Hospital.   The  original  population  of  100  had  increased  to 
279  by  1935,  but  little  in  the  way  of  increased  funding 
accompanied  the  larger  number  of  patients.   In  spite  of  the 
feeble-minded  occupying  a  separate  department  within  the 
hospital,  the  hospital  did  not  meet  their  special  needs. 
Many  of  the  new  admittees  had  to  be  "quarter [ed]  ...  in 
the  same  wards  with  the  insane,  already  overcrowded  by  at 
least  700."   No  new  buildings  had  been  erected  for  the 
feeble-minded  since  the  department  opened  in  192  3.   In  193  5, 
superintendent  Dr.  J.  H.  Henry  called  for  a  complete 
separation  of  the  feeble-minded  department.   "There  is  a 
pressing  need  for  separate  provision  for  colored  feeble- 
minded, with  adequate  trained  personnel,"  he  announced,  "and 
that  the  present  policy  of  attempting  to  care  for  them  with 
the  insane  is  radically  wrong."45  With  the  help  of  the 
Virginia  State  Federation  of  Colored  Women's  Clubs  and  the 
Virginia  Commission  on  Interracial  Cooperation,  the  hospital 
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staff  pushed  for  complete  separation.   Responding  to  the 
pressure,  the  Virginia  legislature  in  1938  authorized  the 
establishment  of  the  Petersburg  State  Colony  on  lands  owned 
by  Central  State.   The  institution  opened  in  January  1939, 
housing  182  patients. 

The  development  of  the  Petersburg  State  Colony 
reflected  the  latest  professional  thinking  on  institutions 
for  the  feeble-minded.   As  with  the  South' s  white 
institutions,  staff  members  visited  five  northeastern 
facilities  to  get  ideas  on  everything  from  building 
construction  to  training  procedures.   Much  effort  was 
expended  in  the  establishment  of  vocational  programs  for  the 
patients.   These  programs,  however,  underscored  traditional 
white  beliefs  concerning  the  assumed  abilities  and 
vocational  needs  of  both  feeble-minded  and  black 
individuals.   Male  patients  were  trained  in  agricultural 
pursuits  and  females  in  domestic  work.   With  both  sexes,  the 
Colony  stressed  the  importance  of  a  docile,  hard-working 
labor  force.47   The  establishment  of  this  first  separate 
institution  for  black  feeble-minded  gave  the  staff  the 
opportunity  to  engage  in  patient  research  programs  to 
determine  the  racial  make-up  of  feeble-mindedness.   "There 
is  a  real  need  for  intensive  studies  in  mental  deficency  in 
Negroes,"  the  superintendent  explained  in  1939,  "and  this 

institution  will  very  shortly  have  an  opportunity  to 

4  8 
contribute  something  worthwhile  to  the  subject." 
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The  high-sounding  rhetoric  of  training  patients  for 
their  eventual  return  to  society  contrasted  sharply  with  the 
realities  of  an  institution  without  a  clear  mission. 
Vocational  training  based  on  agriculture  proved  irrelevant 
to  a  black  patient  population  comprised  mainly  of  urban 
residents.   Agricultural  training  foundered,  the  1940  Annual 
Report  of  the  Petersburg  State  Colony  concluded,  both 
because  of  the  farm's  "large  size  as  compared  to  the  patient 
population"  and,  more  importantly,  "an  almost  total  lack  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  boys."   Domestic  training  for 
female  patients  also  provided  a  "most  difficult  problem." 
Vocational  training  degenerated  quickly,  a  state  report 
admitted,  as  "the  patients  are  worked  with  but  little 
consideration  for  their  feelings,  their  health,  and  no 
thought  of  paying  them."   Just  as  importantly,  the  state 
used  the  institution  as  a  dumping  ground  for  delinquent 
black  youths,  those  whom  Farber  would  categorize  as 
"deviant."   Though  staff  had  authority  to  discharge  these 
patients,  and  often  did,  their  presence  adversely  affected 
the  other  patients  and  also  staff  attempts  to  implement 
training  and  education  programs.   Of  eighteen  patients 
discharged  in  1941,  thirteen  were  labelled  as  having 
borderline  intelligence,  sent  to  the  Colony  for  minor 
criminal  offenses.   Staff  reported  that  "delinquent 
tendencies  in  the  latter  group  were  so  strong  that 
satisfactory  adjustment  at  the  Colony  were  [sic] 

4  9 

impossible. " 
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The  effects  of  a  dual  wage  scale,  one  for  black 
employees  and  one  for  white  ones,  also  negatively  impacted 
the  institution.   In  August  1939,  only  eight  months  after 
opening,  a  state  investigation  found  "negroes  are  employed 
only  as  Attendants  and  Nurses.   They  receive  a  low  wage, 
from  $40  to  $45  monthly,  and  work  long  hours  a  day."   More 
importantly,  "The  institution  does  not  give  them  or  secure 
for  them  Accident  Insurance,  Old  age  or  Retirement 
Securities."   Conversely,  white  workers,  who  toiled  in 

ostensibly  much  less  important  maintenance  positions, 

50 
"receive  these  benefits  and  securities." 

The  District  of  Columbia's  Training  School  for  the 

Feeble-Minded  in  Laurel,  Maryland  appeared  similar  to  the 

Petersburg  State  Colony  in  that  it,  too,  struggled  with  the 

problems  of  blacks  committed  to  it  as  deviant.   The  staff 

psychologist  reported  that  in  the  institution,  opened  in 

1925,  "of  course"  the  patients  resided  in  quarters 

segregated  by  sex  and  race.51   She  also  concluded  that  a 

majority  of  patients  of  both  races  came  from  homes  "in  which 

economic  circumstances  were  very  meager."   Yet,  when  given 

intelligence  tests,  "it  was  unquestionably  the  negroes  who 

excelled  over  the  whites."   The  explanation  seemed  simple  to 

Training  school  staff.   White  children  are  "given  the 

benefit  of  aid  and  counsel"  when  "brought  into  contact  with 

the  Courts."   Conversely,  for  black  children,  "petty  crimes 

bring  them  into  contact  with  the  law  and  the  families  are 

not  then  able  to  give  them  the  protection  and  supervision  to 
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keep  them  out  of  Institutions."   Institutional  statistics 
bear  this  hypothesis  out.   In  an  institution  where  just  over 
one  half  of  the  patients  were  black,  African-Americans 
comprised  fully  seventy-four  percent  of  the  residents 
committed  to  the  school  for  violation  of  parole, 
incorrigibility,  and  stealing.52  The  presence  of  so  many 
"deviant"  black  feeble-minded  individuals,  surprisingly,  did 
not  reinforce  white  stereotypes  of  black  criminality. 
Instead,  staff  at  most  Southern  institutions  understood  the 
social  causes  of  black  feeble-minded  "deviancy . "   But 
understanding  did  not  necessarily  imply  action  to  correct 
the  ills  of  Southern  society.   South  Carolina  superintendent 
Benjamin  Whitten  wrote  in  1941  of  the  desirability  of  "a 
state  institution  for  the  colored."   Yet,  to  Whitten,  the 
system  of  segregation,  which  reinforced  black  economic 

dependency  and  "deviancy,"  still  seemed  "sound  social 

53 
philosophy  and  factual  social  psychology." 

Kentucky's  solution  to  the  problems  caused  by  black 

feeble-mindedness  followed  the  example  set  by  the  Louisiana 

training  school,  in  that  it  operated  a  segregated 

institution  serving  both  black  and  white  patients.   The 

1921-23  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 

Corrections  recommended  building  separate  facilities  for 

black  individuals  at  the  existing  white  facility  in 

Frankfort.   "Their  needs  are  as  great,"  the  report 

concluded,  "and  they  have  an  egual  claim  to  the  States 's 

care  and  protection."   The  Board  requested  $100,000  for  new 
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buildings  at  the  institution  to  house  the  black 
population.54   Four  years  later,  the  board  still  pleaded  for 
provisions  to  be  made  as  the  legislature  failed  to 
appropriate  any  money  for  the  proposed  black  facilities. 
"There  is  a  demand  all  over  the  State,  but  particularly  from 
the  more  intelligent  members  of  the  colored  race,"  it 
stated,  "that  this  condition  be  remedied."55   Finally  in 
1928,  the  legislature  appropriated  the  monies  for  the 
facilities  that  would  house  150  black  patients  at  the 
institution.   In  spite  of  this  accomplishment,  the  board 
pushed  for  the  authorization  of  "another  unit."56   By  1939, 
the  Kentucky  feeble-minded  institution  housed  250  black 
patients.   In  another  example  of  the  inequality  of 
segregated  facilities,  only  eleven  attendants  watched  over 
the  black  residents,  while  fifty-one  white  attendants  were 
assigned  to  the  approximately  500  white  patients.   In 
typical  fashion,  the  1939  State  Department  of  Welfare  report 
did  not  mention  the  disparity.57 

While  the  lack  of  state  programming  for  African- 
American  feeble-minded  persons  caused  suffering  among  black 
families  and  consternation  among  progressives  of  both  races, 
it  did  allow  many  black  individuals  to  escape  the 
indignities  of  compulsory  eugenic  sterilization.   The 
sterilization  of  the  feeble-minded  provided  the  most  extreme 
example  of  the  concern  about  the  hereditary  nature  of  the 
disability.   In  1931,  Dr.  J.  H.  Bell,  superintendent  of 
Virginia's  State  Colony,  reported  that  "the  State  has  a 
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right  and  duty  to  protect  its  citizens  from  an  overwhelming 
horde  of  socially  and  economically  inadeguate  persons."58 
By  194  0,  seven  Southern  states,  along  with  twenty-one 
others,  had  passed  laws  allowing  for  the  compulsory 
sterilization  of  persons  adjudicated  as  hereditarily  feeble- 
minded and  considered  as  deviant.   These  statutes,  with  the 
exception  of  North  Carolina,  allowed  only  for  the 
sterilization  of  persons  residing  in  state  institutions. 
Since  the  black  feeble-minded  were  generally  excluded  from 
institutions  for  the  feeble-minded,  they  often  escaped  the 
surgeon's  scalpel.59   Again,  as  in  concerns  about  feeble- 
mindedness generally,  much  of  the  strident  sterilization 
rhetoric  was  expressed  in  class,  rather  than  strictly 
racial,  terms.   In  1935,  Virginia  State  Colony 
superintendent  Dr.  G.  B.  Arnold  used  the  example  of  a 
patient  at  the  institution  "raised  in  all  the  filth  and 
squalor  of  a  'poor-white  trash'  neighborhood."   Two  years 
later,  Avary  Dimmock,  an  Atlanta  physician,  wrote  similarly 
that  sterilization  "certainly  is  one  of  the  most  important 
among  aa  number  of  measures  in  any  far-sighted  and 
humanitarian  program,  for  dealing  with  society's  tremendous 
burden  of  mental  disease,  deficiency,  and  dependency."60 

Southern  states,  therefore,  did  not  single  out  black 
individuals  for  eugenic  sterilization,  at  least  during  the 
time  period  this  paper  covers.   The  19  3  6  comments  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  Goldsboro  State  Hospital,  North 
Carolina's  institution  for  the  black  insane  sounded 
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remarkably  similar  to  those  of  Bell,  Priddy,  and  Dimmock, 
concerning  white  feeble-minded  patients.   The  Goldsboro 
superintendent  reported  that  "we  hope  to  gradually  educate 
these  feeble  minds  who  should  not  be  allowed  to  propagate 
their  kind  to  consent  to  be  sterilized,  both  male  and 
female,  while  in  the  hospital  and  now  that  we  are  planning 
to  admit  more  feeble  minds  I  think  all  of  them  should  be 
sterilized  before  leaving  the  hospital.1'61   In  spite  of 
rheotric  of  this  kind,  blacks  constituted  fewer  than  one 
quarter  of  Virginia's  total  of  sterilized  individuals  up  to 
1948,  only  slightly  higher  than  their  percentage  of 
Virginia's  population.   Similarly,  before  1950,  blacks 
comprised  only  twenty-three  percent  of  North  Carolina's 
sterilizations  at  a  time  when  they  made  up  over  twenty-eight 

62 

percent  of  the  state's  population. 

Institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  in  the  South  during 
the  first  forty  years  of  the  twentieth  century  provided 
little  in  the  way  of  care  and  training  for  black 
individuals.   In  a  region  beset  by  endemic  poverty  and  low 
social  welfare  expenditures,  the  black  feeble-minded  and 
their  families  suffered  the  most.   The  contours  of  a  strict 
caste  society  based  on  race  denied  all  but  the  minimum 
humanitarian  care  within  institutional  facilities.   Trapped 
by  a  system  of  institutions  that  either  treated  them  as 
deviants,  trained  them  for  increasingly  obsolete 
occupations,  or  ignored  them,  African-American  feeble-minded 
individuals  and  their  families  were  left  to  fend  for 
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themselves.   A  special  bulletin  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  put  it  succinctly  in 
192  6.   The  problem  of  f eeble-mindedness ,  the  report 
concluded,  "is  inherently  a  question  for  the  Negro  to  solve 
for  himself."63 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
THE  PROMISE  OF  STERILIZATION 


Human  sterilization  is  intended  for  men 
and  women  who  are  so  seriously  defective 
that,  for  the  protection  of  themselves, 
their  families,  society,  and  posterity, 
they  should  not  bear  and  rear  children. 
While  sterilization  is  not  a  panacea,  it 
certainly  is  one  of  the  most  important 
among  a  number  of  measures  in  any  far- 
sighted  and  humanitarian  program, 
dealing  with  society's  tremendous  burden 
of  mental  disease,  deficiency,  and 
dependency.  (Avary  Dimmock,  1937) 1 


"Viewing  the  matter  of  eugenical  sterilization  from  a 
purely  practical  and  economic  standpoint,  we  find  it  a 
procedure  well  justified."2   Those  were  the  terms  by  which 
Dr.  G.  B.  Arnold,  superintendent  of  Virginia's  Lynchburg 
Colony  for  the  Epileptic  and  Feeble-Minded,  explained  the 
"procedure"  in  1938.   Part  and  parcel  of  an  overall  strategy 
for  ameliorating  the  problems  associated  with  mental 
deficiency,  sterilization  appeared  more  than  simply  an 
appendage  to  the  institutionalization  movement.   As  late  as 
1947,  Dr.  George  Lawrence,  field  secretary  of  the  North 
Carolina  Eugenics  Board,  observed  that  "surely  sterilization 
is  an  extremely  important  part  of  any  well-rounded  program 
for  combatting  the  problems  of  mental  deficiency  and 
disease."3   Tied  directly  to  a  belief  in  the  heritability  of 
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feeble-mindedness,  sterilization  appeared  the  perfect 
progressive  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  feeble-minded. 
Proponents  viewed  the  procedure  as  scientifically  based, 
non-punitive,  and  utilitarian  in  that  it  placed  the  needs  of 
society  over  the  needs  of  individuals.   Sterilization's 
successes  and  failures  in  the  South,  therefore,  provide  a 
mirror  into  a  region  struggling  with  scientific  modernism 
and  the  place  of  the  individual  in  that  emerging  modern 
society. 

Indiana  passed  the  first  state  sterilization  law  in 
1907.   Coming  at  the  high-water  mark  of  the  so-called 
progressive  period,  the  law  symbolized  the  growing  use  of 
state  power  to  intercede  in  previously  private  affairs  for 
an  assumed  public  benefit.   No  less  than  the  protection  of 
the  human  race,  or  at  least  the  intelligent  Anglo-Saxon 
portion  of  it,  from  the  dangers  of  degeneracy  and  mental 
deficiency  appeared  at  stake.   In  1914,  Bleeker  Van  Wagener, 
chairman  of  the  Eugenics  Section  of  the  American  Breeders' 
Association,  reported  this  fear  in  stark  terms.   "Members  of 
the  following  classes,"  he  thundered,  "must  generally  be 
considered  as  socially  unfit  and  their  supply  should,  if 
possible,  be  eliminated  from  the  human  stock  if  we  would 
maintain  or  raise  the  level  of  quality  essential  to  the 
progress  of  the  nation  and  our  race.   First  among  these 
classes  is  the  feeble-minded." 

Leaders  in  the  institutionalization  movement  also  used 
scientific  research  to  buttress  their  conviction  of  the 
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value  of  sterilization.   Belief  in  the  direct  heritability 
of  feeble-mindedness  appeared  common  in  the  early  years  of 
the  twentieth  century.5   The  growth  of  intelligence  testing 
and  the  subsequent  "discovery"  of  thousands  of  feeble-minded 
individuals  seemed  to  verify  the  need  to  initiate  some 
meliorative  practice  to  prevent  the  continuation  of  this 
feeble-minded  menace.   The  sterilizing  of  mentally  defective 
individuals  fit  conveniently  into  this  scientific  mind-set. 
"We  heartily  concur,"  wrote  superintendent  Benjamin  Whitten 
of  South  Carolina  in  1935,  "that  science  should  direct  our 
actions.  .  .  .  If  we  accomplish  this  without  destroying  any 
function  of  the  body  except  reproduction  or  impairing  the 
efficiency  or  health  and  happiness  of  the  individual,  is  not 
this  really  a  scientific  procedure?"6  Virginia  Colony 
superintendent  Dr.  J.  H.  Bell  concurred  with  Whitten' s 
assessment  of  the  scientific  rationale  for  sterilization. 
In  a  1931  speech  to  the  Virginia  Medical  Society,  he 
concluded  that  research  has  proven  that  "about  thirty  of 
these  genes  have  been  identified  and  followed  through  from 
parent  to  offspring  in  successive  generations,  examples  of 
which  are  found  in  the  hemophiliac,  the  feeble-minded,  and 
the  colour-blind."7 

In  1919,  North  Carolina  and  Alabama  became  the  first 
Southern  states  to  institute  laws  sanctioning  compulsory 
sterilization.   However,  legislators  wrote  both  laws 
unclear ly,  North  Carolina's  statute  not  even  mentioning  the 
term  "sterilization,"  and  the  states  sterilized  few 
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individuals  under  the  provisions  of  these  statutes.    The 
Alabama  Supreme  Court  declared  its  state  law 
unconstitutional  in  1935,  on  the  grounds  that  "the 
sterilization  of  a  person  is  such  an  injury  to  the  person  . 
.  .  just  as  much  so  as  to  deprive  him  of  any  other  faculty, 
sense,  or  limb-  and  that  due  process  of  law  means  that  this 
cannot  be  done  without  a  hearing  or  notice  before  a  duly 
constituted  tribunal  or  board."   Because  the  statute  did  not 
address  the  issue  of  notice,  the  court  ruled  the  law 
unconstitutional.   The  Alabama  justices  left  the  door  open 
to  future  legislation,  however,  by  declaring,  "We  do  not 
doubt  the  police  power  of  the  state  to  provide  for  the 
sterilization  of  the  subjects."9   The  state  legislature 
never  passed  a  bill  meeting  the  Supreme  Court  requirements 
for  due  process,  however;  consequently  only  224  persons  were 
sterilized  in  Alabama,  all  between  1919  and  1935. 

North  Carolina  legislators,  however,  re-wrote  their 
sterilization  statute  twice,  once  in  1929  and  again  in  1933. 
The  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  voided  the  1929  legislation 
on  the  same  grounds  as  the  Alabama  statute.   The  court  found 
"the  present  law  makes  no  provision  for  notice  and  hearing, 
and  therefore  impinges  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
Constitution."10   The  final  revision  of  the  law  took  into 
account  the  hearing  and  notice  provisions  of  the  1924 
Virginia  statute,  which  had  passed  the  test  of  federal 
constitutionality  in  1927.   This  1933  North  Carolina 
statute,  introduced  in  the  North  Carolina  legislature  by 
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representative  W.  A.  Thompson,  who  also  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Caswell  Training  School,  created 
the  Eugenics  Board  of  North  Carolina  and  provided  for 
notice,  hearing,  and  appeal  for  the  person  to  be 
sterilized.11   Under  this  new  law,  North  Carolina  sterilized 
the  third  highest  number  of  mentally  defective  individuals, 
trailing  only  California  and  Virginia. 

In  1916  and  1917,  officials  at  Virginia's  Lynchburg 
Colony  sterilized  eighty  persons,  all  female,  without  the 
benefit  of  any  state  legislation.   Colony  superintendent  Dr. 
A.  S.  Priddy  reported  that  the  institution  has  "continued 
the  policy  of  sterilizing  young  women  and  girls  of  the  moron 
type."12   Priddy  believed  in  the  value  of  paroling  and 
discharging  mentally  defective  patients  from  their 
institutional  settings  back  to  society.   He  felt 
sterilization  would  prove  a  "blessing"  for  those  paroled 
individuals  and  would  help  them  live  a  more  normal  life  upon 
release.   "They  clamor  for  it  [sterilization],"  he  wrote  in 
1925,  "becasue  they  know  it  means  the  enjoyment  of  life  and 
the  peaceful  pursuit  of  happiness  on  the  outside  of 
institution  walls."13   However,  the  staff  at  the  Colony  did 
not  see  the  value  of  sterilization  simply  in  the  well-being 
of  released  patients.   Concern  for  society,  not  the 
individual,  remained  paramount  in  the  thoughts  and  writings 
of  institutional  staff.   In  1938,  superintendent  G.  B. 
Arnold  summarized  these  beliefs.   "No  superintendent  of  a 
Virginia  Mental  Hospital,"  he  wrote,  "could  parole  a  female 
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patient  without  fearing,  and  with  good  reason,  that  the 
patient  would,  while  she  was  away  from  the  hospital,  become 
pregnant,  and  finally  give  birth  to  a  child  whose  chances 
for  normal  intelligence  and  a  normal  life  were  exceedingly 
poor."14 

Priddy  might  have  continued  these  unauthorized 
procedures  indefinetely  had  he  not  been  sued  in  November 
1917  by  one  Willie  Mallory  for  $5,000.   Ms.  Mallory  claimed 
she  had  been  "illegally  carried  from  the  city  of  Richmond  to 
the  county  of  Amherst,"  where,  while  a  patient  at  the 
Virginia  Colony,  Priddy  "performed  an  operation  upon  her  by 
removing  her  genital  organs,  or  sterilizing  her,  .  .  .  and 
destroying  her  power  to  to  bear  children."1    Priddy  did  not 
deny  performing  the  operation.   In  a  personal  letter  to 
Mallory  that  same  month,  he  verified  the  beliefs 
superintendents  had  in  the  efficacy  of  sterilization  to 
protect  both  society  and  the  person  being  sterilized.   "I  am 
gratified  to  know,"  he  wrote,  "that  the  operation  performed 
on  you  did  you  so  much  good  that  you  are  now  able  to  earn  an 
honest  living  according  to  what  you  say  and  not  live  such  a 
life  of  shame  as  you  did  before  coming  to  the 
institution."16 

Priddy 's  defense  rested,  however,  on  the  narrow, 
technical  grounds  that  he  performed  the  operation  as  a 
medical  necessity,  that  sterilization  "resulted  from  the 
diseased  condition  of  the  plaintiff."   Priddy 's  argument 
also  touched  on  the  issues  of  class  and  sexuality  which  lay 
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just  below  the  surface  in  this  case.   Mallory,  Priddy 
concluded,  deserved  to  be  sterilized  since  she  "has  for  a 
long  time  been  well-known  to  the  police  of  the  City  of 
Richmond  .  .  .  as  a  deficient,  and  as  a  most  troublesome  and 
undesirable  citizen,  frequently  before  the  Courts,  and 
incapable  of  leading  a  clean  and  proper  life."17   To  Priddy, 
sexual  promiscuity  and  lower  class  status  seemed  adequate 
rationale  for  sterilization. 

George  Mallory,  husband  of  Willie,  expressed  his  anger 
towards  Priddy,  writing  him  a  poignant  letter  in  November 
1917.   "Dr.,"  he  wrote,  "what  business  did  you  have 
operating  on  my  wife  and  daughter  with  out  my  consent?.  .  . 
.  There  is  no  law  for  such  treatment."   Again,  Priddy 's 
response  to  Mr.  Mallory  revealed  another  layer  to  the 
controversy.   "Your  wife  and  Jessie  [Mallory' s  daughter, 
also  sterilized  at  the  Colony],"  Priddy  wrote,  "were  both 
operated  on  because  they  asked  me  to  do  so  and  it  was  done 
for  diseases  they  had."   Priddy  then  showed  the  extent  of 
his  arbitrary  powers.   "If  you  ever  write  me  another  such 
communication,"  he  threatened,  "I  will  have  you  arrested  and 
brought  here  too."18 

In  March  1918,  the  jury  ruled  for  the  defense,  taking 
Priddy' s  position  that  the  operation  was  medically 
necessary.   The  presiding  judge,  however,  according  to 
Colony  Board  member  H.  Minor  Davis,  "warned  Priddy  not  to 
sterilize  any  other  patients  until  the  existing  law  was 

1  Q 

changed. " 
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Chastened  by  the  judge's  warning,  and  prodded  by 
Western  State  Hospital  superintendent  Joseph  DeJarnette, 
Priddy  enlisted  state  senator  and  Colony  counsel  Aubrey 
Strode  to  draft  a  model  sterilization  statute  with  the 
specific  intent  of  testing  the  law's  constitutionality  in 
court.   Virginia  governor  E.  Lee  Trinkle  signed  the  bill 
into  law  on  March  20,  1924,  after  passing  both  houses  of  the 
state  legislature  with  only  two  no  votes.   The  statute  was 
based,  in  Harry  Laughlin's  words,  upon  "the  most  effective 
eugenical  features  and  the  soundest  legal  principles."20 

Strode  and  Priddy  formulated  the  Virginia  sterilization 
law  upon  both  economic  and  scientific  bases.   The  statute 
stated  that  sterilization  would  aid  those  "many  defective 
persons  who  if  now  discharged  or  paroled  would  likely  become 
by  the  propagation  of  their  kind  a  menace  to  society,  but 
who  if  incapable  of  procreating  might  properly  and  safely  be 
discharged  or  paroled  and  become  self-supporting  with 
benefits  to  themselves  and  society."   It  also  invoked  the 
scientific  rationale  for  sterilization  by  emphasizing  that 
"human  experience  has  demonstrated  that  heredity  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  transmission  of  insanity,  idiocy, 
epilepsy,  and  crime."21  The  law  empowered  superintendents 
of  Virginia's  four  mental  institutions  and  its  Colony  for 
the  Feeble-Minded  at  Lynchburg  to  sterilize  any  resident 
"affected  with  hereditary  forms  of  insanity,  idiocy, 
imbecility,  feeble-mindedness,  or  epilepsy."   The  statute 
specified  no  arrangements  for  the  sterilization  of  insane  or 
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feeble-minded  individuals  living  outside  institution  walls. 
To  protect  the  rights  of  the  institutional  resident  to  be 
sterilized,  the  law  provided  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  on 
the  merits  of  the  proposed  operation,  to  be  held  in  front  of 
a  special  institutional  board  of  directors  in  which  the 
circuit  court  "shall  appoint  some  suitable  person  to  act  as 
guardian  of  the  said  inmate  during  and  for  the  purposes  of 
proceedings  under  this  act,  to  defend  the  rights  and 
interests  of  said  inmate."   The  law  guaranteed  a  right  to 
appeal  the  special  board's  decision  as  a  means  of  protection 
for  the  prospective  sterilized  person.   It  simultaneously 
protected  the  initiators  of  the  sterilization  process. 
"Neither  any  of  the  said  superintendents  nor  any  other 
person  legally  participating  in  the  execution  of  the 
provisions  in  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  this  act," 
it  concluded,  "shall  be  liable  either  civilly  [sic]  or 

2  2 

criminally  on  account  of  said  participation." 

Superintendent  Priddy  carefully  chose  an  individual  to 
be  sterilized  who  met  the  criterion  of  the  statute.  The 
person  would  have  to  be  a  feeble-minded  patient  with  a 
history  of  familial  mental  retardation  also  involved  in 
illicit  or  immoral  sexual  relations.   Scientific  theories  of 
the  heredity  of  f eeble-mindedness  as  well  as  beliefs  in  the 
relationship  between  gender,  sexuality,  and  feeble- 
mindedness assured  that  Priddy' s  choice  would  be  female.   He 
selected  Carrie  Buck,  an  eighteen  year  old  white  female 
admitted  to  the  Lynchburg  Colony  in  January  1924. 23   Equally 
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important,  the  low  intelligence  of  Buck's  close  relations 
"proved"  the  importance  of  heredity  in  Buck's  retardation. 
Her  mother  previously  resided  at  the  Colony  and  her  sister 
was  a  patient  there  at  the  time  of  the  sterilization 
proceedings.   Buck  also  gave  birth  to  an  illegitimate  child 
in  1924,  further  solidifying  the  case  for  removing  Buck's 
means  of  procreation.   Colony  psychologists  tested  Buck's 
seven-month  old  child  in  1924,  and  labelled  her  feeble- 
minded, thus  completing  the  connections  between  heredity  and 
immorality  and  buttressing  the  case  for  sterilizing  Buck. 

Two  levels  of  Virginia  courts  sustained  the  order  to 
sterilize  Buck.  On  April  13,  1925,  Circuit  Court  Judge 
Bennett  Gordon  ruled  that  Buck  "may  be  sexually  sterilized 
without  detriment  to  her  general  health  and  that ' her  welfare 
and  that  of  society  will  be  promoted  by  her 
sterilization."24   The  Virginia  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
decision  in  October  192  5.   Underscoring  the  importance  of 
the  case,  Harry  Laughlin  and  Arthur  Estabrook,  of  the 
Eugenics  Record  Office,  both  testified  to  the  hereditary 
nature  of  feeble-mindedness  and  the  necessity  of 
sterilization  as  a  "force  for  the  mitigation  of  race 
degeneracy."25   In  an  thirteen  page  decision,  Judge  Jesse 
West  ruled  that  the  statute  was  indeed  constitutional,  as  it 
met  due  process  and  equal  protection  provisions,  and  Carrie 
Buck  could  be  sterilized  under  its  provisions. 

Buck's  guardian  appealed  the  case  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.   Her  attorney,  I.  P.  Whitehead,  argued  that 
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the  statute  did  not  provide  due  process,  since  it  "violated 

her  [Buck's]  bodily  integrity  and  is  a  deprivation  of  her 

life  and  liberty."   The  brief  also  argued  the  law  denied 

Buck  equal  protection,  since  it  applied  only  to  individuals 

admitted  to  state  institutions.27   In  May  1927,  the  United 

States  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  Buck  v  Bell  (Dr.  J.  H.  Bell 

became  the  defendant  after  his  appointment  as  superintendent 

of  the  Virginia  Colony  upon  the  death  of  Priddy  in  1925) 

that  the  Virginia  statute  met  federal  constitutional 

guidelines  and  the  state  of  Virginia  could  sterilize  Carrie 

Buck  for  eugenic  purposes. 

For  a  Supreme  Court  decision  of  such  presumed 

importance,  the  opinion  delivered  by  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 

Holmes  appeared,  in  the  words  of  legal  scholar  J.  H. 

Landman,  "astoudmgly  brief  and  unusually  platitudinous."^0 

The  two  page  opinion  contained  only  one  paragraph  affirming 

the  Virginia  court  decision.   Holmes'  decision  concluded: 

We  have  seen  more  than  once  that  the 
public  welfare  may  call  upon  the  best 
citizens  for  their  lives.   It  would  be 
strange  if  it  could  not  call  upon  those 
who  already  sap  the  strength  of  the  State, 
for  lesser  sacrifices,  often  not  felt  to 
be  such  by  those  concerned,  in  order  to 
prevent  our  being  swamped  in  incompetence. 
It  is  better  for  all  the  world,  if  instead 
of  waiting  to  execute  degenerate  offspring 
for  crime,  or  to  let  them  starve  for  their 
imbecility,  society  can  prevent  those  who  are 
manifestly  unfit  from  continuing  their  kind. 
The  principle  that  sustains  compulsory 
vaccination  is  broad  enough  to  cover  cutting 
the  Fallopian  tubes.   Three  generations  of 
imbeciles  are  enough. 
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Colony  doctors  wasted  little  time  in  complying  with  the 
decision.   On  October  19,  1927,  Carrie  Buck  was  sterilized 
as  "the  first  person  to  be  eugenically  sterilized  in  the 
state  of  Virginia,  with  full  sanction  of  the  law  for  eugenic 
purposes  only." 

With  the  Supreme  Court  affirmation  of  the  Virginia 
sterilization  statute,  other  Southern  states  saw  fit  to 
enact  similar  laws.   Mississippi  in  1928,  North  Carolina  in 
1929,  South  Carolina  in  1935,  and  Georgia  in  1937  all  passed 
eugenic  sterilization  statutes  authorizing  compulsory 
sterilization  of  feeble-minded  individuals.   The  Mississippi 
statute  echoed  word  for  word  the  constitutionally  upheld 
Virginia  statute.   In  both  states,  the  legislation  defined 
the  purpose  of  sterilization  as  being  "in  the  best  interests 
of  patient  and  society."31  While  these  laws  provided  for 
the  sterilization  of  both  insane  and  feeble-minded  persons, 
North  Carolina's  1929  statute  applied  only  to  those 
categorized  as  feeble-minded.   In  another  way,  however,  that 
law  was  more  broadly  conceived.   It  allowed  for 
sterilization  of  non-institutionalized  individuals  in  the 
community,  upon  the  referral  of  county  welfare  boards.   The 
North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  ruled  this  statute 
unconstitutional  in  1933  (Brewer  v  Valk)  because  "the 
present  act  makes  no  provision  for  notice  or  hearing,  and 
therefore  impinges  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
Constitution".32   Legislators  remedied  the  situation  later 
that  year  when  they  passed  a  new  law  that  provided  these 
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constitutional  safeguards.   The  new  statute  increased  the 
scope  of  sterilization  to  include  both  feeble-minded  and 
insane  persons  and  continued  to  allow  county  superintendents 
of  public  welfare  to  institute  sterilization  proceedings 
against  persons  residing  in  the  community.   North  Carolina 
thus  joined  Iowa  as  the  only  states  where  public  authorities 
could  perform  compulsory  sterilizations  on  feeble-minded 
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individuals  residing  in  the  community.  J 

By  the  time  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  passed  their 
sterilization  statutes  in  1936  and  1937,  respectively,  the 
scientific  tide  had  turned  against  the  eugenic  uses  of 
sterilization.   An  influential  1936  report  of  the  American 
Neurological  Association  concluded  that  "emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  the  term  selective,  not  eugenic.  .  .  .  We  do  not 
believe"  the  authors  wrote,  "that  society  needs  to  hurry 
into  a  program  based  on  fear  and  propaganda."34 
Simultaneous  to  these  newer  scientific  beliefs,  revelations 
of  Nazi  usage  of  eugenic  techniques  had  made  their  way  to 
America.   Nazi  leaders  and  scientists  did  not  develop  their 
eugenic  strategies  in  an  intellectual  vacuum,  however.   The 
German  government  partially  based  its  sterilization 
legislation,  designed  to  prevent  the  continued  procreation 
of  defective  groups  in  German  society,  on  Priddy  and 
Laughlin's  model  Virginia  statute.35   Far  from  being 
appalled  at  revelations  of  German  sterilization  measures 
that  began  to  appear  by  the  mid-193 Os,  many  American 
eugenicists  praised  the  Nazi  program.   "Many  far-sighted  men 
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and  women  in  both  England  and  America,"  wrote  Leon  Whitney, 
executive  secretary  of  the  American  Eugenics  Society,  in 
1934,  "have  been  working  earnestly  towards  something  very 
like  what  Hitler  has  now  made  compulsory.  .  .  .  They  have 
fought  courageously  and  steadily  for  the  legislation  of  what 
they  consider  a  constructive  agency  in  the  betterment  of 
race."36   Two  years  later,  a  study  of  North  Carolina's 
community  sterilization  program  reported  that  Germany's 
sterilization  effort  "has  been  so  outstanding  in  recent 
months."   The  implications  for  abuse  seemed  lost  on 
individuals  bent  on  "improving  the  human  stock"  by  not 
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permitting  "the  privilege  of  reproduction." 

Statistics  on  sterilization  buttress  the  notion  that 
the  late  1930s,  instead  of  witnessing  the  decline  of  the 
procedure,  proved  a  time  of  increasing  operations, 
particularly  in  the  South.   Paul  Popenoe,  the  leader  of 
California's  sterilization  movement  and  the  director  of  the 
influential  Pasadena-based  Human  Betterment  Foundation, 
reported  that  from  1909  to  1928,  an  average  of  448  persons 
nationwide  had  been  eugenically  sterilized  per  year.   By 
193  5,  that  figure  had  jumped  to  3,103  annually.38   In  North 
Carolina,  the  number  of  operations  rose  from  thirty-one  in 
1933-1934  to  305  in  1939-1940,  an  almost  ten-fold  increase, 
and  a  portent  of  the  larger  numbers  to  come.  9   Virginia 
also  joined  the  national  increase.   From  1928  to  1936,  the 
state  sterilized  2,386  persons.   During  the  next  eight 
years,  the  figure  jumped  to  2,825.40   In  spite  of  the 
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growing  scientific  evidence  pointing  against  the  theory  of 
direct  heritability  of  feeble-mindedness,  sterilization 
remained  an  important  option  for  persons  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  mental  deficiency. 

In  1950,  Moya  Woodside,  a  fellow  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina's  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science, 
concluded  her  study  of  sterilization  in  North  Carolina  by 
writing  that  "laws  providing  for  voluntary  sterilization  in 
democratic  countries  bear  no  resemblance  to  this  German 
experiment  [Nazi  eugenic  sterilization  through  the  system  of 
Hereditary  Health  Courts]."42   All  too  often,  however, 
'consent  of  the  patient'  clauses  inserted  in  state  eugenic 
sterilization  statutes  had  little  impact  upon  actual  patient 
decision-making  about  the  sterilization  procedure.   The  case 
of  Doris  Buck  Figgins,  sister  of  Carrie,  illustrated  that 
the  right  to  appeal  and  informed  consent  meant  little  when 
doctors  and  institutional  staff  deliberately  withheld  the 
truth  from  patients.   Sterilized  in  1928  at  the  Lynchburg 
Colony  under  the  Virginia  statute  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  her  sister's  case,  Figgins  was  discharged  two  years 
later.   She  married  twice  and  lived  a  comparatively  normal 
though  poverty-striken  life,  except  that  she  could  not  bear 
children.   Only  in  1979,  when  the  Director  of  the  Lynchburg 
Training  School  and  Hospital  (the  successor  to  the  Virginia 
Colony  at  Lynchburg)  found  her,  did  she  learn  the  reason  for 
her  inability  to  have  children  stemmed  from  her 
sterilization  at  the  Colony.   "I  never  knew  anything  about 
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it,"  she  reported  in  a  1980  interview.   "I'm  not  mad,  just 
broken  hearted  is  all.   I  just  wanted  babies  bad.  ...  I 
don't  know  why  they  done  it  to  me.   I  tried  to  live  a  good 
life."43 

Many  leaders  viewed  the  sterilization  of  individuals 
such  as  Doris  Buck  Figgins  not  as  a  moral  outrage,  but  as  an 
important  part  of  the  state's  fight  against  both  degeneracy 
and  profligate  public  spending.   Virginia  Governor  E.  Lee 
Trinkle,  who  signed  Virginia's  sterilization  law,  wrote  to 
the  superintendents  of  Virginia's  State  hospital  in  1925. 
"I  notice  from  the  paper  the  Sterilization  Law  has  been 
declared  constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court,"  he  announced. 
I  do  hope  you  people  will  get  busy  and  use  the  law  as  fast 
as  it  can  be  used  and  help  us  get  rid  of  our  overcrowded 
conditions."44   Virginia  Colony  staff  recognized  the 
problems  with  Trinkle' s  request,  but  never  questioned  the 
efficacy  or  morality  of  the  procedure  itself.   In  1938, 
superintendent  G.  B.  Arnold  reported  that,  upon  passage  of 
the  sterilization  act,  "there  was  a  rush  to  sterilize  as 
many  patients  as  possible.   Perhaps  we  were  not  as  careful 
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as  we  should  have  been." 

Though  states  sterilized  feeble-minded  persons  in  order 
to  prevent  "mental  inadequacy  in  future  generations,"  the 
heritability  of  such  characteristics  in  many  cases  seemed 
problematic.4   Again,  the  Buck  example  proves  illustrative. 
Superintendent  Priddy  chose  Carrie  Buck  as  his  sterilization 
test  case  because,  in  the  words  of  Harry  Laughlin  at  the 
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Buck  trial,  "the  feeble-mindedness  and  moral  delinquency  of 
Carrie  Buck  being  due,  primarily  to  inheritance.  .  .  .  She 
is  therefore  a  potential  parent  of  socially  inadequate 
offspring."47   Justice  Holmes  based  his  famous  "three 
generations  of  imbeciles  are  enough"  dictum  upon  this 
'scientifically  verifiable'  fact.   Buck's  daughter,  Vivian 
Buck  Dobbs,  however,  proved  the  direct  link  of  intelligence 
to  be  a  tenuous  one.   Adopted  by  a  loving  foster  family, 
Vivian,  although  labelled  as  feeble-minded  while  less  than  a 
year  old  by  Colony  physicians,  developed  into  a  normal  girl 
of  average  intelligence  until  she  died  at  the  age  of 
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eight . 

While  this  illustrated  the  tragic  human  side  of  the 
heritability  issue,  data  on  the  first  1,000  persons 
sterilized  at  the  Colony  verified  that  eugenic  sterilization 
was  not  only  practiced  on  those  individuals  with  a  history 
of  familial  mental  retardation.   G.  B.  Arnold  reported  that 
only  fifty  percent  of  those  sterilized  "had  definitely  bad 
family  histories  (233  had  one  ancestor  with  mental  defect, 
267  had  more  than  one)."   This  left  the  other  500  sterilized 
individuals,  ostensibly  operated  on  for  eugenic  reasons, 
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with  no  hereditary  history  of  mental  retardation. 

The  state  of  North  Carolina  went  even  further  than 
Virginia  in  explicitly  rejecting  a  eugenic  rationale  for  a 
procedure  supposedly  based  on  heredity.   "Turning  to  the 
environmental  viewpoint,"  a  1936  state  survey  reported,  "we 
often  find  more  reasons  than  appear  from  the  standpoint  of 
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eugenics.   A  person  with  a  mental  age  of  10  or  less  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  be  an  adequate  mother  or  father 
regardless  of  whether  the  offspring  are  normal,  superior,  or 
retarded."   The  survey  continued  with  its  concerns  about  the 
ability  of  mentally  retarded  individuals  to  handle  the 
responsibilities  of  parenthood.   "If  the  early  family  life 
is  as  important  as  we  think  in  shaping  the  personalities  of 
children,"  it  reported,  "then  mentally  handicapped  parents 
are  a  liability."   This  liability  could  be  overcome  by 
increasing  the  sterilization  of  mentally  handicapped 
individuals,  regardless  of  their  eugenic  pedigree.   The 
survey  concluded  that  "the  Sterilization  program  of  the 
Eugenics  Board  should  be  continued  on  the  same  basis  but  on 
a  larger  scale."50 

If  family  history  did  not  provide  a  reason  for 
sterilizing  all  feeble-minded  individuals,  then  concerns 
about  moral  character  became  increasingly  important  in  the 
decision  to  sterilize.   In  May  1938,  Judge  Chester  Wiggins 
of  Polk  County,  Florida,  wrote  Florida  Farm  Colony 
superintendent  Dr.  J.  Maxey  Dell  concerning  a  "white  girl  15 
years  of  age  .  .  .  known  as  a  habitual  sex  delinquent  .  .  . 
[with  an]  IQ  at  51.  ...  If  I  could  send  this  girl  to  you 
after  an  adjudication  of  feeble-mindedness,  could  you  have 
such  an  operation  [sterilization]  performed?"   Dell 
responded  that  "it  is  not  only  justifiable  but  definitely 
indicated  [she]  be  sterilized"  but  he  regretted  that  under 
Florida  law  he  could  not  perform  such  an  operation  and  would 
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place  himself  "in  position  for  severe  criticism  or  cirmminal 
persecution  [sic]."51  Harry  Laughlin  similarly 
characterized  Carrie  Buck  as  living  a  life  of  "immorality 
and  prostitution"  and  having  a  life-long  record  of  "moral 
delinquency."    These  'crimes'  of  immorality  and  anti- 
social behavior  often  constituted  the  sole  legal  rationale 
for  the  initiation  of  sterilization  procedures.   This  belief 
dove-tailed  with  the  concerns  about  the  class-based  nature 
of  feeble-mindedness.   Reporting  on  the  first  one  thousand 
persons  sterilized  in  Virginia,  G.  B.  Arnold  concluded  that 
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"812  came  from  families  of  the  definitely  lower  class."JJ 
Moya  Woodside  found  similar  results  in  her  1948  follow-up 
study  of  forty-eight  sterilized  married  women  in  North 
Carolina.   "A  predominance  of  un-educated  low-income  and 
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highly  fertile  women"  comprised  her  sample. 

While  superintendents  often  authorized  sterilization 
procedures  for  patients  of  lower-class  background,  they  also 
seemed  much  more  willing  to  sterilize  females  than  males. 
In  North  Carolina,  women  constituted  nearly  eighty  percent 
of  the  858  persons  sterilized  there  from  1929  to  1940.   In 
Virginia,  they  comprised  almost  sixty  percent  of  the  3,453 
persons  sterilized  between  1928  and  1940.     Could  these 
disparities  simply  have  occurred  because,  in  the  words  of 
the  Director  of  the  North  Carolina  Eugenics  Board,  "men  are 
less  willing  to  believe  that  the  only  effect  of 
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sterilization  is  the  prevention  of  parenthood?""^ 
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Superintendents  recognized  this  sex  differential  as 
more  than  either  a  statistical  aberration  or  the  result  of 
men  not  believing  in  the  efficacy  of  the  procedure.   In 
1925,  Virginia  Colony  superintendent  J.  A.  Priddy  responded 
to  a  question  concerning  who  at  his  institution  would 
benefit  from  sterilization.   "I  should  think  from  75  to  100 
women,"  he  replied.   "The  men  have  other  anti-social 
tendencies  just  as  glaring  as  child-bearing,  and  we  would 
have  to  keep  them  there  [in  the  institution]-  they  rank 
below  the  tramps  and  hoboes. "-" 

Superintendents  saw  several  causes  for  the 
"preponderance  of  females"  sterilized.   Concerned  that 
people  might  wonder  that  women  were  being  singled  out  for 
the  procedure  at  the  Virginia  Colony  (of  the  first  447 
persons  sterilized  there,  328  were  female) ,  Colony 
superintendent  J.  H.  Bell  addressed  the  issue  in  1931  as  he 
spoke  before  the  Virginia  Medical  Society.   "There  has  been 
no  disposition  on  our  part  to  create  this  difference,"  he 
assured  his  fellow  doctors.   Males  "of  a  suitable  type  for 
sterilization  and  release"  simply  "are  able  to  evade  serious 
contact  with  welfare  agencies  and  local  officials"  and 
therefore  not  in  a  position  to  be  sterilized."   He 
continued,  however,  expressing  beliefs  in  the  differential 
sexuality  of  males  and  females.   Females  should  be 
sterilized  for  their  own  protection,  he  argued,  since  they 
"fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  sexual  aggressions  of  males  of 
superior  intellect  as  well  as  to  those  of  her  [sic]  own 
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mental  level."   Conversely,  "the  feeble-minded  male  cannot 
enter  into  serious  competition  with  the  normal  male  for  the 
affections  of  the  feeble-minded  female."   Bell  concluded  by 
announcing  that  "the  female  defective  is,  generally 
speaking,  more  dangerous  eugenically  than  the  male  .  .  .  and 
it  is,  therefore,  evident  that  if  all  mentally  defective 
women  were  sterilized,  there  would  be  but  little 
reproduction  of  feeble-minded  persons  from  these  sources."58 

Bell's  predecessor,  Dr.  A  .S.  Priddy,  also  believed 
sterilizing  of  women  provided  the  key  to  a  successful  state 
eugenic  program.   Again,  his  rationale  combined  concern 
about  the  sexual  immorality  of  those  he  labelled  "the  high- 
grade  moron  women  of  the  anti-social  class"  and  the 
protection  of  "unsterilized,  physically  attractive  young 
women,"  who,  upon  release,  "it  is  not  infrequent  for  them  to 
be  returned  to  the  institution  pregnant."    The  gender  and 
class  stereotypes  of  institutional  officials,  combined  with 
their  belief  in  concerted  scientifically-based  state  action, 
led  to  the  disproportionate  sterilization  of  lower-class 
women. 

North  Carolina's  1933  sterilization  statute  allowed  for 
the  sterilization  of  non-institutional  cases,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  county  welfare  agencies.   The  sexual 
disparity  appeared  even  more  pronounced  there  than  inside 
institutions,  with  women  comprising  nearly  90  percent  of  the 
229  persons  sterilized  from  1933  to  1939. 60   In  examining 
the  implications  of  non-institutional  sterilization  in 
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Orange  County,  North  Carolina,  researcher  J.  McLean  Benson 
concluded  that  "we  tolerate  the  actions  of  men  where  we  do 
not  tolerate  similar  actions  in  women."   Benson's  study  of 
the  nineteen  cases  in  that  county  verify  his  conclusions. 
Of  the  nineteen  operations  performed  in  Orange  County 
between  1934  and  1936,  only  two  were  on  males.   Sex 
delinquency  comprised  the  major  rationale  for  the  female 
sterilizations.   One  young  women,  sterilized  for  that 
problem,  was  "very  obviously  a  case  for  Caswell  Training 
School,  but  authorities  were  unable  to  get  her  into  the 
School."   Another  young  women,  listed  as  poverty-striken  and 
afflicted  with  venereal  disease,  was  sterilized  for  being 
"boy-crazy."   The  operation  did  little  for  her  malady,  "for 
she  is  as  boy-crazy  as  she  ever  was.   However,"  the  report 
concluded,  "she  will  not  propagate  her  kind." 61 

Southern  institutional  leaders  appeared  no  different  in 
their  attitudes  concerning  sterilization  than  other 
superintendents  around  the  nation.   When  doctors  in 
institutions  throughout  the  United  States  performed  eugenic 
sterilization  operations,  they  generally  performed  them  on 
lower-class  women.     What  then  separated  the  Southern 
experience  with  sterilization  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
nation?   Southern  states  did  not  unanimously  embrace  the 
sterilization  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  feeble-minded. 
Even  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  where  sterilization 
ranked  among  the  nation's  highest  per-capita,  public 
interest  did  not  appear  high.   The  Richmond  newspapers  did 
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not  find  the  1924  passage  of  the  Virginia  sterilization 
statute  worthy  of  reporting  and  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Buck  case  received  only  a  short  paragraph.63 
In  North  Carolina,  the  state  Eugenics  Board,  which  handled 
all  sterilization  cases,  did  not  even  merit  a  full-time 
secretary  until  1948. 64   Other  Southern  states  passing 
sterilization  legislation  rarely  implemented  it.   Officials 
at  Alabama's  Partlow  State  School  still  pressed  for 
sterilization  legislation  as  late  at  1945,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  no  state  law  on  the  subject  had  been  drafted  in  the  ten 
years  since  the  Alabama  Supreme  Court  ruled  the  state's 
legislation  unconstitutional.   "We  have  forty-eight  boys  and 
fifty-six  girls  who  could  be  parolable,"  a  school  survey 
reported,  "if  they  could  be  sterilized.   One  reason  for 
hesitation  in  their  release  is  their  fertility  and  tendency 
to  have  large  families  of  feeble-minded  children." 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Mississippi  never  sterilized 
more  than  one  hundred  person  per  year  under  their  statutes, 
with  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi  ranking  near  the  bottom 
among  all  states  in  per-capita  sterilization. 

Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Kentucky  never  passed 
sterilization  laws.  Kentucky  institutional  administrators 
looked  explicitly  towards  the  Virginia  law  as  a  model.   The 
1927  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  report  announced, 
"It  is  our  belief  that  the  Virginia  law,  slightly  modified 
perhaps,  would  very  aptly  fit  conditions  in  Kentucky."   One 
year  later,  a  sterilization  bill  passed  the  Kentucky  House 
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but  did  not  pass  the  Senate.   The  1929  Board  report  re- 
iterated the  need  for  the  bill,  again  stressing  the  benefits 
for  both  society  and  the  patients  themselves.   Without 
sterilization,  the  report  concluded,  "the  normal  population 
will  be  overburdened  with  the  care  of  defectives." 
Simultaneously,  when  patients  are  "deprived  of  reproductive 
ability,  society  is  actually  doing  them  a  favor  instead  of 
an  injury,"  since  patients  "might  thus  be  allowed  to  live 
normal  lives  without  confinement  [and]  .  .  .  with  safety  to 
society."   In  arguing  for  passage  of  a  sterilization  bill 
for  Kentucky,  Jay  Arnold  expressed  the  belief  in  state 
action  that  so  underscored  the  sterilization  movement.   "The 
right  of  the  individual  must  be  made  subservient  to  that  of 
the  community,"  he  wrote.   These  pleas  fell  on  deaf  ears, 
however,  and  Kentucky  never  passed  sterilization 
legislation.   By  1939,  even  superintendent  Dr.  L.  D.  Adams 
did  not  mention  the  need  for  the  procedure  in  his 
recommendations  to  the  state  Board  of  Welfare. 
Conversely,  Superintendent  Dr.  J.  Maxey  Dell,  of  the  Florida 
Farm  Colony,  favored  the  passage  of  a  state  sterilization 
law  as  late  as  1941,  even  though  he  appeared  "fully 
cognizant  of  the  limitations  of  such  procedures."68 
However,  the  only  sterilization  bill  introduced  in  the 
Florida  legislature,  in  1933,  died  an  early  and  unlamented 
death.69 

Southern  superintendents  vacillated  in  their  support  of 
sterilization  as  an  effective  measure  to  counteract  the 
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problems  caused  by  the  presence  of  feeble-mindedness.   The 
1926  North  Carolina  study  of  feeble-mindedness  in  the  state 
reported  that  scientific  opinion  had  changed  "from  a 
position  which  formerly  regarded  90  per  cent  of 
feeblemindedness  to  be  of  hereditary  origin  to  a  position 
which  now  regards  less  than  50  per  cent  as  inherited."   This 
change  led  the  report  to  conclude  that  "sterilization  cannot 
be  considered  as  of  any  value  as  a  general  remedy  for  the 
problem  of  feeblemindedness."70   A  comprehensive  survey  of 
mental  health  in  the  Tar  Heel  state  ten  years  later  verified 
that  concerns  over  heredity  seemed  to  have  been  overdrawn. 
"Family  trees  rivaling  that  of  the  Kalikaks  [sic]  can  be 
found,"  the  survey  stated,  "but  the  majority  of  the  children 
encountered  in  an  institution  such  as  the  Caswell  training 
School  do  not  have  such  outspoken  family  histories.   This 
point  is  mentioned  to  show  that  sterilization  will  not 
eliminate  mental  defect."71   In  spite  of  these  legitimate 
concerns  over  the  efficacy  of  sterilization  to  reduce  the 
number  of  feeble-minded  individuals,  North  Carolina 
continued  the  procedures.   State  eugenic  leaders  still 
believed  that  sterilization  could  play  a  part  in  the  fight 
against  mental  deficiency-  if  not  in  averting  hereditary 
feeble-mindedness,  then  in  preventing  the  procreation  of 
individuals  who  could  not  provide  a  proper  environment  for 
their  children.   During  the  decade  of  the  1930s,  in  fact, 
sterilization  operations  proceeded  at  an  alarming  rate.   In 
the  biennial  period  from  1934  to  1936,  immediately  after  the 
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passage  of  the  new  sterilization  statute,  the  state 
sterilized  252  individuals,  of  whom  219  were  female.   By 
1940,  the  biennial  figure  had  increased  to  304  (with  221 
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being  female) . 

In  1935,  superintendent  Benjamin  Whitten  of  the  South 
Carolina  Training  School  addressed  the  problems  Southern 
states  encountered  with  the  sterilization  movement  in 
general.   "In  my  own  state,"  he  wrote,  "the  objectives  to 
our  sterilization  law  lies  chiefly  in  a  lack  of 
understanding  and  to  what  I  consider  rather  subtle 
propaganda  that  is  released  to  the  press  at  certain  times.  . 
.  .  People  do  not  understand  that  this  law  is  not  opposed  to 
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religion."    Southern  conservatives  expressed  concern  over 
the  use  of  sterilization.   They  viewed  it  as  another  example 
of  encroaching  state  power  over  the  rights  and  prerogatives 
of  individuals.   Stephen  Jay  Gould,  in  writing  on  the  case 
of  Carrie  Buck,  categorized  opponents  of  the  Virginia 
sterilization  statute  as  "conservative  Virginia  Christians 
who  held,  according  to  eugenical  modernists,  antiquated 
views  about  individual  preferences  and  'benevolent'  state 
power. " 

Proponents  of  the  procedure  felt  the  need  to  spread  the 
word  that  sterilization  offered  no  danger  to  the  existing 
social  order.   Writing  in  the  January  1947  North  Carolina 
Medical  Journal,  researcher  George  Lawrence  concluded  that 
"it  is  believed  that  much  good  can  be  accomplished,  however, 
by  greater  enlightment  of  the  public  and  by  the  increased 
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use  of  the  existing  channels  for  sterilization."75 
Southerners,  however,  generally  remained  sceptical 
concerning  the  efficacy  of  eugenic  sterilzation.   Even  the 
assumed  economic  value  of  sterilization,  stressed  by  its 
proponents,  failed  to  sway  state  legislatures  to  increase 
sterilization  programs.   In  1938,  G.  B.  Arnold,  of 
Virginia's  Colony,  summarized  the  economic  argument  for 
sterilization.   "We  have  placed  [outside  the  institution] 
some  632  of  1000  patients  sterilized,"  he  concluded,  "and 
have  thereby  relieved  the  State  of  Virginia  of  the  burden  of 
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their  care  and  support."    Twelve  years  later,  Clarence 
Gamble,  a  consultant  for  the  North  Carolina  Eugenics  Board, 
further  estimated  that  Southern  states  saved  nearly 
seventeen  million  dollars  by  sterilizing  feeble-minded 
persons  and  then  discharging  them  from  institutions.   These 
individuals  would  have  remained  institutionalized  without 
sterilization,  he  argued,  at  an  average  cost  of  three 
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hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  patient  per  year. 

While  economics  certainly  played  a  part,  the 
motivations  for  sterilizing  mentally  defective  individuals 
were  many  and  varied.   Superintendents  often  sincerely 
believed  they  provided  the  procedure,  in  the  language  of  the 
Mississippi  sterilization  statute,  as  a  service  in  the  "best 
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interests  of  patients  and  society."    While  institutional 
leaders  commonly  appeared  more  than  willing  to  sterilize 
women  solely  by  virtue  of  their  immoral  behavior,  they 
complained  simultaneously  about  outside  agencies  referring 
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inappropriate  cases  for  sterilization.   "Only  too  often  it 
is  to  be  feared,"  wrote  Virginia's  G.  B.  Arnold  in  1938, 
"immorality  and  mental  deficiency  are  regarded  as  synonomous 
by  welfare  workers."79   Writing  a  year  later,  Arnold 
expressed  his  belief  in  the  benevolent  aspects  of 
sterilization.   "Without  sterilization  we  would  not  dare  to 
have  patients  of  both  sexes  dance  together,  view  movies 
together,  work  and  play  together  .  .  .  because  of  eugenic 
sterilization  we  have  been  able  to  permit  our  patients  to 
lead  as  nearly  normal  lives  as  possible  while 
institutionalized-  even  to  carry  on  reasonably  normal  social 
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intercourse-  all  with  benefit  to  them  and  to  us." 

The  eugenic  sterilization  of  institutionalized  retarded 
individuals  can  therefore  be  conceived  as  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  Progressive  ideology.     The  concerns  of 
society  and  the  state  had  won  out  over  the  individual. 
Irving  P.  Whitehead,  in  his  1927  brief  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  on  behalf  of  Carrie  Buck,  described 
prescient ly  the  dangers  of  this  victory,  even  as  benevolent 
as  it  might  appear.   "A  reign  of  doctors  will  be 
inaugerated, "  he  argued,  "and  in  the  name  of  science,  new 
classes  will  be  added,  even  races  may  be  brought  within  the 
scope  of  such  a  regulation  and  the  worst  forms  of  tyranny 
practiced."82 
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CHAPTER  IX 
SOUTHERN  INSTITUTIONS  IN  A  WIDER  WORLD 


[Witness]  the  utter  useless  undertaking 
of  N.C.  [sic]  to  segregate  its  mental 
defectives,  therefore  you  will  see  it  as  a 
community  problem.  .  .  .  N.C.  has  awakened  so 
widely  to  the  magnitude  of  the  mental 
defective  problem  that  each  community  seems 
now  possessed  of  one  object-  that  is 
institutional  care.   This  is  simply  a  dream 
that  can  never  be  realized.  (C.  Banks 
McNairy,  1920) 1 


Institutions  for  the  mentally  retarded  in  the  South 
operated  in  a  wide  range  of  political  and  educational 
networks.   These  broader  affiliations,  on  the  state, 
regional,  and  national  levels,  helped  shape  institutional 
policy  toward  both  the  patients  inside  and  the  community  at 
large.   Institutional  leaders  functioned  in  a  nebulous 
position  between  the  penal  system  and  the  slowly  expanding 
network  of  state  social  welfare  agencies.   Unsure  of  their 
relation  to  either,  superintendents  walked  a  tightrope 
attempting  to  define  their  role.   Their  role  appeared 
equally  unsure  among  their  national  peers.   As  members  of 
the  A.A.S.F.M.  (the  A.A.M.D.  after  1933),  the  national 
organization  of  leaders  in  the  field  of  mental  retardation, 
Southern  superintendents  recognized  the  regional  differences 
that  set  their  institutions  apart.   They  bemoaned  the  lack 
of  public  and  legislative  support  in  the  South  while 
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praising  Northern  leaders  for  their  foresight  and  innovative 
programming.   They  also  pressed  their  case  for  more 
awareness  and  funding  closer  to  home.   Fully  cognizant  that 
the  problems  associated  with  feeble-mindedness  could  not  be 
handled  completely  in  an  institutional  setting, 
superintendents  looked  for  community  answers.   These  would 
not  be  forthcoming,  however.   While  institutions  operated  in 
a  social  context,  Southern  society  expected  them  to  provide 
the  solutions  to  the  vexing  problems  of  mental  deficiency. 

Institutions,  operating  as  public  agencies,  often 
endured  political  pressures  which  had  little  relation  to  the 
deliniated  function  of  care  and  control  of  the  feeble- 
minded.  Conversely,  many  of  the  institutional  relationships 
to  other  social  welfare  agencies  remained  inchoate,  often 
causing  superintendents  to  bemoan  their  isolation.   In  1929, 
for  example,  Florida  Farm  Colony  superintendent  J.  H.  Hodges 
demonstrated  his  desire  for  a  comprehensive  state  plan  for 
the  care  of  feeble-minded  individuals.   He  called  for  a 
state-wide  census  of  mentally  defective  persons  and  asked 
the  public  school  systems  of  Florida  to  "recognize  its  [sic] 
responsibility  to  those  backward  children.   We  must  think 
less  about  placing  them  in  State  institutions,"  he 
concluded,  "and  more  about  the  responsibility  of  the 
community."2   Eight  years  later,  his  successor,  J.  Maxey 
Dell,  expanded  on  this  theme.   In  his  annual  report,  he 
wrote  of  the  "definite  obligation  of  the  State  to  discover, 
classify,  and  provide  suitable  education  and  training  for 
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all  retarded  and  handicapped  children."3   Southern  states 
did  not  provide  this  extensive  programming  for  mentally 
retarded  persons  by  1940.   While  institutions  operated  in  a 
broader  social  framework,  they  remained  the  focus  of  state 
efforts  to  care  for  and  control  feeble-minded  individuals. 

Institutional  leaders  nationwide  recognized  the 
importance  of  a  community-based  model  for  ameliorating  the 
problems  associated  with  mental  deficiency.   In  the  1930s, 
as  scientisits  and  educators  began  to  shatter  the  old 
orthodoxy  concerning  the  hereditary  basis  of  feeble- 
mindedness, institutionalization  no  longer  appeared  as  the 
all-consuming  panacea  it  had  two  decades  earlier.   A  field 
representative  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Welfare 
wrote  in  1933  that  "it  was  hoped  that  [in  1914  with]  gradual 
institutionalization  of  the  feeble-minded  women,  especially, 
fewer  defective  children  would  come  into  the  world." 
However,  she  concluded,  "since  then,  the  enthusiasm  for  this 
program  has  lessened." 

States  attempted  to  organize  extra-institutional 
methods  of  treatment  for  a  variety  of  social  and  economic 
reasons.  The  financial  costs  of  erecting,  maintaining,  and 
staffing  large  self-contained  institutions  became 
prohibitive,  especially  as  state  monetary  contributions 
collapsed  during  the  Depression.   This  precarious  financial 
situation  appeared  especially  critical  in  the  South,  where 
funding  for  institutions  always  remained  low.   In  1928, 
Louisiana  State  Colony  superintendent  G.  M.  G.  Stafford 
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reported  that  he  "had  intelligent  men  connected  with  our 
State  government  tell  me  that  it  was  a  waste  of  energy  and 
money  to  attempt  to  do  anything  for  individuals  who,  as  they 
expressed,  'had  no  brains.'  .  .  .  The  average  legislator 
seems  to  think  that  when  the  State  has  provided  one  of  this 
unfortunate  class  with  a  bed  and  necessary  food  that  its 

responsibility  has  been  met  and  that  the  good  old  ship  of 

5 
State  can  then  sail  on  with  a  clear  conscience."    In  spite 

of  Stafford's  concerns,  Louisiana,  like  other  Southern 
states,  provided  little  more  than  the  bed  and  necessary 
food. 

The  budgets  of  the  Florida  Farm  Colony  provided  a 
concrete  example  of  Stafford's  fears.   The  1929-1930 
biennial  budget  allocation  of  $375,000  was  slashed  to 
$163,000  by  1932-1933.   It  took  until  the  1939-1940 
appropriation  of  $282,000  to  restore  funding  to  pre- 
Depression  levels.6   The  situation  at  the  Virginia  Colony 
appeared  similar.   In  1939,  Superintendent  Dr.  G.  B.  Arnold 
wrote  to  Governor  James  Price  that  "our  situation  here,  as 
far  as  caring  for  males  idiots  is  concerned,  is  really 
horrible.   We  have  but  one  building  in  which  to  place  them." 
The  governor  responded  that  "I  hope  it  will  be  found  that 

•7 

the  appropriation  you  refer  to  can  be  made  available."    The 
building  for  male  idiots  was  finally  constructed  with  P.W.A. 
funds,  but  the  concerns  about  lack  of  appropriations 
remained.   With  legislative  funding  always  a  struggle, 
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Southern  states  had  to  examine  other  less  expensive 
alternatives  to  institutional  placement.   All  too  often, 
the  states  chose  no  services  at  all,  rather  than  community 
placement  or  special  public  school  classes. 

Political  pressures  on  state  institutions  manifested 
themselves  in  other  ways  besides  the  constant  haggling  over 
funding.   If  private  individuals  did  not  receive 
satisfaction  in  their  dealings  with  institutional  staff, 
they  retained  the  option  of  taking  their  case  to  state 
political  officials,  often  the  governor.   In  most  of  these 
cases,  political  leaders  deferred  to  the  wishes  of 
institutional  staff  and  upheld  their  decisions.   In  February 
1928,  a  couple  from  Strasburg,  Virginia  wrote  a  poignant 
letter  to  Virginia  Governor  Harry  Byrd,  pleading  for  the 
release  of  their  daughter  from  the  Virginia  State  Colony. 
"We  would  like  to  have  her  home  as  we  are  getting  old  and 
need  her  help,"  they  wrote.   "In  the  letter  from  Dr.  Bell, 
he  states  that  to  release  her,  he  must  sterilize  her  or 
operate  on  her  so  she  will  not  bear  any  more  children.   We 
do  not  want  her  to  be  operated  on."   Byrd  replied  curtly 
four  days  later,  "I  regret  to  advise  there  is  nothing  I  can 
do  about  her  discharge.   I  am  not  a  doctor  and  am  unable  to 
know  when  she  should  leave  the  institution.   That  is  a 
matter  that  must  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Superintendent. "° 

While  governors  received  most  of  the  pleas  and 
complaints  about  institutional  placement  and  treatment, 
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other  public  officials  also  received  personal  attempts  to 
intervene  in  the  decisions  of  institutional  staff.   In 
January  1922,  a  man  wrote  to  Aubrey  Strode,  then  the 
Virginia  state  legislator  representing  Amherest  County,  the 
site  of  the  Virginia  State  Colony.   The  man  noted  that  his 
brother  had  been  a  patient  at  the  institution  but  "we  took 
him  away  on  account  that  he  was  treated  bad  [sic]." 
Placement  outside  the  institution  did  not  work  out;  the 
brother  was  being  returned  to  the  Colony.   The  letter  asked 
Strode  "to  please  see  that  he  is  treated  right."   Strode 
refused  to  intercede,  concluding  that  "I  should  be  slow  to 
believe  that  patients  there  receive  bad  treatment,  and  I 
hope  you  will  find  that  there  has  been  a  mistake  in  your 

9 

brother's  case.  .  .  ." 

Pleas  from  relatives,  family  friends,  and  officials 
of  welfare  agencies  regarding  the  admission  of  low 
functioning  persons  to  state  institutions  usually  met  with 
more  understanding  than  those  demanding  release  of  patients. 
Often  couched  in  heart-rending  phrases  concerning  the 
destruction  of  families  caused  by  the  inability  to  handle 
idiot  family  members,  these  letters  represented  a  last 
resort  by  individuals  who  had  tried  numerous  channels  for 
relief.   In  1930,  a  woman  wrote  to  North  Carolina  Governor 
0.  Max  Gardner  "concerning  placing  my  son,  in  Kinston  [at 
Caswell  Training  School].  ...  I  was  notified  there  was  no 
vacancy  and  they  had  no  idea  when  he  could  enter.  ...  I 
realize  that  he  must  be  placed  in  some  institution  where  he 
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can  be  taught  to  talk  as  he  will  be  six  years  old  in 
October."   Four  days  later,  Gardner  sent  a  telegraph  message 
to  the  woman  confirming  that  "Caswell  advises  son  will  be 
received  any  time."10   Two  years  later,  the  governor 
received  a  similar  letter  concerning  a  woman  who  had  been 
trying  to  place  her  child  at  Caswell  since  1925.   "She  has 
loyally  and  manfully  taken  care  of  this  boy  with  her  meager 
funds,"  the  letter  said.   "Won't  you  do  me  the  personal 
favor  to  investigate  this  particular  case  and  see  if  this 
boy  cannot  be  accepted  at  this  Institution?"11   No  record 
exists  as  to  whether  this  intercession  proved  successful  and 
whether  the  child  was  institutionalized  at  Caswell. 

Such  pleas  often  brought  state  governors  into  conflict 
with  institutional  superintendents.   Charged  with  operating 
overcrowded  institutions,  superintendents  often  were  forced 
to  keep  prospective  patients  on  long  waiting  lists  for 
extensive  periods  of  time,  until  an  opening  arose.   This 
proved  especially  problematic  in  the  case  of  low-level 
idiots,  who  often  strained  family  relations  with  their 
needs.   In  1939,  Virginia  Colony  superintendent  G.  B.  Arnold 
admitted  that  "each  case  of  idiocy  is  a  very  real  emergency" 
but  institutional  overcrowding  forced  him  to  announce  that 
"the  only  time  we  can  admit  another  idiot  is  when  an  idiot 
now  here  dies."12   These  logistical  problems  did  little  to 
mollify  the  needs  of  parents  desparate  for  help.   Often  they 
turned  to  their  state's  governor  as  a  last  resort,  using  as 
much  influence  as  they  could  muster  to  insure  placement.   In 
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December  1936,  a  man  wrote  to  North  Carolina  Governor  J.  B. 
H.  Ehringhaus  concerning  the  admission  of  a  nine  year  old 
boy  to  Caswell  Training  School.   The  child's  parents  were 
"excellent  young  people"  who  had  "kept  this  child  in  their 
own  home  until  it  has  apparently  exhausted  the  parents.  .  . 
.  If  this  child  could  be  placed  in  the  Caswell  Training 
School,"  the  letter  concluded,  "I  think  it  would  be  one  of 
the  greatest  Christmas  blessings  possible  to  this  family." 
Another  letter  by  a  family  friend  as  well  as  a  separate 
request  from  the  Medical  School  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  further  pressed  the  need  for  admission.   In  spite 
of  the  fact  that,  according  to  a  1936  report,  Caswell  had  a 
waiting  list  of  "around  1200  children  that  we  have  no  room 
for,"  the  Governor  prodded  superintendent  Register  for 
admission.   On  New  Year's  Eve  1936,  the  boy  entered 
Caswell.13 

The  public  nature  of  institutions  insured  that 
political  pressures  could  influence  decisions  concerning  the 
admission  and  discharge  of  patients.   In  Florida,  minutes  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  Institutions,  charged 
with  overseeing  the  operation  of  the  Florida  Farm  Colony, 
suggest  the  Board  rarely  concerned  itself  with  the 
institution.   However,  it  did  order  five  persons  committed 
to  the  Colony  during  the  1930s,  while  superintendents 
complained  that  "until  more  room  is  provided  for  the  care  of 
additional  patients,  we  shall  have  to  continue  to  refuse 
admission  to  all  new  applicants."14   The  Board  reported  that 
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one  of  these  admissions  was  "called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Board  by  the  Honorable  Spessard  Holland,"  then  a  state 
Senator  from  Polk  County,  soon  to  become  Florida  Governor 
and  United  States  Senator.13   In  North  Carolina  as  well, 
political  influence  could  mean  the  difference  between 
admission  and  continued  placement  on  the  institutional 
waiting  list.   In  1931,  Governor  Gardner  wrote  a  letter 
marked  "personal  and  confidential"  to  Caswell  superintendent 
Dr.  W.  H.  Dixon.   Gardner  reported  that  "Mr.  J.  R.  J.  of 
Rutherfordton  is  very  anxious  to  get  his  little  girl  in  your 
institution.   He  is  a  good  friend  of  mine.   I  would 
appreciate  it  if  you  will  do  everything  possible  to 
accomodate  him.   Will  you  please  write  me  direct  [sic]?"   A 
day  later,  Dixon  wrote  the  governor  and  enclosed  a 
commitment  blank. 

Others  with  little  political  influence  still  pleaded 
with  state  officials  for  help  in  achieving  admission  to 
public  institutions.   In  1934,  a  Salisbury,  North  Carolina 
man  wrote  Governor  Ehringhaus  asking  for  help  in  the 
admittance  of  two  of  her  children  to  Caswell  Training 
School.   Even  though  she  knew  "no  one  in  state  government," 
she  still  requested  the  governor's  assistance  in  placing  her 
children  at  Caswell.   The  governor  replied  that  "you  are 
quite  in  error  in  your  suggestion  that  any  political  pull  is 
necessary  to  get  them  in."   However,  the  reply  makes  no 
mention  of  an  attempt  to  expedite  the  admission  process, 
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thus  verifying  the  woman's  concerns  about  the  importance  of 

17 
political  influence  in  the  admission  process. 

While  political  pressures  sometimes  impinged  upon  the 

operations  of  Southern  institutions,  most  Southern  states 

deferred  to  the  dictates  of  superintendents  and  let  them  run 

their  institutions  as  they  saw  fit.   Aside  from  continual 

concern  over  lack  of  funding,  many  superintendents  ran  their 

institutions  as  virtual  private  fiefdoms,  given  almost  free 

rein  by  state  agencies  concerned  only  with  removing  mentally 

handicapped  individuals  from  public  sight.   State  officials 

praised  superintendents  for  their  dedicated  public  service, 

performing  a  difficult  and  non-rewarding  task,  often  at  a 

substantial  pay  reduction  from  previous  service  as  a  private 

physician.   Institutional  residents,  usually  a  state's  most 

dependent  population,  possessed  little  of  the  political 

acumen  and  resources  to  guest ion  a  superintendent's 

decisions.   Similarly,  institutional  employees,  usually 

blue-collar  service  workers,  had  neither  the  organization 

nor  the  wherewithall  to  provide  a  counter-force  to  the 

superintendent.   These  internal  and  external  factors 

combined  to  allow  superintendents  wide  latitude  in  the 
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operation  of  their  institutions. 

In  both  South  Carolina  and  Alabama,  one  man  served  as 
superintendent  of  the  state  institution  from  its  founding 
until  well  after  World  War  II.19   Virginia's  three 
superintendents  maintained  good  relations  with  their 
supervising  board,  governors,  and  legislators  during  this 
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time  period.   In  1925,  Western  State  Hospital  superintendent 
Joseph  DeJarnette  wrote  Governor  Elbert  Trinkle,  praising 
him  for  his  help  in  the  passage  of  Virginia's  model 
sterilization  bill.   The  law  was  passed,  DeJarnette  wrote, 
"greatly  due  to  your  influence  and  recommendation  at  the 
Epileptic  Colony."20  As  long  as  superintendents  ran  their 
institutions  without  overt  patient  abuse  and  gross  fiscal 
mismanagement,  they  appeared  free  from  the  intrusive 
political  disputes  which  often  characterized  public 
institutions  for  the  insane. 

North  Carolina  deviated  greatly  from  this 
generalization.   Continual  struggles  between  the  board  of 
directors,  the  superintendents,  state  officials,  and  the 
public  characterized  the  operation  and  administration  of 
Caswell  Training  School.   Little  evidence  exists  to  explain 
why  North  Carolina  differed  so  greatly  from  the  other 
Southern  states.   A  partial  explanation  may  be  the  carry 
over  from  vigorous  conflicts  within  the  state  system  of 
hospitals  for  the  insane,  rocked  in  the  1910s  and  1920s  by 

2  1 

revelations  of  fiscal  irresponsibility  and  patient  abuse. 
Personality  disputes  among  institutional  staff  and  with  the 
governing  board  exacerbated  the  conflicts,  but  did  not  seem 
to  precipitate  them,  for  the  rancorous  disputes  continued 
throughout  the  terms  of  three  superintendents. 

Ira  Hardy,  founder  and  first  superintendent  of  Caswell, 
tirelessly  preached  about  the  menace  of  the  feeble-minded 
and  the  institutional  solution  to  it.   "These  defectives,  be 
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they  temporary  or  otherwise,  if  not  judiciously  cared  for, 
educated,  and  trained  from  almost  infancy  to  adolescence," 
he  warned  in  a  speech  in  1912,  "will  be  apt  to  fill  in  the 
future,  as  in  times  past,  our  alms-houses,  infirmaries, 
asylums,  and  prisons."   They  should,  he  concluded,  "be 
specifically  cared  for  in  an  institution  devoted  absolutely 
to  their  needs."22   Hardy's  proselytizing  led  directly  to 
the  establishment  of  the  North  Carolina  School  for  the 
Feeble-Minded  in  1911.   Hardy  oversaw  the  laying  of  the 
school's  cornerstone  in  May  1912,  but  when  the  first 
patients  arrived  in  July  1914,  he  had  already  been  replaced 
as  superintendent  by  Dr.  C.  Banks  McNairy,  a  Lenoir 
physician.   Hardy  had  proved  a  poor  administrator  even 
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before  the  admission  of  the  first  residents. 

McNairy  appeared  to  possess  the  perfect  combination  of 
characteristics  that  made  for  an  excellent  superintendent. 
He  was  well-respected  within  the  feeble-minded  profession, 
rising  to  president  of  the  A.A.S.F.M.  in  1923  and  carrying 
on  an  on-going  correspondence  with  James  King  Hall,  the 
South 's  most  eminent  psychiatrist.   McNairy' s  contacts  in 
the  profession  brought  Hall  and  Martin  Barr,  the  nationally- 
known  superintendent  of  Pennsylvania's  Elwyn  Institute,  to 
Caswell  in  1922,  to  speak  at  the  re-dedication  of  the 
campus.24   McNairy  proved  instrumental  in  changing  the  name 
of  the  institution  in  1915  to  the  Caswell  Training  School,  a 
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title  that  sounded  "more  euphonious  and  not  so  odious." 
Like  his  predecessor,  McNairy  stressed  both  the  control  and 
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humanitarian  functions  of  his  institution.   "I  am  proud  to 
know  that  the  time  has  come  when  good  Christian  people  of 
our  grand  old  state,  have,  by  their  actions,  said  that  these 
unfortunates  no  longer  shall  be  tied,  chained,  and  staked 
out  as  animals,"  he  stated  in  a  1915  legislative  hearing, 
requesting  more  funds  for  Caswell.26   Only  a  week  later, 
however,  in  addressing  the  Tri-State  Medical  Association, 
McNairy  stressed  the  dangers  to  humanity  caused  by  feeble- 
minded individuals.   " [T]o  protect  society  from  the  ever- 
increasing  hordes  of  insane  and  feeble-mindedness  [sic] ,  we 
must  prevent  the  marrying  of  those  whom  we  know  will 
naturally  bring  a  posterity  that  of  mental  and  physical 

weaklings,  helpless  and  worthless,  .  .  .  and  whose  care  will 

27 
be  of  a  necessity  become  burdensome  to  say  the  least." 

In  spite  of  his  professional  credentials,  McNairy 

experienced  fiscal  and  contractual  problems  with  the 

building  of  new  facilities.   In  January  1922,  the  Building 

Committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors  reported  the  new 

buildings  as  not  acceptable.   Three  years  later,  the  Board 

still  reported  on-going  legal  contractual  difficulties  with 

the  prime  building  contractor.28   McNairy' s  personal 

problems  with  his  chief  underling,  Assistant  Physician  W.  A. 

Newbold,  exacerbated  the  fiscal  problems.   The  situation 

reached  an  explosive  point  in  1925,  just  two  years  after 

McNairy's  tenure  as  president  of  the  A.A.S.F.M.  and  a  year 

after  the  organization  held  its  national  meeting  in 

Raleigh.29   McNairy  wrote  to  Hall  in  March  1925, 
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unintentionaly  revealing  how  bad  the  issues  had  become  at 
Caswell.   "I  presume  you  have  noticed  the  criticism  of 
purchases  here,"  he  began.   He  continued  with  an  example  of 
arbitrariness  that  fueled  opposition  to  his  continued 
control  at  the  institution.   "I  shave  my  boys  because  my 
only  mark  of  distinction  is  my  peculiar  type  of  mustache  and 

3  0 
goatee-  which  I  forbid  the  inmates  to  wear." 

News  of  the  internal  conflicts  at  Caswell  soon  reached 

state  bureaucrats  in  Raleigh.   In  April  1924,  the  North 

Carolina  Secretary  of  State  wrote  to  McNairy,  breaking  the 

dismal  news  that  "no  increase  should  be  made  in  the 

appropriation  for  the  State's  institutions  for  the  biennial 

period  ending  June  30,  1927."   McNairy  responded  with  his 

usual  bluntness.   "In  view  of  the  continual  ever-increasing 

demands  being  made  upon  this  institution,  I  can  not  see  how 

we  can  conscientiously  believe  that  the  people  of  our  State 

want  us  to  halt  in  our  program  of  providing  room,  care,  and 

training  for  its  unfortunates.  .  .  .  Neither  do  I  believe 

that  it  is  good  politics  to  halt,  much  less  stop,  at  this 

time,  our  program  of  endeavoring  to  take  care  of  the  State's 
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greatest  economic  loss." 

In  April  1925,  the  Board  of  Trustees  requested  McNairy 
take  a  leave  of  absence  and  "go  to  some  place  of  his  own 
choice  where  he  may  be  out  of  touch  with  the  detailed  work 
of  the  school."   McNairy  refused,  and  two  months  later  the 
Board  forced  both  McNairy  and  Newbold  to  resign,  as  "it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  Institution  to  function  if 
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either  one  was  retained."32   McNairy  and  the  local  Kinston 
press  blamed  the  entire  affair  on  political  pressure 
stemming  from  McNairy 's  refusal  to  accede  gracefully  to 
funding  cuts  for  his  institution.   "I  am  high  and  dry," 
McNairy  wrote  to  Hall  two  days  after  the  dismissal.   "And  it 
hurts  all  the  worse  to  know  that  it  was  all  done  for  not  in 
the  name  of  the  unfortunates  but  to  gratify  personal  ego  and 
ambition."33   The  Kinston  Free  Press,  the  newspaper  serving 
the  community  where  Caswell  was  located,  railed  that  McNairy 
"has  been  made  to  walk  the  political  gang-plank"  and  asked, 
"Why  did  the  same  gubernatorial  sword  which  rattled  so 
harmlessly  in  its  scabbard  in  Raleigh  descend  with  such  a 
deadly  swish  in  the  suburbs  of  Kinston,  on  the  neck  of  a 
doctor,  too,  who  had  only  been  trying  to  make  himself  the 
father  of  a  lot  of  little,  partially-mindless,  helpless 
children?"34 

While  Kinston  residents  viewed  the  situation  as  state 
persecution  of  McNairy,  a  report  on  the  situation  at  Caswell 
to  Governor  McLean  issued  June  15,  1925  does  not  reveal  a 
vendetta,  either  personal  or  political,  against  McNairy. 
McNairy,  the  report  concluded,  was  "devoted  to  his  work,  is 
kind,  honest  and  unselfish,  and  gives  himself  unsparingly, 
but  ...  is  not  primarily  an  organizer."   The  report 
categorized  the  facility  as  "spotlessly  clean  and  amazingly 
free  from  vermin  ..."   While  McNairy  appeared  in  a  fairly 
good  light,  the  report  concluded  the  institution's  Board  of 
Trustees  seemed  "divided  within  itself."   As  for  McNairy' s 
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belief  that  the  governor  and  the  Board  were  taking  Newbold's 
side  in  their  fractious  dispute,  the  report  concluded  the 
assistant  physician  was  "egotistic  and  jealous"  and  "he  is 
the  type  of  man  who  would  [n]ever  fit  into  an  institutional 
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routine  satisfactorily." 

While  the  report  cleared  McNairy  of  official 
malfeasance,  it  concluded  that  "he  is  not  primarily  an 
organizer."   The  Board  of  Trustees  offered  proof  of  this 
lack  of  leadership  in  a  July  31  public  statement.   It 
reported  an  institutional  deficit  of  almost  $70,000, 
"directly  in  violation  of  the  law,"  and  concluded  that 
"deficits  had  become  habitual."36   The  Board  also  reported 
that  the  state  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare,  Mrs.  Kate 
Burr  Johnson,  felt  McNairy' s  lack  of  organizational 
expertise  hindered  Caswell  from  achieving  its  goals  of  care 
and  control  of  the  feeble-minded.   "After  praising  him  for 
his  devotion  to  his  work,  unselfishness,  and  personal 
interest  in  the  institution,"  the  report  read,  "the 
Commissioner  said,  'But  I  doubt  if  he  could  organize  a  large 
institution,  with  various  departments,  select  a  head,  and 
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hold  the  head  responsible.'" 

McNairy' s  personality  became  the  focus  of  the  dispute 
concerning  his  dismissal.   In  August  1925,  the  Raleigh 
psychiatrist  Dr.  J.  L.  Seawell  wrote  to  James  King  Hall 
about  the  matter.   He  blamed  the  "deplorable"  business 
practices  at  the  institution  on  McNairy 's  severe  diabetic 
condition.   Increasingly  defensive  about  the  investigation 
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of  fiscal  mismanagement,  McNairy  "became  highly  excited  and 
almost  abusive  and  actually  profane  in  responding  to 
guestions  of  the  Governor  and  Attorney  General."   Seawell 
also  reasoned  that  McNairy  was  not  the  victim  of  a 
gubernatorial  and  Board  conspiracy,  but  "that  the  Governor 
was  willing  and  anxious  to  retain  McNairy,  but  McNairy  was 
sick,  bull-headed,  and  obstinate."38 

The  devisive  McNairy  dismissal  appeared  simply  as  a 
case  of  personality  problems,  fiscal  incompetence,  and  poor 
management.   Seen  on  another  level,  however,  the  incident 
revealed  much  about  the  inherent  problems  of  Southern 
institutions  in  general.    Much  of  the  financial  dispute 
between  McNairy  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  centered  on  the 
construction  of  new  fireproof  dormitories  for  residents, 
built  to  replace  buildings  burned  by  patient  arsonists  in 
1919.   The  Board  and  McNairy  wrangled  over  guest ionable 
bidding  practices  and  shoddy  construction  by  contractors. 
Their  concerns  about  the  design  of  the  buildings,  however, 
spoke  to  the  broader  guestions  of  the  function  of  Caswell 
itself.   "The  Superintendent  and  the  former  Board,"  a  report 
to  Governor  McLean  commented,  "felt  it  necessary  that  the 
buildings  be  made  fire  proof.   In  an  effort  to  do  this  the 
buildings  have  been  made  to  look  more  like  jails  than  homes 
for  the  feeble-minded.   With  the  present  type  of  buildings 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  make  the  institution  look 
attractive  and  home  like,  and  suitable  for  the  training  of 
the  class  of  children  who  should  be  inmates  of  the 
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institution."39   The  concerns  for  safety  and  security 
clashed  with  the  needs  of  patients  for  facilites  which  would 
enhance  training  and  approximate  conditions  outside  the 
institution.   This  dilemma  plagued  superintendents 
throughout  the  South  in  the  years  before  World  War  II. 

McNairy  and  the  Board  also  fought  over  the  nature  of 
patients  admitted  to  Caswell.   In  order  for  institutions  to 
function  as  training  schools,  they  needed  patients  who 
responded  to  treatment  and  education,  patients  whose 
deviance  could  be  ended.   These  high-level  moron  patients 
would  still  be  feeble-minded,  but  the  training  they  received 
at  the  institution  would  ostensibly  allow  them  to  become 
functional  members  of  society  outside  the  institution.   The 
increasing  admission  of  low-level  idiot  patients  prevented 
the  accomplishment  of  this  mission.   Idiot  patients  required 
constant  custodial  care  and  rarely  left  institutions  by 
parole  or  discharge.   While  superintendents  often  balked  at 
the  admission  of  such  incompetent  patients,  state  officals 
pushed  for  their  entrance,  both  on  humanitarian  grounds  and 
to  save  families  beleagured  by  the  strains  of  caring  for  an 
idiot  family  member.   In  1924,  McNairy  bemoaned  "the  ever- 
increasing  demands  being  made  upon  us  from  every  corner  of 
the  State,  [which]  have  forced  us  to  change  our  building 
program.  ...  We  have  long  since  been  overcrowded  with  the 
lowest  type  of  human  life.  .  .  ."40  McNairy  blamed  the 
Board  for  allowing  these  admissions  and  the  state 
legislature  for  its  parsimonious  funding  which  prevented  the 
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separation  of  idiots  and  morons  at  Caswell,  to  the  detriment 
of  both  groups.   He  ruefully  reported  in  May  1925  that  "we 
failed  utterly  in  our  efforts  to  secure  funds  for  permanent 
improvements  that  would  enable  us  to  care  for  a  larger 
number  of  the  State's  unfortunates."   A  month  later,  he 
concluded  that  because  of  the  lack  of  funds,  "we  would  close 
the  school  [the  academic  school,  not  Caswell  itself]."41 
McNairy's  dismissal  saved  Caswell  from  having  to  make  those 
hard  decisions. 

State  institutions  in  other  states  suffered  the  same 
problems  of  poor  funding  and  the  simultaneous  handling  of 
idiots  and  morons  in  the  same  facility.   Though 
superintendents  complained,  often  vociferously,  about  these 
arrangements,  nothing  approaching  the  McNairy  dismissal 
rocked  any  other  institution.42   Individual  personality 
clashes  at  Caswell  took  the  endemic  institutional  problems 
to  another,  more  explosive  level.   These  problems  continued 
at  Caswell  as  the  appointment  of  a  new  superintendent  did 
little  to  defuse  the  simmering  situation. 

On  July  1,  1925,  the  Board  of  Trustees  appointed  Dr.  W. 
H.  Dixon,  a  prominent  general  practitioner,  as  the  new 
superintendent  and  also  authorized  the  hiring  of  an 
institutional  business  manager  and  a  new  assistant 
physician.   While  rectifying  the  McNairy  situation,  the  new 
appointments  did  little  to  ameliorate  Caswell's  underlying 
problems  of  overcrowding,  underfunding,  and  an  vague  and 
undeliniated  function.   Less  than  a  year  after  his 
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appointment,  Dixon  expressed  many  of  the  same  concerns  as 
McNairy.   Reporting  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Dixon 
announced  that  "we  are  supposed  here  to  take  the  trainable 
type-  as  everyone  knows  the  idiot  is  not  capable  of  any 
training."   If  Caswell  did  admit  idiots,  they  should  be 
housed  in  buildings  "separate  and  apart  from  the  other 
inmates.  .  .  .  The  advantage  in  this  arrangement  would  be 
better  discipline  among  the  mid-grade  imbeciles  and 
morons."43   That  same  year,  a  commission  appointed  by 
Governor  McLean  to  investigate  Caswell  in  light  of  the 
recent  problems,  made  no  mention  of  the  friction  between 
Board,  superintendent,  and  staff.   Instead,  it  recommended  a 
policy  that  admitted  "approximately  20  percent  idiots,  30 
percent  imbeciles,  and  50  percent  morons."   This  would 
provide  "the  greatest  possible  relief  to  society  coupled 
with  sound  economy  in  the  operation  of  the  institution."   To 
keep  institutional  costs  down,  "custodial  cases,  the  idiots 
and  low-grade  imbeciles,  could  be  cared  for,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  by  high-grade  girls.  ..." 

Dixon's  leadership  proved  as  problematic  as  McNairy's. 
Only  a  year  after  Dixon's  appointment,  medical  director  J. 
T.  Wrigley  resigned  his  position  citing  the  "lack  of  co- 
operation and  indifference  shown  toward  me  by  Sup't  [sic] 
and  Business  Manager."   He  raised  allegations  of  Dixon 
"beat[ing]  inmates  over  the  head  with  planks  and  clubs."   He 
concluded  by  categorizing  the  institution  as  a  "blotch,  a 
stigma  of  incompetency,  mismanagement  and  in  some  cases 
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cruelty  and  negligence.  ..."   Wrigley  castigated  the  state 
for  hiring  a  general  practitioner  as  superintendent  instead 
of  a  "trained  and  competent  man  as  head  of  the 
institution."45   Others  also  raised  guestions  about  the 
atmosphere  at  Caswell.   A  parent  wrote  to  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  in  September  1925,  wanting  to  place  his  child 
at  Caswell  but  upset  that  "several  parties  have  told  me  that 
they  are  not  good  to  the  children  there."46   Two  months 
later,  an  anonymous  writer  penned  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Johnson 
detailing  the  change  in  Caswell  since  McNairy's  departure. 
"We  heard  a  child  scream  and  a  sound  of  some  one  slapping 
it,"  the  letter  revealed,  "and  the  child  said,  'I  wish  Dr. 
McNairy  was  here,  you  would  not  beat  me  like  this.'" 

In  spite  of  these  problems,  the  state  bureaucracy  in 
Raleigh  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  supported  Dixon. 
Commissioner  of  the  State  Board  of  Welfare  Johnson  concluded 
in  February  192  6  that  "I  was  pleased  with  the  atmosphere  of 
the  institution."48   The  Board  gave  its  seal  of  approval  to 
Dixon  in  1929,  when  it  unanimously  re-appointed  Dixon  for 
another  four  year  term.49   Dixon's  second  four  year  term 
proved  as  turbulent  as  his  first.   The  Depression-mandated 
funding  cuts  forced  him  to  reduce  expenditures  by  ten 
percent  and  cut  the  school  term  by  two  months.50   By  193  3, 
another  state  investigation  into  conditions  at  Caswell 
revealed  a  by-now  familiar  picture.   "No  one  makes  daily 
rounds  of  the  entire  institution  regularly  each  day  or  even 
once  a  week,"  the  investigation  reported.   It  found  an 
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overcrowded  institution,  resulting  in  "unsanitary, 
unhealthy,  and  unwholesome  conditions."   The  increasing 
number  of  idiot  patients  has  forced  Caswell  to  serve  as  "a 
custodial  institution."   Dixon's  lack  of  managerial  skills, 
like  McNairy  before  him,  led  to  "so  much  disorganization  in 
the  institution  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  make  an 
organizational  chart  that  would  depict  accurately  existing 
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conditions. " 

Political  pressures  exacerbated  the  institutional 
problems,  just  as  eight  years  before.   The  chairman  of  the 
North  Carolina  Industrial  Commission  wrote  to  Governor 
Ehringhaus  in  May  193  3  that  "the  conditions  there  [at 
Caswell]  can  only  be  remedied  by  cleaning  house.  .  .  .  This 
present  organization  has  grown  stale  and  seems  not  to  have 
the  proper  conception  of  the  functions  of  the 
institution."52   The  local  Kinston  press  rose  to  Dixon's 
defense,  again  echoing  the  McNairy  affair.   The  editor  of 
the  Kinston  Free  Press  wrote  Governor  Ehringhaus  praising 
Dixon's  tenure  in  office,  blaming  expenditure  cuts  for  the 
institution's  problems.   "When  Dr.  Dixon  was  appointed 
superintendent,"  he  wrote,  "the  total  appropriation  for  the 
Caswell  Training  School  was  close  to  $200,000  and  the 
population  there  was  a  little  over  300.   At  the  time  he  was 
dismissed  the  appropriation  was  less  than  $100,00  and  the 
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population  was  over  600.  "-J-J 

The  Board  of  Trustees  elected  a  new  superintendent,  Dr. 
F.  M.  Register,  a  physician  with  seventeen  years  experience 
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with  the  State  Board  of  Health,  in  September  1933.   By  the 
end  of  that  month,  a  state  report  on  Caswell  revealed  the 
institution's  "general  atmosphere  was  far  better  than  it  had 
been  in  years.   Both  employees  and  inmates  seemed  to  be 
highly  pleased  with  the  improvements  which  were  going  on 
around  the  school."   Later  that  same  month,  Register 
reported  to  Ehringhaus  his  impressions  of  the  conditions  at 
Caswell  after  years  of  inadequate  budgets.   "Our  buildings 
were  in  rather  deplorable  condition,"  he  reported,  "from 
lack  of  current  repairs  which  seemed  to  cover  a  number  of 
years."   The  institution  also  offered  little  in  the  way  of 
amenities  for  either  patients  or  staff.   "When  there  are  no 
playgrounds  and  equipment,"  Register  concluded,  "the  morale 
of  the  boys  and  girls  is  bound  to  be  poor  and  the  life  of 
the  attendants  is  bound  to  be  rather  drab."54 

Register  understood,  as  many  in  the  state  bureaucracy 
did  not,  that  the  problems  at  Caswell  could  not  simply  be 
attributed  to  the  poor  performances  of  previous 
superintendents.   "I  lay  the  short  comings  of  this 
institution  to  no  one's  door,"  wrote  the  new  superintendent 
in  1933.   "These  conditions  [at  Caswell]  must  be  improved 
and  much  more  done  if  this  institution  functions. "•'-' 
Senator  Robert  Reynolds  also  viewed  the  Caswell  situation  as 
more  than  simply  a  personnel  problem.   In  writing  to 
Governor  Ehringhaus,  he  concluded  that  "the  manager  of  the 
institution  was  terribly  handicapped  due  to  lack  of  funds 
and  that  he  was  unable  to  do  justice  to  the  hundreds  of 
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little  feeble-minded  children  which  are  now  confined  in  the 
School."56   A  major  survey  in  1936  of  North  Carolina's 
mental  health  programs  buttressed  these  claims  that  problems 
at  Caswell  appeared  systemic,  rather  than  personal.   The 
survey  reported  that  "very  little  formal  training  was  being 
given  to  the  lower  grade  children  at  Caswell  because  of  the 
lack  of  staff.  .  .  .  Lack  of  staff  undoubtedly  is 
responsible  also  for  the  fact  that  little  is  being  done  at 
Caswell  in  the  way  of  retraining  children  with  specific 
disabilities."57 

The  problems  of  North  Carolina's  Caswell  Training 
School  appeared  more  difficult  than  those  of  other  Southern 
institutions  because  of  the  political  and  personal  contexts 
in  which  they  appeared.   All  facilities,  however,  suffered 
from  the  difficulties  which  plagued  Caswell.   Poor  funding, 
lack  of  trained  personnel,  and  governmental  indifference  all 
conspired  to  make  the  job  of  Southern  institutions  more 
difficult.   While  these  circumstances  proved  problematic, 
the  question  of  the  true  function  of  institutions  seemed 
especially  vexing.   Caught  between  the  need  to 
institutionalize  'incompetent'  "low  grade  cases,  .  .  .  who 
require  definite  physical  care,"  and  'deviant'  "children 
somewhat  higher  in  intelligence,  yet  so  socially  and 
mentally  defective  that  they  require  years  of  special 
training,"  these  institutions  failed  to  adequately  serve 
either.58   This  failure  was  exacerbated  by  the  lack  of 
initiative  by  outside  agencies,  and  by  institutions 
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themselves,  to  confront  the  problems  of  mental  retardation 
in  the  community. 

The  legislation  establishing  many  institutions 
envisioned  them  as  not  simply  residential  facilities,  but 
also  as  clinics  and  research  stations,  organized  to  protect 
future  generations  from  the  blight  of  feeble-mindedness. 
The  North  Carolina  legislature  gave  Caswell  Training  School 
the  tasks  of  establishing  "a  bureau  for  instructing  the 
public  with  reference  to  the  care  of  mental  defectives"  and 
a  "psychological  clinic  for  study  and  observation  of  mental 
defectives  charged  with  crime,  and  to  give  expert  advice  in 
all  cases  of  mental  defectives."59   These  high-sounding 
expectations  rarely  reached  fruition,  however,  as  the 
reality  of  poor  funding  and  bureaucratic  indifference  left 
institutions  as  simply  custodial  live-in  programs.   In  1940, 
Florida  Farm  Colony  superintendent  J.  Maxey  Dell  wrote  to  a 
nurse  in  Martin  County  concerning  the  lack  of  outpatient 
facilities  at  the  institution.   I  "regret  to  advise  you  that 
we  do  not  have  an  out  patient  clinic,"  Dell  wrote,  "and  we 
are  not  in  a  position  to  offer  treatment  for  any  individual 
other  than  those  [sic]  admitted  to  the  institution."60 

By  1940,  Caswell  Training  School  had  begun  to  fulfill 
its  deliniated  mission  of  public  outreach.   That  year,  its 
psychological  staff  gave  125  I.Q.  tests  to  non-institutional 
persons,  a  small  step  towards  a  relationship  with  the  world 
outside  the  institution.   The  institution  also  established 
outreach  programs  with  nearby  East  Carolina  College  in 


Greenville,  with  Duke  University,  and  with  state  Public 
Health  units.   The  staff  psychologist  also,  according  to  the 
1940  Biennial  Report,  "attended  the  Public  Welfare  Institute 
in  Chapel  Hill  for  the  prupose  of  interpreting  to  welfare 
officials  the  problems  in  Caswell  Training  School  and  of 
mental  deficiency  in  general." 

Virginia  established  the  strongest  statewide  program  of 
mental  hygiene,  with  an  important  role  for  the 
superintendents  of  institutions  for  the  mentally  defective. 
William  Drewry,  former  superintendent  of  the  Central  State 
Hospital  in  Petersburg,  the  state  institution  for  black 
insane  and  feeble-minded  persons,  led  the  way  as  the 
Director  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Mental  Hygiene.   Drewry  and 
a  group  of  professionals,  among  them  Lynchburg 
superintendent  J.  H.  Bell,  his  successor,  G.  B.  Arnold, 
Petersburg  State  Colony  superintendent  H.  C.  Henry,  and 
Western  State  Hospital  superintendent  Joseph  DeJarnette 
formed  a  dedicated  cadre  of  proselytizers,  preaching  the 
gospel  of  control  of  the  feeble-minded.   These  persons  often 
used  the  Virginia  Medical  Monthly  as  their  forum  to  spread 
the  word  to  general  practitioners  about  the  menace  of  the 
feeble-minded  and  the  efficacy  of  sterilization  as  a 
meliorative  measure.   They  also  spoke  at  medical  meetings 
and  civic  clubs,  seeking  public  support  for  their  mission 
of,  in  the  words  of  J.  H.  Bell,  "racial  improvement  by 
segregation  and  sterilization  .  .  .  provided  the  State  will 
use  to  the  fullest  extent  all  social  forces,  both  of  an 
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official  and  voluntary  character,  that  are  at  its 
command."62   While  they  did  not  succeed  in  dramatically 
increasing  state  funding  for  mental  hygiene  programs,  these 
advocates  did  establish  a  public  consensus  for  the  efficacy 
of  eugenic  sterilization,  making  Virginia  the  second  leading 
state  in  the  number  of  operations  performed.   Their  public 
pronouncements  declaring  the  continued  importance  of 
sterilization  did  much  to  maintain  its  importance  as  a 
weapon  in  the  war  against  f eeble-mindedness  while  scientific 
and  ethical  opponents  fought  an  increasingly  successful 
campaign  against  the  use  of  the  procedure. 

While  Virginia  professionals  spread  the  word  about  the 
increasing  menace  of  f eeble-mindedness,  superintendents  in 
other  states  also  operated  in  a  wider  world  to  raise  public 
awareness  about  mental  deficiency.   Though  Southerners  did 
not  play  a  major  role  in  the  A.A.S.F.M.  and  its  successor, 
the  A.A.M.D.,  members  elected  three  Southern  superintendents 
president  of  the  organization.73   Southern  superintendents 
also  used  the  official  organ  of  the  A. A. S . F.M. -A. A.M. D. ,  the 
j. P. A. ,  to  express  their  concerns  about  f eeble-mindedness 
and  the  Southern  response  to  it.   In  a  1929  J.P.A.  article, 
W.  H.  Dixon,  superintendent  of  Caswell  Training  School, 
wrote  that  Southern  institutions  had,  of  necessity,  to 
attack  the  problems  associated  with  mental  deficiency 
differently  than  their  Northern  counterparts.   Northern 
institutions,  Dixon  stressed,  "have  been  in  existence  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to,  in  a  measure,  educate  the 
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people  as  a  whole  to  the  possibilities  of  adequate  training 
of  the  mental  defective  to  the  point  that  he  can  be  of 
service  to  them  when  properly  trained  and  placed  in  the 
proper  environment."     Dixon  also  compared  the  successful 
colonization  programs  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts  to  North 
Carolina's  meager  efforts,  and  placed  the  blame  squarely  on 
his  state  "Legislature  [which]  has  not  had  the  vision  the 
above  mentioned  states  have  had."   The  rural  nature  of 
Southern  society  and  the  predominance  of  tenant  farming  also 
contributed  to  the  failure  of  colonization  programs,  as  "we 
find  our  outlet  for  a  successful  colony  development  is 
confined  to  farming."   These  arrangements  proved 
unsatisfactory  for  paroles,  Dixon  concluded,  since  "leasors 
and  tenants  are  not  the  proper  types  generally  to  have  the 
custody  of  mental  defectives." 

While  Dixon  expressed  his  frustrations  about 
establishing  a  first-class  institution  in  the  South,  other 
leaders  felt  they  could  rise  above  the  region's  problems  and 
run  a  facility  recognized  nationwide  for  its  treatment  of 
patients.   Dr.  Charles  Little,  superintendent  of  New  York's 
Letchworth  Village  institution  and  a  1918  president  of  the 
A.A.S.F.M.,  praised  South  Carolina's  State  Training  School 
in  a  visit  in  1929,  after  attending  the  A.A.S.F.M.  meeting 
in  Atlanta.   "I  am  enthusiastic  over  your  place,"  he  wrote 
superintendent  Benjamin  Whitten,  complementing  him  on 
overcoming  the  obstacles  which  Dixon  felt  so  concerned 
about.   "You  built  .  .  .  colonies  that  answer  the  purpose 
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just  as  well  as  more  expensive  ones-  all  without  funds," 
Little  marveled.66   The  state  of  Utah  recognized  Whitten's 
accomplishments  and  in  1931  hired  him  as  a  consultant  for 
its  new  feeble-minded  institution.   Impressed  with  his 
expertise,  the  Utah  governor  offered  Whitten  the  position  as 
superintendent.   Whitten  declined  the  offer  but  spent  much 
of  1931  and  1932  commuting  between  South  Carolina  and  Utah, 
organizing  the  Utah  facility.   Whitten  later  announced  he 
was  tempted  by  the  Utah  offer,  because  of  the  higher  salary 
and  "the  discouragements  and  handicaps  which  I  was 
experiencing  during  two  decades  working  in  South 
Carolina."67 

Southern  institutional  leaders  recognized  early  on  that 
their  facilites  could  only  succeed  as  part  of  a 
comprehensive  state  program  to  attack  the  problems 
associated  with  feeble-mindedness.   In  1929,  Florida  Farm 
Colony  superintendent  Dr.  J.  H.  Hodges  reported  that  Florida 
needed  a  state-wide  plan  that  included  a  "census  of  all 
feeble-minded  persons,"  and  public  school  systems  that 
"assume [d]  the  duty  of  providing  educational  facilities  for 
those  who  can  profit  by  it."   These  children  should  be 
"provided  with  special  classes  and  curricula  suited  to  his 
[sic]  limited  ability."   However,  "those  who  show  a  tendency 
to  bad  conduct  should  be  segregated  and  controlled."   Eight 
years  later,  Florida  still  had  not  implemented  this 
community  based  program.   In  1937,  Superintendent  J.  Maxey 
Dell  concluded  that  the  state  of  Florida  should  provide  more 
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community  alternatives  to  Florida  Farm  Colony.68   These, 
however,  were  not  implemented  until  the  1960s. 

The  public  school  special  class  alternative  assumed 
more  and  more  importance  as  the  twentieth  century 
progressed.   Southern  states,  however,  remained  far  behind 
other  states  in  the  implementation  of  these  programs.   A 
193  6  North  Carolina  survey  reported  that  "the  whole  program 
for  identification  of  defectives,  in  school  and  out,  has 
been  far  from  complete."   The  report  concluded  that  "North 
Carolina  could  not  hope  to  commence  a  program  for  special 
class  education  on  such  a  large  scale."    While  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  reported  in  1936  that  almost 
100,000  pupils  nationwide  were  enrolled  in  special  classes 
for  mentally  defectives  students,  only  three  percent  came 
from  the  ten  state  Southern  region.70   Few  Southern  school 
districts  had  more  than  handful  of  special  classes;  none 
existed  at  all  in  Florida  and  Mississippi.71   The  nationwide 
establishment  of  special  classes  remained  essentially  an 
urban,  Northern  phenomenon.   It  would  take  the  growth  of 
federal  education  funding  in  the  era  after  World  War  II  to 
establish  the  idea  of  widespread  special  education 

72 

programming  in  the  South. 

Often,  informed  laymen  and  even  educational 
professionals  confused  and  conflated  the  missions  of  public 
school  special  classes  and  public  institutions  for  the 
feeble-minded.   The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
reccanized  the  differences  between  the  two  as  early  as  1918, 
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when  only  18,133  pupils  nationwide  attended  special  classes 
in  the  public  schools.   "The  children  in  city  day  schools 
are  usually  retarded  or  backward  school  children  who  have 
been  placed  in  special  classes  for  special  teaching  and 
direction,"  the  report  stated.   "In  general,  these  children 
have  a  much  higher  type  of  mentality  than  do  inmates  in 
State  and  private  institutions.  .  .  .  [I]t  is  doubtful 
whether  the  statistics  of  city  day  schools  should  be  treated 
with,  or  should  be  compared  with,  the  statistics  of  schools 
for  the  feeble-minded."73   As  institutions  admitted  more 
low-level  idiots,  the  gap  between  the  mission  of 
institutions  and  public  school  special  education  programs 
widened.   Far  from  integrating  institutions  into  a  broader 
network  of  social  programs,  the  few  special  classes  in  the 
public  schools  removed  well-adjusted  higher  functioning 
students  from  the  institutional  population.   Institutions 
had  to  contend  increasingly  with  larger  numbers  of  deviant 
morons  and  incompetent  idiots. 

Southern  institutions  did  not  exist  in  a  social  and 
political  vacuum.   They  felt  the  sting  of  legislative 
parsimony  as  well  as  the  sometimes  heavy-handed  interference 
of  governors  and  other  political  notables.   Institutional 
leaders  pleaded  their  cases  in  the  court  of  public  opinion 
and  participated  widely  in  national  organizations  and 
meetings.   The  successes  and  failures  of  Southern 
institutions  could  not  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  men 
running  them.   In  commenting  on  a  paper  delivered  by  Alabama 
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superintendent  Dr.  W.  D.  Partlow  in  1933,  Dr.  R.  H.  Bryant 
expressed  this  feeling  cogently.   "Medical  men  must  point 

the  way,"  he  said,  "but  in  the  end  what  they  will  accomplish 

75 
will  depend  upon  the  attitude  of  society." 
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CHAPTER  X 
CONCLUSION 


By  1940,  ten  Southern  states  operated  eleven  public 
institutions  designed  specifically  to  house  mentally 
retarded  patients.   These  facilities  cared  for  a 
multiplicity  of  individuals,  from  low-level  "incompetent" 
idiots  requiring  constant  care  and  supervision  to  high-level 
"deviant"  morons  in  need  of  vocational  training.   Opened  in 
a  blush  of  progressive-era  optimism  about  the  efficacy  of 
institutionalization,  these  facilities  gradually  devolved 
into  custodial  warehouses  where  maintainance  rather  than 
training  became  the  watchword.   "Our  institution  has  become 
very  largely  a  custodial  one,"  a  Florida  Farm  Colony  Annual 
Report  announced  in  the  mid  1940s.   "While  this  same 
situation  appears  to  exist  in  varying  degrees  in  all 
institutions  of  this  type,  it  nevertheless  creates  a  very 
real  problem."1 

The  road  to  custodial  care  was  neither  straight  nor 
well-marked.   The  optimism  which  signaled  Southen 
institutional  openings  seemed  legitimate.   Institutions,  so 
the  logic  went,  would  protect  both  society  and  feeble-minded 
individuals.    The  marriage  of  state  intervention  and 
scientific  practice,  embedded  in  the  institutional  ideal, 
would  solve  the  problems  of  the  feeble-minded  and  cure  the 
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menace  they  presented,  to  the  benefit  of  all  involved. 
Continuing  the  rhetoric  of  nineteenth  century  moralism, 
institutional  advocates  waxed  poetic  about  these  new 
facilities.   In  1915,  Sarah  Shaw,  principal  of  the  academic 
school  at  North  Carolina's  Caswell  Training  School, 
addressed  the  state  legislature,  requesting  an  increase  in 
funding  for  the  institution  which  had  only  opened  the 
previous  year.   From  Caswell,  she  reported,  "comes  a  cry,  a 
weak,  pitiful  cry,  a  Macedonian  cry,  from  hundreds  of 

throats,  begging  that  they  may  have  a  chance  of  a  home  and 

2 

an  opportunity  to  grow,  both  in  body  and  soul." 

While  sympathetic  observers  such  as  Ms.  Shaw  viewed 
institutionalization  as  a  benefit  to  all  concerned,  the 
opposite  was  too  often  the  case.   From  the  beginning,  signs 
existed  which  pointed  to  problems  with  the  institutional 
solution  for  feeble-minded  individuals.   Among  the  most 
prominent  was  an  inability  to  define  adequately  the 
condition  of  feeble-mindedness  itself.   With  varying 
definitions  of  the  disorder,  institutional  leaders  had  no 
clear  guide  as  to  who  could  be  admitted  to  their  facilities. 
Even  after  the  use  of  intelligence  testing  became 
widespread,  the  uncertainty  caused  by  the  tests'  subjective 
bias  and  lack  of  predictive  ability  did  not  provide 
sufficient  guidance  to  superintendents  in  whom  they  could 
properly  admit. 

Even  if  institutional  leaders  had  cleared  the 
definitional  hurdle,  they  still  faced  the  predicament  of 
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fitting  their  facilities  within  the  spectrum  of  state 
services.   Viewed  by  some  as  a  prison  for  low-functioning 
offenders,  by  others  as  a  training  school  where  retarded 
persons  would  learn  life  skills  necessary  for  re-integration 
back  into  society,  and  still  by  others  as  a  permanent  home 
for  those  unable  to  function  outside  its  walls,  institutions 
never  developed  a  coherent  function.   By  attempting  to 
fulfill  all  these  roles,  they  did  not  succeed  at  any  of 

them. 

institutional  leaders  also  failed  to  differentiate 
between  the  various  types  of  feeble-minded  individuals  who 
populated  their  facilities.   Higher  functioning  morons 
usually  ended  up  behind  institutional  walls  because  of  their 
deviant  behavior.   These  persons  were  not  admitted  to 
institutionals  until  their  actions  precipitated  the  move; 
otherwise  they  performed  at  the  margins  of  society. 
Conversely,  low  functioning  idiots  proved  incompetent  to 
integrate  into  society  at  any  level.   They  were 
institutionalized  not  because  of  their  behavior,  but  by 
virtue  of  their  inabilty  to  function.   Institutions  had  to 
contend  with  varied  programmatic  and  medical  decisions  based 
on  the  level  of  patients  they  served.   All  too  often, 
institutions  proved  incapable  of  making  those  decisions  and 
settled  for  a  level  of  care  appropriate  for  neither  morons 

nor  idiots. 

States  created  public  institutions  to  ameliorate  the 
social  problems  caused  by  mentally  retarded  individuals. 
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However,  once  established,  institutions  often  took  on  lives 
of  their  own  and  became  more  involved  in  self  perpetuation 
and  survival  than  in  the  solving  of  social  problems.    In  so 
doing,  superintendents  sought  to  make  their  facilities  run 
smoother  by  limiting  the  number  of  problem  inmates  they 
admitted.   Those  who  caused  problems  within  institutions 
included  both  high  level  morons,  whose  retardation  existed 
cconcommitantly  with  criminal  and  sexual  deviance,  and  low 
functioning  idiots,  whose  need  for  constant  care  and 
physical  disabilities  taxed  the  limits  of  staff.   While 
seeking  to  limit  problem  admissions,  superintendents 
simultaneously  fought  to  keep  physically  productive  patients 
under  their  institutional  care.   These  patients  then 
provided  a  pool  of  inexpensive  labor  to  help  maintain  and 
run  the  facility.   This  practice,  of  course,  ran  counter  to 
the  avowed  institutional  purpose  of  training  and  then 
returning  capable  patients  back  to  society.   The  desire  for 
institutional  stability,  manifested  in  both  admission  and 
discharge  decisions,  placed  superintendents  at  odds  with 
community  leaders  concerned  with  the  social  aspects  of 
mental  retardation. 

Institutions  did  not  exist  in  a  social  vacuum. 
Decisions  concerning  location,  staffing,  funding,  and 
control  were  often  made  with  little  concern  for  the  feeble- 
minded patients  located  at  these  facilities.   Local,  state, 
and  even  national  political  considerations  often  impinged 
upon  the  running  of  institutions.   Superintendents  walked  a 
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tightrope  between  the  internal  needs  of  their  facilities  and 
the  external  demands  of  the  wider  world.   All  too  often, 
they  subsumed  patient  needs  to  institutional  political 
survival.4   Institutions  proved  susceptible  to  economic 
vagaries  as  well.   The  Great  Depression  of  the  1930s  had 
devastating  effect  on  state  facilities.   First,  it  forced 
states  to  slash  public  expenditures  to  a  minimum,  straining 
already  overburdened  budgets  to  the  breaking  point.   It  also 
destroyed  the  fabric  of  many  families,  forcing  them  to  place 
retarded  family  members  previously  cared  for  at  home  in 
institutional  facilities.   The  combination  of  reduced 
expenditures  and  increased  admissions  forced  many 
institutions  to  retreat  into  custodial  care. 

These  problems  existed  in  institutions  nationwide; 
indeed,  the  pages  of  the  Journal  of  Psycho-Asthenics  are 
filled  with  the  protestations  of  superintendents  concerned 
about  the  fate  of  their  facilities.5   Yet,  Southern 
institutions  faced  even  greater  challenges.   They  operated 
in  a  region  that  had  little  experience  with  institutional 
solutions  to  social  problems.   Legislatures  created 
institutions,  often  with  great  fanfare,  but  rarely  supplied 
the  funds  necessary  to  keep  them  operating  at  a  level  that 
would  provide  adeguate  services  to  the  patients  placed 
there.6   On  a  more  basic  level,  even  if  legislatures  had  the 
foresight  to  allocate  monies  for  better  institutional  care, 
this  money  was  unavailable  in  the  poorest  region  of  the 
Unites  States.   The  Great  Depression  forced  Southern  states 
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to  reduce  already  meager  social  welfare  approriations  to 
miniscule  levels.   In  the  1930s,  only  the  beginnings  of 
federal  intervention  into  the  public  health  field  prevented 
the  situation  from  becoming  even  more  disturbing. 

Southern  institutions  also  suffered  from  an  almost 
blind  reliance  on  the  example  set  by  the  rest  of  the 
country.   In  the  1910s  and  1920s,  progressive  Southerners 
looked  explicitly  northward  for  solutions  to  their  social 
problems.   Northern  social  workers  and  philanthropists 
seemed  only  too  ready  to  export  their  institutional  models 
to  the  South.   The  social  surveys  initiated  by  these 
individuals  showed  Southerners  the  extent  of  the  feeble- 
minded menace  in  the  South  and  provided  an  institutional 
means  for  solving  the  problem. 

Both  Northern  survey-takers  and  Southern  respondents, 
however,  overlooked  the  demographic  and  social 
characteristics  of  the  South  that  precluded  the  success  of  a 
Northern  model  of  institutionalization.   Southerners  picked 
up  the  cry  that  urbanization  and  modernization  were  root 
causes  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  feeble-minded 
persons.   They  also  railed  about  the  correlation  between 
foreign  immigration  and  the  feeble-minded  increase.   These 
relationships  impacted  upon  the  South,  of  course,  but  not  to 
the  extent  they  did  in  the  urban  metropolises  of  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest.   In  cities  such  as  New  York  and 
Chicago,  leaders  in  the  retardation  movement  found  feeble- 
mindedness both  a  cause  and  consequence  of  poverty, 
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dislocation,  and  criminality.   Southern  social  problems 
centered  more  upon  the  existence  of  a  racial  caste  system. 
The  racially  bifurcated  society  in  the  South,  however,  did 
not  allow  white  Southerners  to  concern  themselves  with  the 
problems  of  African-American  f eeble-mindedness .   By  not 
addressing  the  Southern  racial  issue,  and  the  relationship 
between  white  oppression,  black  poverty,  and  feeble- 
mindedness, Southern  institutional  leaders  ignored  the  major 
environmental  and  social  issue  facing  their  region. 

In  the  first  forty  years  of  the  twentieth  century, 
leaders  in  the  mental  retardation  movement  opted  for  an 
institutional  solution  to  the  perceived  problems  caused  by 
the  feeble-minded  population.   The  class,  gender,  and 
racially  based  assumptions  of  these  individuals  underlay 
their  desire  for  an  institutional  answer.   It  is  easy  to 
categorize  these  men  (and  the  few  women  who  reached  a 
position  of  influence  in  the  retardation  movement)  as  agents 
of  repression  and  social  control.   The  reality  is,  however, 
more  complex.   By  the  mid-1920s,  an  increasing  number  of 
leaders  in  the  retardation  movement  understood  that  many  of 
the  intellectual  presuppositions  undergirding 
institutionalization  rested  on  fallacious  assumptions.    In 
spite  of  this  knowledge,  institutional  leaders  continued  to 
struggle  with  the  dilemma  of  protection  for  and   from  the 
feeble-minded.   This  inability  to  rectify  these  two  goals 
doomed  institutions.   The  unique  regional  problems  of  the 
South  exacerbated  the  situation  there  and  added  to 
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institutional  woes.   In  1932,  South  Carolina  Training  School 
superintendent  Benjamin  Whitten  wrote  that  "in  a  moderately 
poor  state,  isolation  from  all-weather  highways,  railroad 
sidings,  influential  visitors,  the  State  Capitol  where 
lawmakers  assemble,  newspaper  contacts,  etc.  can  be  fully 

Q 

overcome  only  by  considerable  time  and  effort."    Southern 
facilities  never  overcame  these  and  other  obstacles.   The 
Southern  institutional  solution  to  the  problems  of  mentally 
retarded  individuals  failed  to  protect  either  society  or  the 
feeble-minded.   Understanding  neither  deviancy  nor 
incompetency,  institutional  leaders  left  a  legacy  of 
custodial  care. 
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Notes 


1.  13  A.R.  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Florida  Farm 
Colony,  1943-1945,  p.  9. 

2.  Sarah  Shaw,  "An  Appeal  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
of  1915  for  the  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded- 
Raleigh,  February  12,  1915,"  p.  15,  N. C. C. -U.N. C. 

3.  For  the  classic  example  of  this  phenomenon,  see  Erving 
Goffman,  Asylums;  Essays  on  the  Social  Situation  of  Mental 
Patients  and  Other  Inmates  (Garden  City,  New  York:  Anchor 
Books,  1961),  pp.  1-125.   See  also  Bernard  Farber,  Mental 
Retardation:  Its  Social  Context  and  Social  Consequences 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1968),  pp.  180-222. 

4.  See   Bernard  Farber,  Mental  Retardation,  especially  pp. 
202-204.   Farber  maintains  that,  although  the  ideal 
institution  "has  been  described  as  a  completely 
authoritarian  and  isolated  social  system"  (p.  202) ,  "the 
outside  world  is  ever  encroaching  upon  the  institution"  (p. 
203)  . 

5.  See,  for  example,  Frederick  Kuhlman,  "The  Part  Played  by 
State  Institutions  in  Care  of  the  Feeble-Minded, "  J. P. A.  21 
(1916-1917),  121-125;  Walter  Fernald,  "State  Programs  for 
the  Care  of  Mentally  Defectives,"  J. P. A.  24  (1919-1920), 
114-125;  Thomas  Haines,  "Community  Service  of  State 
Institutions  for  Mental  Defectives,"  J. P. A.  28  (1922-1923), 
38-50;  and  Benjamin  Whitten,  "Opposing  Forces  in 
Construction,  Organization,  and  Operation  of  Institutions," 
J. P. A.  37  (1931-1932),  271-282. 

6.  See,  for  example,  the  1928  observation  of  Louisiana 
State  Colony  and  Training  School  superintendent  G.  M.  G. 
Stafford  that  "your  institution  prospers  and  progresses  just 
to  the  extent  of  your  influence  with  the  legislature  and  no 
further."   Stafford,  "Some  of  the  Problems  Encountered  in  an 
Institution  for  the  Feeble-Minded,"  J. P. A.  33  (1927-1928), 
228-234.   Quote  is  from  p.  230.   See  also  W.  H.  Dixon, 
"Institutional  Administration,"  J. P. A.  34  (1928-1929),  62- 
68.   Dixon,  the  superintendent  at  North  Carolina's  Caswell 
Training  School,  reported  that  "Caswell  Training  School  has 
never  been  able  to  do  paroling  with  any  degree  of  success 
compared  with  those  [sic]  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts  because  our  Legislature  has  not 
had  the  vision  the  above  mentioned  states  have  had"  (p.  63). 
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7.  Some  Southern  officials  did  recognize  the  racial 
situation  as  problematic,  but  this  rarely  led  to  any 
concrete  action.   In  1924,  for  example,  C.  Banks  McNairy, 
superintendent  of  North  Carolina's  Caswell  Training  School 
wrote  that  "the  social  relations  between  the  different  races 
give  a  troublesome  problem."   McNairy,  "Some  Phases  of 
Construction,  Organization,  and  Administration  of  an 
Institution  for  the  Feeble-Minded  in  the  South,"  J. P. A.  29 
(1923-1924) ,  p.  271.   McNairy's  recognition  led  to  no  steps 
to  integrate  North  Carolina's  institution;  Caswell  Training 
School  remained  all  white  until  after  World  War  II. 

8.  See,  for  example,  Thomas  Haines'  1925  article  in  the 

J. p. A. .   In  it,  Haines  concluded  that  "it  has  been  too  easy 
to  assign  f eeble-mindedness  as  the  general  cause  of 
poverty."   Haines,  "Mental  Defect  and  Poverty,"  J. P. A.  30 
(1924-1925_) ,  136-145.   Quote  is  from  p.  137.   See  also 
Benjamin  Baker,  "Administrative  Policies,  Past  and  Present," 
J. P. A.  42  (1936-1937),  149-159. 

9.  Benjamin  Whitten,  "Opposing  Forces  in  Construction,"  p. 
272. 
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